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Preface 


In 1971 1 wroicin the precursor to this volume that I had tried to writca 
book that would reflect theoncticaJ concerns, pracljcaj inierests, and the 
ever changing demands made on those who administer our work organi- 
zations by the world around them. While much the same Inierests have 
guided me here, there are some changes also. Most slgniflcant of these. I 
beiieve, is the increased focus in this book on work as a social institution 
and as a psycho-sociaJ experience. This is a change which I bcJieve is not 
only necessary because of societal demands that those inleresred in 
*'work'* should examine it. but which ts also desirable if we are to make 
“work” a better experience for individuals. organizations, and society. To 
illustrate, wc now’ have a societal movement where many women arc 
clamoring to have the type of experience (ic.. work) that some men are 
clamoring to leave. ^Vhy? Paradoxes such as this come under examination 
here. 

A second change is that I has e tried to provide a perspective of the 
adult as a dynamic, changing individual with dilTerem needs and different 
demands at different points in lime and as a result of different work expe- 
riences. This view of the adult life has been emerging with great rapidity 
from research in the psychology of motivation and it also has significant 
implications for understanding such opganizationaUy relevant phenomena 
as work motivation, icadensh/p, and training. I have tried to reflect these 
perspectives here. 

is 



A third change is that 1 have incd, even more than earlier, to indi- 
cate, where appropnate, my own puzzlement and my own indecision 
about some of the major issues and questions of the field How far wiU 
"science” lake us'^ What, actually, arc the effects of affirmative action 
programs? Frankly, I’m quite unsure about these matters, and 1 have so 
indicated, unlike other areas (e g , leadership) where the weight of the 
evidence is, I believe, much stronger 

Fourth, I have attempted to make this book ijiore of a teaching aid 
by providing more summary statements, concrete examples, and guides 
for further reading that include works of fiction and journalistic essays, 
as wejf as research articles and books I’ve tned to choose the latter for 
their altitudinal and cognitive impact and for their value in illustrating 
some of the points made in the book. 

Finally, in keeping with the changed title, the book more truly re- 
flects the perspective of the field that has come to be known as Organiza 
tional Behavior While still mostly psychology, it is now more than just 
an individual psychology of fitting and changing people to fit organizational 
life It IS now also a social psychology oriented to changing organizations 
to fit people and it is also a sociology, anthropology, and traditional man 
agemenl theory These additional perspectives find representation here 
My thanks for help m preparing this book go to many people Much 
of what I learned at Minnesota dunng my graduate school days remains 
With me and my dialogues with Jack Miner and A1 Glickman continue to 
be intellectuaHy and attitudinaify meaningful Although I do not know 
them, Philip Slater and Bernard Weiner have done much to broaden my 
thinking on longitudinal perepectivcs in human behavior and the life of 
the contemporary adult. Also, in a more immediate vein, I want to thank 
Bob Pnlchard for an excellent, meaningful review of the first draft of this 
book, my colleagues and students in the Psychology and Management 
departments at Baruch College for allowing me to bounce these ideas off 
them and for providing such good feedback. Ted Jursek and Karen Thomp- 
son at Prentice-Hall for exceltenl assistance, and Mrs Lana Smart for an 
outstanding typing job 

Last, but far from least, my wife Rhoda has done her usual outstand 
mg editing job of taking my mumblings and turning them into readable 
English I wish to thank her for her work, and then I want to thank her 
again and our children, S and S (Scott ard Stacey or Stacey and Scott, 
read it which way you prefer) for providing the home life that makes ev- 
erything else worthwhile 



PART I 


HISTORICAL AND 
METHODOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


There are fe\\, \f any human aettuues that spring full blo\^n from 
Zeus’ head Look deep enough into almost anything that people do and 
you vull find a history and a set of traditions nhich sene to Identify 
and mark all acta tues in a unique fashion So tt ts m/A the study of 
work behavior 

(n these introductory chapters I *nll focus on nhat these tradi 
twns are }Ve v-tU see that the direction of historical influence has been 
li^O'pronged First, there has been a delimitation of content areas con 
sidered appropnaie to the study of oreanizattonal behat tor Among these 
ate work moUiatlon, leadership, organization structure, the personnel se' 
lection process, and organizational change strategies The) along with 
other topics, ha\e entered the field at different times and for different 
reasons and such differences haie had important implications for how 
research and practice m each of the arras haie developed Chapter 
one IS deioied to hou interest in these areas deieloped Thix exam 
inalton n ill proi r of » alue later h hen m e consider the evolution of con 
temporary »» ork characteristics 

The second historical influence on the field Is the emphasis on 
entfic research methodology as a procedurefor ansn enng the guesiions 
of the field There are many reasons for this emphasis ard I will try to 
enumerate some of them //on-eirr, I also think that w e must rot delude 
oursel\es that the scientific method n without fault and although the 
faults do not outweigh the ad\antages. they do need to be discussed it 
IS these matters m hlch w ill concern us tn chapter tn-o 



chapter one 


The Study of Behavior at Work 


This book 18 about people m the worid of work orgaiuzaaons and the 
factors that mRuence their behavior in that world Specificalty, it is con* 
cerned with questions such as the following 

} What are the organizaiional and personal factors that inHuenee dilferent 
types of work behavior? 

2 What are the factors that m->ke work ego enhancing? What makes v>ork 
debilitating'’ What makes it satisfying^ 

3 What techniques and methods are available for increasing work perfbr 
mance? For making work more ego enhancing? How useful are these 
techniques'’ How can we make them better'' 

In answenng these questions, we svjJl focus on set era! dimen- 
sions First, we will look at the research of the behavioral sciences 
such as psychology, sociology, political science, and anthropology Pn- 
manly. our discussion will stem from the work of ps)'chologisis be- 
cause they have been most active m answenng these questions, but we 
wjl) also include roatenal from other fields whereveT appropnale Our 
mam concern throughout will be with the charactenstics of people as 
they affect work behavior and with the charactenstics of orgamzations 
as they affect behavior through their influence on individuals and groups 
Our emphasis will be mostly scientific as we discuss these questions be- 
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cause I was trained m the science of psychology and because, despite its 
problems (see chapter two), 1 believe that the scientific format is the best 
way to find answers to questions about work behavior As part of this 
discussion we will spend a lot of time on theory and methodology since 
scierfnsts devote much attention to developing and testing theones How- 
ever, because I th nk that science and theory without application too 
easily becomes stenle, I will also spend time discussing the practical im- 
plications of these theones Finally, certain ethical and moral responsi- 
bilities must be met in this field These, too. wiU command our attention 


Basic Assumptions 

In wnting this book 1, like any other author, have operated within 
a set of value assumptions that have determined to a great extent the 
questions I have asked and the evaluations 1 have made about the sub- 
jects discussed Although these values of mine will probably become 
clear as we go along, it might be worthwhile to make them explicit at 
this point 

First, while I believe that work achievement and performance are 
important, I also believe that many legitimate questions can be raised 
concerning our traditional acceptance of the “work ethic “ These 
doubts have raised questions m my mmd and in the minds of others 
and therefore 1 will attempt to take account of both the virtues and the 
problems of an emphasis on work achievement 

Second, it will be apparent that 1 have drawn matenal from all 
kinds of research studies Laboratory research, field surveys, and field 
experiments wiU be discussed, as will studies of adult employees, job 
applicants, and college students All other things being equal, adults 
constitute the most important group of people to study m this field Un 
fijrrcmafeiy, ffte otAcr factors rarefy are equaf and it is obvious that 
some kinds of questions cannot be answered easily wiihm the adult 
work setting For example, how many companies would let you start a 
conflict between two racial groups in order lo determine how to best 
resolve this type of conflict*’ For situations like this we can, under 
some conditions, use studies of college students and these studies can 
be useful providing we accept their limitations 

Third, I believe that to wntc about behavior in work organiza 
lions v.nhout considering what is going on outside that system is to be 
unrealistic Our society has gone through a century of revolutions in 
the last flfteen yenrs, and almost all of these upheavals in some way af 
feet (and are affected by) behavior m the world of work It is crucial 
therefore, to be highly sensitive to the implications of these changes 
and you will see that this book reflects this opinion 
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Finally, because Ihey serve purposes I have found ji im 

portant to distinguish between scientific research and values Scientific 
research can tell us how to maximize job performance, but u cannot 
tell us whether or not to think (hat high job performance is desirable 
The latter is a value question to which scientific research does not give 
an answer (To say that job performance helps society does not over 
come this objection, it only transfers the question to whether or not 
helping that society is worthwhile) Values and scientific methodology 
are thus different, but both are important 


A KIstorfcai Perspective 

Interest m woilc behavior and m organizations goes back thousands 
of years You can find prescriptions for the design of work systems in the 
Bible, you can find them m the writings of ancient Egypt, and you can find 
them in Chinese lore I shall, therefore, throughout this book, occasionally 
refer to m^or historical figures, particularly when we focus on the particu 
lar content areas wnth which these figures are identified For dkample, 
when we talk of the design of organizational stnicturcs, I will be referring 
to Max Weber, and when we talk of alienation, 1 will refer to Karl Marx. 

Right now, however, I want to provide an overall histoncal perspective 
to the field as it has developed from the perspective of an emphasis on 
scientific, research based methodology 

The scientific study of behavior in the work setting has ns ongms. 

I believe, in industrial psychology, a field that stems from the decade 
prior to World War I, when there were two psychologists in the United 
States who could be called mdustnal psychologists These two were 
Walter Dill Scott, a nativebom Amencan who had gone to Germany to 
take his Ph D with Dr Wilhelm E Wundt, who founded the first ex 
penmental psychology laboratory at Leipzig m 1879, and Hugo Muens 
terbeig, a German who had come to teach at Harvard and who became 
active m promoting the idea that psychology would be valuable m help- 
ing management achieve its goals Perhaps the most famous of Muens 
lerberg’s research studies was a test he developed to help select motor 
men for ihs Jocai Boston streetcar company Scott s activities m the 
Midwest were also of this type consisting mostly of promulgating the 
value of psychological methods for solving business problems 

Despite the work of Scott and Muensierberg and despite J 
McKeen Cattell at Columbia University who was citing the impor 
tance of individual differences in helpmga work organization select and 
classify people, it could hardly be said that a bonfire of enthusiasm for 
the field was tit at this time In fact, quite the contrary Perhaps the 
lack of interest was partly because Muensierberg was a German in a 
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nation getting ready to go to war with Germany. Perhaps organizations 
were not yet large enough to expenence great problems Perhaps most 
employees’ motivation to work was greater than in ensuing decades 
Whatever the reason, it took World War I to kindle the growth of in* 
dustnal psycho’ogy m this country 

When World War I began, the U S Army was faced, as a result 
of the military draft, with the question of how to cfTcctivcly utilize mil- 
lions of men about whom they knew little and whom they would have 
available only for the duration of the war. emergency Furthermore, 
whatever policy decision the army officials made would have to be 
made quickly, since a war was being fought and upon such a decision 
us outcome could conceivably rest Basically, the question was whom 
do you classify as suited to the advanced, skilled jobs, for example, 
whom do you send to Officer Candidate School On the other hand, 
whom do you classify as not having the potential for being an officer 
and who, perhaps, might be better placed in another job'^ The w’ay in 
which these questions were solved marks the first major psychological 
success m developuig a method to help effect a positive charge in over- 
all organizational effectiveness In this achievement, the ps>chologJSts 
involved assumed that the major difference between those who could 
perform difficult jobs and those who could not was a matter of m 
telligence ‘ Hence, what was needed was some way to ascertain the in 
lelligence level of the draftees, a problem perhaps casn> resolvable today 
but not in 1917, because at that time the only known measures of in- 
telligence were the scales developed by Alfred Binet m France to aid 
m the educational classification of school children These scales were 
very successful both in France and in the United Slates but they had a 
major flaw for the army’s purposes The Binct tests were individual 
tests, that is, they could be given only to one individual at a time, a 
prDcedme }hai }he ssmy c)esT}y coi}}d rwt adopt to this case As a 
suit, the army psychologists developed Army Alpha, a test that mea 
sured about the same thing as the Bmct scales but which could be ad 
ministered to groups In fact. Army Alpha was so successful in 
predicting success m Officer Candidate School that it both encouraged 
great growth in psychological applications to industry after World War 
I and directed this application toward the area of personnel selection. As 
a result, psychologists after WW 1 were put to work contnbuung tests 
and scales to be used to help screen applicants for employment 

These beginnings did not fast and the mid !920s saw dis 
enchantment with the value of ps>chologicaI techniques First, many of 
the tests were not as effective as claimed, the type of job appbeant 
being hired with the aid of the tests was no more eff^ective than the one 

‘ We VTl! djsctiss Uter some contemporary of this use of “mtellig-nce " 
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hiied w.lhout (hem Second, it was apparent that the ability tests used 
were, at best, mcojnpletc prcdiciors of job pcrform.^ncc and (hat mea- 
sures of personality and motivation were necessary However, the few 
psychological measures of personality that existed then were highly un 
satisfactory A thirdreasonforthedeclineininterestwas.pcrhaps.alittle 
more subtle This was that, to some extent, management had been inter- 
ested in using psychology as a tool 10 place and tram workers m a manner 
so satisfying that trade unionism would be less attractive to them With 
the general affluence of the I920sinihemdustnal sectors of the economy, 
however, trade union growth was dccreasinganywav and, w/ib this, some 
of the need for psychology 

There was one event, though, that took place toward the end of 
the 1920s which was not a part of these genera! negative trends and 
which was of crucial significance for the future of industrial psychology 
and the study of work behavior This was a senes of espenments con- 
ducted at the Hawthorne plant of the Western Elecrnc Company out- 
side Chicago Begun in the middle 1920s, they were terminated due to 
the depression six years later, but not before they had resulted m find- 
ings that were of a truly d/sciplme shaking nature The expenments. 
which became known as the Hawthorne studies, began as studies of 
the effects of lighting, rest pauses, and other work condmons on work 
performance, but before they were finished they had established, ae 
cording to some researchers, the importance of such factors as the 
style of leadenhip. group standards, and other social factors on work 
performance While some still claim that the Hawihome results can be 
accounted for by more traditional factora such as money (cf Carey, 
1967), the effects of these studies have been such that we can date to 
their findings the “human relations ' influence on U S management ond 
some of the newer theones of cfTcciive leadership ihnl we shall be talk 
ing about later 

The depression of (he 1930s was not quite as had for industn.il 
psychology as for everybody else Undoubtedly, with the decline of 
business activity, the prevalent pessimism toward the future, and the 
overwhelmfng concern for mere survival, the penod was dreary How- 
ever. some Significant developments dunng that time did occur 

One important senes of siudies, undertaken by the Dcpartmcnl of 
Labor, involved the development of the Dictionary of Occtipjuonal Ti 

ties (DOT) a senes ofvolumcs that describe different jobs Over the 
years the D O T , and its revised editions have been an invaluible aid 
to job counselors, training officuJs. and students of occupoUonji sinic 
turc Furthermore, its development provided an imporwnt training 
ground for the development of job analysis techniques and tools impor 
tani for vanous types of manpower utihration programs such as per- 
sonnel selection, iratmng. and pertbmance evaluations 
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Further significant developments dunng this time came about 
from the activities of the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Rc 
search Institute, a government supported program aimed at understand 
tng why some people, even in the depths of the depression, were able to 
be employed and others were not Under the leadership of Professor 
Donald Paterson of the University of Minnesota, the researchers were 
able to describe differences among people by using ability tests of van 
ous types An offshoot of this program was the development of several 
well known tests later to be of great value for general induslnal pur- 
poses 

Another significant development of the 1930s stemmed m part 
from management labor conflicts and the growth of a more radical type 
of trade unionism than had been prevalent up to that time These de- 
velopments created considerable interest in the study of job satis- 
faction and in 1932 the first study on job satisfaction (Komhauser and 
Sharp, 1932) was published In addition, as part of this trend, psychol- 
ogists were evidently being hired by management to help in union pre 
vention by surveying and increasing job satisfaction, although we do not 
know how many were actually employed for this purpose That such a 
condition did exist, at least to some degree, is probably the case since 
the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues published in 
1939 a book of psychological thinking about labor problems that was 
admittedly prolabor in order to balance what it felt was a too heavily 
promanagement approach from their industrial psychologist colleagues 
(Watson, 1939) In addition, a heavily promanagement approach was 
also evident in the founding statements of the Amencan Association 
for Applied Psychology m 1937 

Finally, an event of the 1930s that had great significance was the 
rise of Adolf Hiller and the consequent emigration of German Jewish 
and other intellectuals to the United States and elsewhere Among the 
emigres was Kurt Lewm, a dynamic, inspinng psychologist who in his 
relatively short stay in the United States had an influence that remains 
enormous even today, three decades after his death One reason for 
this influence was that he argued that expenments with human beings 
were possible, even in such difficult areas as motivation While we 
know today that the problems of real life cxpcnmentation are more 
complex than Lewm thought, his basic argument retains considerable 
validity A second reason for Lewin’s importance was that much of his 
experimentation dealt with different kinds of leadership and their moti 
vaticnal effects under different conditions As a German who was 
aware of Germany’s cultural hentage, he shared the general worldwide 
concern with understanding the conditions under which a Hitler gams 
and keeps power Lewm devoted a large part of his research to these 
questions, and his findings still strongly influence contemporary iheo- 
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ncs of leadership Finally, Lewm was a doramant influence on fieurcs 
who became the most dominant influences in contemporary U S social 
psychology Hius. much of the research of Lcwin's students has been 
devoted to showing that rationaJ, utihty maximizing theories fail to ac 
count for much of work behavior, a point I will stress later in my dis 
cussion as being very imporiam for understanding work motivation 
World War II was like World War 1. only more so Tests were 
developed to select and classify draftees for different kinds of training. 
Training methods were developed with the aid of findings from expen 
ments in the psychology of learning, the dominant theoretical interest 
of American psychology in the 1940s Findings on social and moti 
vational factors in performance began to be incorporated into lead 
ership training as the influence of Lewm and the Hawthorne studies be 
gan to make itself felt Finally, the explosive growth in the 
sophistication of ueapons systems led to increased concern with how 
the physical environment affects work performance, particularly when 
the physical environment encompasses such exceedingly complex sig 
nal systems as those on today’s modem jet atrlmera 

The great success of (he psychologists in World War 11 led to a 
similar but even greater growth than that after World War 1 Dunng 
the decade from 1945 to 1955, we see all (he signs of a prosperous, 
growing field of activity Graduate training in industrial psychology m 
the nation’s universities increased greatly The reorganized American 
Psychological Association set up as one of its ongmaJ divisions the Di 
vision of Indusinal Psychology A new journal, Perjonnel Psychology, 
was founded to go along with the Joumol of Applied Psychology the 
traditional journal of (he field New consulting firms were started logo 
along with the increasing number of psychologists employed by com 
panics and government organizations as full time investigators of man 
power problems The number oi companies using psychological tests 
increased from 14% m 1939 to 75% in 1952 (Bantz. I960J, and thou 
sands of special courses and services were offered on the nature and 
meaning of leadership 

Vet all was not well under the surface, and (he decade from 1955 
to 1965 saw industrial psychology come under as concentrated a senes 
of attacks from as wide a vaneiy of sources as has probably been made 
on any area of professional and/or scientific activity Vet in a sense, 
perhaps these attacks were a good thing because (I) (hey were gen 
erally deserved and (2) they led to a restructunng of the field in a man 
ner both theoretically and administratively more meaningful 

One set of cnticisms came from psychologists and other members 
of the intellectual community who were not committed to a manage- 
ment Doint of view in looking at organizations and their functioning 
mL Z cnJL took various shapes (of Bantz. I960) the major 
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theme was that the industnal psj c^ioJogisi had sold out as a member of 
the science of psychology to become a technical assistant to personnel 
management According to this argument, a psychologist was supposed 
to develop theones designed to explain the factors that influence hu- 
man behavior or some part of iL For the industnal psychologist, this 
meant that he should be trying to understand the answers to such ques- 
tions as, how does a person choose his career^ What makes him satis- 
fied*’ What is the importance of vanous factors m the work organization 
in affecting his sense of personal value and self esteem'’ Instead, the m- 
dustnal psychologist was spending bis time developing tools and tech- 
niques to help management do its job He was justifying his existence on 
the basis of “practical usefulness ” 

A second complaint was that even the claim of “practical useful- 
ness” was not being met and that the tools and techniques being uti- 
lized Afccre outmoded According to this point of view, the vanous se- 
lection and training methods being used were based on a world that no 
longer existed, a world of large factones employing masses of male em 
ployees in semiskilicd, blue-collar, similar type jobs and a world where 
children were encouraged to be better than their parents However, the 
world was changing, and we now had more white-collar employees 
than blue-collar Furthermore, these white-collar employees were often 
of high status, m unique positions, and sometimes black or female On 
the other hand, at the other end of the spectrum there were masses of 
alienated and underprivileged workers, untrained for the white-collar 
job, automated out of the blue-collar job, with little hope and less aspi 
ration Would the methods designed for a bygone era work in the here- 
and now*’ Increasingly, it was argued that they would not and we shall 
see why later 

A third complaint was that the psychologist was not being as 
careful as he should be, allowing faddish thinking to dominate his activ- 
ities An outstanding example of this, according to some (Brayfield and 
Crockett, 1955). w’as the tendency to promote increased job satis- 
faction as a key to productivity, or, overly simplified, the notion that “a 
happy worker is a productive worker ” By the end of the 1950s, it w'as 
clear that the relationship between satisfaction and productivity was a 
complex one at best, that there were other types of reactions to jobs 
besides job sausfaction, and that simple slogans did not suffice 

Finally, it was also apparent that the perspectives of industnal 
psychology, as generally defined, were inadequate Understanding be 
havio' n the work setting involved more than studying the character 
mics of people and then fitting them best into an existing organizaijon 
Orpniiations were changing and people were coming into work settings 
With new ideas of what “work success” meanL Cultures were changing 
and automatic merest in work success, at least as traditionally defined. 
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could no longer be assumed Thus, there was no reason to try to fit peo- 
ple into organizations which themselves had to he changed because they 
were operating on the basis of inadequate theories of leadership which 
assumed outmoded theories about men, women, and work motivation 
This need for organizational change called for approaches and theorizing 
on both the group and organizational level, a mode of thought which re- 
quired intellectual perspectives stemming more from social psychology 
and sociology than from industnal psychology as traditionally conceived 
Technological systems, their behavioral and atiiludinal effects and their 
interaction with social processes came to be viewed as significant, and 
this interest called for sociological social psychological, and even cngi 
neenng competence Also relevant here was the recognition that many 
traditional management concepts {eg., the line staff concept, the span of 
control, etc )had significant behavioral impact because people often frame 
their thinking along these dimensions These also have to be studied, it 
was noted, and understood for their influence on behavior, even though 
they are not psychological %anables and come from a traditional manage- 
ment perspective Similarly, the effects of ethnic membership and sex are 
important because people react to one another differentially along these 
dimensions (although, since they are only descriptive, these vanables do 
not have behavioral significance m and of themselves) People expect 
differences along these dimensions and. often they bnng about differ- 
ences because of these expectancies As a result, social psychological and 
sociological theory had to be brought in tobelp understand these processes 
as they affect behavior in the wort: setting Finally, an ovemdmg recog- 
nition vt as that people at work sometimes act as individuals and sometimes 
as group members, and if we want to understand their behavior, we need 
to move back and forth across different levels of analysis, whether we call 
ourselves psychologists, social psychologists, or sociologists 


A Contemporary View 


The resviU of all these cciUcistiK was that the study of behavior in 
the work organization became and remains today more interdisciplinary 
m nature It is still mostly psychology because most of the research in 
(he field IS undertaken by industnal and social psychologists, a fact this 
book will rcfleci (Another reason for this emphasis is, undoubtedly, 
that I am a psychologist) Nevenbeless, the study of work behavior 
also includes sociology, political science, and liaditional management 
theory and as we discuss the behavior of people in work oigamalions 
we will see how conlnbutions come from these and other disciplines 
What we now have, then, is a field eoncenied with understanding 
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factors influencing people’s behavior al work and willing to cross dis- 
ciplines to attain that knowledge Also important is that the behaviors 
we are studying are vaned and diverse Some of the behaviors that we 
will be trying to understand, such as work performance and job satis- 
faction, have traditionally been irnporlam as dependent vanables (to 
use their scientific classification) and they remain important today We 
will try to see how they are affected by such independent vanables as 
organizational structure, leadership patterns, management policies and 
practices, technological charactenstics, incentive systems, and the per 
sonal charactenstics (e g , work motivation) of the individuals them 
selves Yet, this is only one aspect of the field We will also examine 
the motivation to work in a theoretical sense and theones designed to 
explain this phenomenon By understanding what influences work moti 
valion, we will discover some hints as to what leadership (or influence) 
factors might mfiuence work motivation (or job satisfaction) In this 
sense we are using the traditional dependent vanable, work perfor- 
mance, to understand and predict what a good independent vanable 
might be Even more, the so-called independent vanable (e g , a certain 
type of leadership behavior) might become our dependent vanable at an 
other lime in that we may try to understand the factors on which it, the 
leadership pattern, depends We might do this when that type of leader- 
ship behavior (or technological structure) has been found to be particu- 
larly important as an influence on work behavior This indicates that the 
terms independent and dependent \ anable are not inherently based in any 
particular concept Any specific behavior or phenomenon can change its 
status (from independent to dependent vanable or vice versa) depending 
on what you are trying to understand at the time The behavior being 
studied IS the dependent vanable and the possible factors that are studied 
for influence on it are the independent vanables 

The same point holds when the focus of interest is on some of the 
newer interests in the field In the pages to come, for example, I will be 
discussing power moti\'auon, aggression nsk taking, and creativity, as 
well as different types of job reactions such as ego enhancement, alien 
dtion, and social esirangemenl These are of particular interest today as 
our definitions of the meaning of ‘ success” arc changing. Each of these 
IS important as dependent vanables in the study of work behavior to- 
day and that is pnmanly how we will look al them, but they are also 
important, as we will see, because they arc si^ificant as independent 
vanables mnuenemg other kinds of work behavior 

At the same lime that these theoretical changes in the field have oc 
cuired, traditional professional interests have been reaffirmed and active 
concern with the development of techniques and methods to increase 
^ effectiveness of manpower utilization in the modem organization 
both from the company and individual point of view has continued. Such 
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a reaffirmation has come on several counts. First, there is increasing 
acceptance that the behavioral sciences have a role to plav m helping 
mantad with its problems, that it is an honorable role, and that it must 
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on methods of making the conditions of entry into the organization sat- 
isfying for both the organization and the individual. We will see how 
the traditional personnel selection problem has been transformed into a 
different set of questions today. Following this we will talk about change 
and development programs in today’s organizations. Among the topics 
treated in chapters eleven, twelve, and thirteen are several of the basic 
questions underlying all change programs and some of the more important 
techniques such as T-group (or sensitivity) training and job enncbment 
techniques here and abroad. We will conclude in chapters fourteen and 
fifteen by examining several methodological questions involved in mea- 
suring some of the key dependent variables of the field such as job per- 
formance and various types of job reactions such as job satisfaction 
and ego enhancement. Of particular interest will be how definitions of 
good and bad job outcomes have been changing.in recent years. 
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The author of this paper is one of the most respected pollsters in 
the'United States and has spent much time In recent years sur- 
veying changes in the work ethic. In this article he reports that 
such changes have indeed taken place and that they have impor- 
tant implications for managemenL 



chapter two 


Research on Behavior at Work 


This chapter discusses scientific research methodology, a topic some 
people dislike because it is abstract and conceptual and not very glam- 
orous. Yet, if we want to understand behavior in organizations and the 
factors that influence it, we have to use a method to find the answers. The 
point is that methods for this purpose differ and, as 1 said earlier, the 
method 1 , like other behavioral scientists, prefer is the scientific method. 

In this chapter 1 shall discuss the characteristics of scientific re- 
search in order that you, the reader, vnll understand the reasons for 
this preference^ My discussion will include both its advanta^s and 
problems so that you will see that even though it is the best of the 
methods, it is not without difiiculUes. Finally, 1 will conclude the chap- 
ter by discussing some aspects of research on behavior at work where 
the scientific method does not help (or might hurt) and what this means 
for our understanding of behavior in the work organization. 


The Sclenllflc Method In the Study 
of Work Behavior 

The essence of scientific research h to determine the relationship 
between variables; an example would be determining the relationship 
between a type of leadership behavior and job performance. The two 
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major ways of determining such relationships differ conceptually in sev- 
eraJ important ways. The first of these is the experimental method, a 
technique which supposedly allows causal inference about the types of 
independent variables (e.g., leadership patterns) that affect dependent 
variables (e g., performance). Note, though, that 1 have used the word 
supposedly. There has been much research in recent years that in* 
dicates that casual inferences in experiments with human subjects are 
by no means as clear and easy to make as once thought While this has 
not meant giving up the benefits of the experimental method, it has led 
to increasing care in the interpretation of findings. 

The second major research method, the correlational method, sup- 
posedly docs not allow causal inference. However, this conclusion, too, 
is not clear-cut and certain kinds of correlational studies do allow 
some causal inference. In other words, while there are differences be- 
tween the experimental and correlational approaches, these differences 
may, on occasion, become somewhat blurred. 

Also, there are great similarities between them in that all scientific 
research, regardless of its nature, rests on common guiding principles. 
These principles are, in fact, what distinguish scientific research from 
other kinds of research in the human endeavor (such as literary works, 
humanistic observations, historical and philosophical analysis, and so 
on). Among these principles, the following are perhaps the most impor- 
tant: 


Princlplt One Conclusions, judgments, and inferences ere to be based on 
empirical observations, not beliefs or hopes 
Principle Two Scientific research is purposeful, not random; that Is, there 
are reasons some questions are chosen for Investigation rather than 
others. This statement does not mean that there Is always some 
practical end In mind when a researcher chooses a problem, since a 
theoretical question may be Just as purposeful. What it does mean Is 
that the choice of a problem Is considerably more purposeful than 
the "I wonder what would happen If ..." type of choice sometimes 
used 


Principle Three Scientific research Is cumulative and self-correcting; It 
builds on what has gone before ''Those who do not know the mis- 
takes of history are doomed to repeat them" Santayana once said, 
and it Is to avoid this that the researcher spends a considerable por- 
tion of his time reading the literature The result, hopefuJiy, Is a re- 
search Investigation that extends what we know about a question 
rather than repeating either the knowledge or the mistakes of pre- 
vious work. 


PfiaeU^e Four Scientific research Is replicable; that Is. the procedures un- 
dertaken are stated with such expllchness that any other qualified r^ 
searcher could repeat the research project « he should so wish. A 
claim that leadership theory A leads to more effective organizational 
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performance than leadership theory B has no scientific basis to it 
unless the research operations on which such a claim is based are 
stated with enough clarity and specificity that any qualified person 
could verify the claim himself. 

Principle Fire Scientific research Is communicable; the concepts and 
ideas utilized and studied are not of a private nature but of a kind 
that may, in principle, be utilized by all qualified individuals. 

These are the principles ^at traditionally mark science. They are ideal- 
istic, even though they are sometimes violated either consciously or un- 
consciously. Yet, it is useful to state them clearly here because this is 
what science is supposed to be like. Most behavioral scientists do try 
to follow these principles and when they do. the information obtained ' 
is more reliable than information obtained in other ways. 

Experimental Methods - 

The essence of experimentation is “control,” for example, the 
control of causes of behavior (independent variables) such as social 
conditions, leadership behaviors, and administrative policies in order to 
determine their effects on such outcomes as job performance, satis- . 
faction, risk taking, and so on. There are three major types of experi- 
ments that need concern us here— the laboratory experiment, the field 
experiment, and the simulation experiment— with each having values 
and disadvantags. 

The laboratory experiment’s major characteristic is that condi- 
tions are supposedly more controllable than for any other type of 
study. The experimental (or independent) variable is allowed to vary in 
specified ways between two or more groups, and to the extent that 
there is a consequent effect on the dependent variable, it is attributed 
to the effects of the independent variable. One problem with the lab 
MpensMfH is the exiont to which the results 
iiy,” that is, the degree to which their results arc generalizable to the 
“real” world of woric. There is no one answer to this; sometimes they 
are generalizable and sometimes they arc not. The fact is we have 
learned about some of the factors ''ir^uencing task and work perfor- 
mance from laboratory experiments and the findings from these studies 
have sometimes been replicated in later, less well controlled, more real- 
istic industrial studies. 

The second kind of experiment is the field experiment. As the 
name indicates, it constitutes an attempt to apply the experimental 
method to ongoing, real-life situations. One difference between this and 
the laboratory experiment is in the degree of control possible. Suppose 
that you were interested in determining the effects of a new type of 
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teadcrehip on task pcrfbmtance as compared to the old method If you 
were doing a lab expenmcnt you would set up the research m the fol 
lowing way 


Room 

Tune 

Tasks 

Characlcmtics of 
work group members 


Method of selecting 
work group members 
Typeof leadeiship 


EXPERIVtEKTAL CROUP 

Room 304 
i 00 pm 

Construction tasks 
Mean IQ » 120 
Personality— 1)0 
devistfOn scores on 
adjustment inventory 

Volunteers 
New leadership 


corrmoL croup 
Room 304 

1 00 p St 

Construction tasks 
Mean IQ « 120 
Personality— no 
deviation scores on 
adjustment inventory 

Volunteers 
Old leadership 


The only differences between the (wo groups is the style of leadership, 
and, hopefully, everything else »s comroUed (held constant) Suppose, 
now, that you wanted to do the same experiment in a realistic, field sit 
ualion and you were able to find two supervisors who agreed to act in 
the differential manner desired Let tis assume further, that the man 
agers involved were the heads of sales sections in a department store 
Here, (hen, is what you might find 



EXPERIMENTXt CROUP 

CONTROL CROl 

Room 

On mam floor 

On ihird floor 

Time when job 
behavioral 
measurements are 
taken 

Weekly 

.Weekly 

Characienstics of 
work group members 

Males 

Males 

Meihod of seteclmg 

Hork group members 

Regular nppljcani selccljon 

Union referral 

Type of leadership 

New leadership 

Old leadership 


The difference here is that in the field expenment the researcher has 
less control of possibly relevant variables Sometimes he can perform 
certain statistical procedures that will Increase this control, but some 
times be cannot The result is greater ambiguity m interpretation and 
perhaps, a wasted research project The gam when correct, is realism 
and a greater ability to generalize the results ts compared to the essen 
tial unreality of the laboratory expenmenl Which expenment should be 
performed‘> The answer is both, because both have something useful to 
contnbute In addition the fact that Ihe methodologici! problems are 
different m the two types of expenmcnls means that when we get sim 
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liar results m both cases confidence m our findings is increased even 
more than if they both suffered from the same potential flaws 

The simulation expenment is a combination of the laboratory and 
field expenment, containing some of the advantages and disadvantages 
of both As a research method it duplicates a real life environment on 
a small scale so that changes may be introduced into the environment 
and measured for effects more easily than they can be in real life On 
the other hand, it differs from the laboratory approach in that in the lat- 
ter case the interest is in determining the effects of a single vanable, 
such as leadership style, and there is little concern with whether the 
other external conditions of the expenment are similar to the organiza 
tional conditions in which the leadership style will be exhibited Does 
this make a difference in the simulation expenment’s effectiveness in 
terms of meaningfulness and generalizabihty? Although some people 
think so, there is little evidence to support such a claim— in fact none 
which I know In addition, I do not know the answers to such ques 
tions as (1) How wide ranging a simulation should be set up? For ex 
ample, suppose we wanted to simulate a research group in the sales 
and marketing department in order to study the changing effects of dif- 
ferent marketing conditions Should we simulate deliberations for one 
product'’ for all products? Should we simulate the administrative and 
bureaucratic charactenstics of the unit‘> the nonorganizationaJ environ- 
mental influences that may affect work performance (c g , family prob- 
lems, environmental constraints, and so forth)'’ (2) How tong should 
the simulation be for maximum effectiveness? A day? A week'’ A 
month? There is a study, to indicate the problem, that argues that sun 
ulation can be too complex (Weitz and Adler, 1973) 

• Correlational Methods 

The second major scientific research procedure is the correla 
tional method jo which vanaWes are edwerved aiwJ jjfgasiired Jwihoj/J 
mtervcnlion by the researcher Basically, a correlational study deter- 
mines the relationship between two variables without any attempt to 
control the occurrence of one of the variables to see if changes m its 
values Will affect changes in the other vanables (as we do in the expen 
menial method) An example may be a study made to see if participa 
tive decision making is related to employee job satisfaction. In such a 
study the goal is to find out if variable A (the behavior of the leader) is 
related to vanable B (the altitudes of the employees), not if variable A 
has caused vanable & Because we supposedly cannot make such cau 
sal inference in correlational research, but rather must admit that m the 
case of an obtained relationship B might cause A, as well as A causing 
B, or that they both might be caused by a third vanable (C), this type of 
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research docs not have the status of the expennfental method Consider 
the example- If we arc doing an expenmenia! study, our procedure would 
M to vary the behavior of the supervisors by training them to act in the 
desired manner and then we would wait to see if there is an effect onjob 
satisfaction If there is, then we would (ideally) know to what to attnbutc 
It We would, therefore, have a good idea as to one way to increase job 
satisfaction m the future Such a conclusion, however, might rot be justi* 
ficd if alt we did was measure, at one point in time, the leader’s behavior 
and the employees' attitudes If a positive relationship were found, it might 
be due to the leader causing the job satisfaction, the job satisfaction caus 
ing the leader’s behavior, or, perhaps, both of them being caused by a highly 
competent top rnanagemenl We usually could not tell from a correlational 
study which conclusion to make 

Thus, the major difference between (he two oneniations is that 
the experimental method is interventionist, change-onented. radical, 
and cmphasiita control of variables, whereas the cotTtlational procc 
dure IS conservative, non-change onented, and does not involve con 
trol of variables Yet, as we have already mentioned, we should not ac 
cept these conclusions completely, as there are exceptions Consider 
the case rn which we corre/ate (he job satisfaction of a group of man- 
agers m December (967 with their absentee rate in February and 
March I96S and find a positive relationship between the two Obvi 
ously, we could not conclude that the absentee rate caused job satis 
faction 

Another exception is when we use statistical controls to develop 
notions of causality Suppose we relate intelligence test scores to job 
performance and find a positive relationship Can we safely atiribuie a 
causal relationship to the intelligence of the individual? At first glance 
one would think so and, yet, some might argue that since both intelli- 
gence and job performance are related to socioeconomic status, the posi 
live relationship is due not to intelligence but to a 3rd variable, f c the 
learned achievement motivations of socioeconomic middle- and up- 
per-class individuals There are ways to resolve this problem by appro- 
priate statistical controls one would be to develop different samples at 
each socioeconomic level Thus, if we had separate low, middle, and 
high socioeconomic samples and (he same relationships between m 
telhgence and performance were found for each, we could rule out the 
class variable as a causal factor Hence, while there might be other 
possible causal factors in addition to intelligence, we would, at least, 
have ruled out socioeconomic class 

We might control for possible extraneous effects even more com 
pletcly by subgrouping on two or more variables Consider the follow 
mg possible frameworks for examining this relationship 
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1 RELATIONSHJP BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND JOB PERFORMANCE — 
>0 CONTROLS 

Hypolhelica! Samples Sample Sues 

n«600 

High intelligence 

Low intelligence 300 

2 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND JOB PERFORMANCE - 
CONTROLLING FOR SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 


Itypoiheiical Samples Sample Size 

n*=600 

High intelligence 

high socioeconomic status 100 

High intelligence 

middle socioeconomic slatus 100 

High intelligence 

low socioeconomic status 100 

Low intelligence 

hi^ socioeconomic «tatus 100 

Low intelligence 

middle socioeconomic status 100 

Low intelligence 

low socioeconomic status 100 


3 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTFLLtOENCE AND JOB PERFORMANCE— 
CONTROLLING FOR SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND SEX 


Hjpoiheiieal Samples Sample Size 

n«600 

Males/high miclligencc/ 

high socioeconomic status 50 

Femalcs/high intelligence/ 
high socioeconoTiic status 50 

Malesftigh inlelligeocc/ 

middle socioeconoiTiic status 50 

Fena/tfs/Tiigh intcHigetice/ 
middle socioeconomic status 50 

And so on 


The problem wrth all this is that the sample size on which each rela* 
lionship between intelligence and perfonnance could be obtained shrinks 
very rapidly as variables are controlled. For example, m the second case, 
the sample for each analysis has shrunk from 600 to 1 00 just on the basis 
of two control variables Smce our confidence m any type of statistical 
analysis is in great part afunction of the sample size, one can quickly reach 
a point of diminishing returns as controls are increased 

There is a second type of correlational study that is sometimes 
called causal but it is doubtful whether this description is accurate In 
this type of study individuals are asked to descnbe what their feelings 
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and emotions were ai some previous point m time Using this mformation 
the researcher may then predict hter bcftavior or cxpfam other behaviors 
that took pJace after the significant emotions but before the research m 
vestigation An example may be a situation in which a researcher is m 
vestigatmg the possible altitudinal detcnninanls of work failure by m 
terviewmg people about Ihcir attitudes upon job entry People whom he 
might interview m this type of study are those still on the job whose 
later behavior he will try to predict and those who have already left 
under unfavorable conditions White this study has value « is ex 
tremely doubtful that its findings could be called causal The occurrence 
of selective memoiy ego detense and other such processes would 
seem to be so operative that whatever atmudinal factors are isolated 
(and there would be some) it would be unwise to assume that they were 
the sole causal factore of job failure 


Problems In Scientific Research 

The Problem of Using 
Human Subjects In Research Studies 

In recent years the attention of a good number of psychologists 
has turned to a reexamination of the scientific method Such attention 
has resulted from (he realization (hat perhaps it does not work as well 
as we thought when one is dealing with human subjects who can think 
about react to and form opinions about the research m which they 
participate Basically the problem is this the logic of the expenmcni 
or of the measurement process is that something (1 e the cxpcnmcnlaJ 
change or the measurement) is applied to somebody (the subject) by- 
somebody else (the researcher) and it is assumed that this something is 
what the subject will react to That is he will react to the cxpcnmcntal 
intervention or submit to the measurement process in an automatic re- 
flex type of way, and he will bnng to the research setting no behaviors 
except those being studied by the researcher In other words the tub- 
ject IS assumed to be a passive responder to stimuli with these stimuli 
being those specified by the individual conducting the research project 
But IS this really the case? Consider the following example 

Most managers rrponed (and employees confirmed) that they simply 
went up to the emp'oyee and notified him lhai he would be mieniewcd 
ihe next day at a part cuUr time O'er of the employees reported 
that their superiors eiihcr ordered them to *0 to be Interviewed or u d it 
in such a way that they Imp! cd that they did not want any noise ** 

Thus most employees felt they knew very httte about rhe rwearrh Few- 
reported open resentment (afler aU they were always he ng ordered lo 
do someth ng) Many reported feelmg anxious. 
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The reasons for aiwjeiy seemed lo vary enormously * Why did 
they pick me*’ Who picked me'' Are they going to ask personal ques 
tions'* Arc they trying to get nd of me*' Whose crazy idea was this’ Will 
I be able to understand a professor or a researcher’ Will the questions 
be too difficult’ Will they ask me to write’ How open should I be*' Will 
It gel anyone (including me) m trouble’ What effect will this have on my 
wages earned for the day? )Vhat effect wilj my absence have upon others 
who are working and depend on me’ 

In some cases the aiuiety w<is compounded by informal employee 
kidding and discussion about the research * Uha goes to see the head 
shnnker first’ “I hear they place a hot towel on your bead and send 
clecincal currents through you to make sure you don’t he ’ “They have 
a guy who can read your mind ’ 

Few of these anxieties were openly stated and fewer were dealt 
wjib Many employees, who came to be interviewed or lo fill out ques 
tionnaires with varying degrees of anxiety, attempted to cope with their 
feelings by becoming resigned ( They do things to me unilaterally all the 
lime ) or by mild hostility and cautious withdrawal or non involvement 
(Argyns 1968, pp 190-91) 

It IS obvious in this example that whatever dctennined the responses of 
the employees the questions of the researcher were only pan of the m 
fluence But what else detennines the results if they are not completely 
a function of the research questions'' How senous is the problem’ If it 
IS senous what can we do about u'' 

There can be several types of unintended effects on research re 
suits One of these is a problem that has come to be known as experi- 
menter demand Sometimes, this problem involves the case where the 
individual being studied goes along with the researcher (eg., because 
he likes the researcher or respects science) This means that the sub- 
ject of the research tnes to fulfill the hypothesis if he can figure it out 
and often he can On the other hand, it can also involve the “screw 
you effect that is, the subject figures out the hypothesis of the re- 
searcher and does just the opposite of what is being hypothesized In 
both cases, the determinant of the response has not been the expen 
mental (independent) variable but a social psychological interaction be 
tween the researcher and the person being studied, that is, whether the 
subject wants to help the researcher or ftou 

A second unintended effect can come from the expenmenter him 
self who may unintentionally bias his data m favor of h s hypothesis 
Such umnlentional manipulation is often quite powerful (Rosenthal, 
1967) An example is W’hen the researcher indicates that a particular 
response js better than another by some unintentional smile or similar 
type of cue Most of us are very sensitive to such cues and we often 
look to people to help us decide what to do in an ambiguous situation 
A third type of bras is when the subject tnes to look good. This 
process knovm as social desirability, is different from expenmenter de 
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mand in that here the interest is nol jn meWing or rejecting the de 
mands of the researcher but m doing what one can in order not to be 
evaluated negatively, even if this involves distorting how one really 
feels m response to a particular stimulus 

How often do these contaminating factors occur in research stud 
les*^ Unfortumtely, we do not ^tjow Most research has been devoted 
to demonstrating their occurrence, rather than determining their likeli 
hood of occurrence m different situations 

Another problem with research on human subjects takes a some 
what different tack one more concerned with problems resulting from 
the presumed expertise of the researcher and the controlling influence 
he may adopt m implementing the scientific method A person vvhose 
name we will see often m this book. Chns Argyns has been very 
much concerned with this problem and I have integrated his atguments 
from two of his papers m Figure 2 I 


Ftgura 2 1 

Dysfunctional Implications ol Traditional Researcher Controlled £x 
periments and Surveys 



In later chapters we shall lay heavy stress on Aigyns s theones 
on the negative behavioral effects of hierarchical, externally controlled 
situations such as the traditional formal organuation so we shall not spend 
time on them here However, Argyns has made some very telling points 
concerning the great similaniy between the traditional expenment (in 
which the researcher controls the subject) and the tradilionid bureaucratic 
orcanization marked by pyramidal, suthontanan control mechanisms 
Since the deleterious performance effects of such organizations may be 
considerable, as we shaft see later, the difficulties outlined by Argyns in 
figure 2 1 are important, . „ 

What can be done about the problems of using human subjects in 
research, assuming the problems have at least some validity (cf Ger 
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gen, 1973)’ Allhough some djspute the senousness of the problem 
(Schlenker, 1 975), most disagree and a number of suggesUons have been 
made to improve the situation Perhaps the most potentially fruitful of 
these are the following 

1 Ha%e the subjects m the research uke an active role in designing the 
project, this, according to Argyns (1975), will overcome the behavioral 
effects of subjugation and he provides some evidence for his arguments 

2 Develop more effective ways of disguising the purpose of the research by 
making the relevant instruments more tinobtnisive The problem with 
this suggestion is that it may involve ethical problems of manipulation It 
ignores the fact that people are increasingly sophisticated and may not 
accept manipulation (cf Samuel, 1975) 

3 Have people role play the experiment, as well as actually subjecting them 
to an experimental treatment such as an attitude-change attempt. If there 
are few differences between the results in the expenment and the role 
play, there would seem to be good reason to infer that there has not been 
much of an expenmental effect Cue . m the real expenment. the subject 
might have been playing a role to please the expcnmenier) 

4 Use postexpenmenial tnquines to determine how much the subject was 
responding to the real purposes of the research asropposed to how much 
he ivas responding to demand charac*ensttcs 

The evidence for the value of each of these suggestions is still fragmen- 
tary, we have much to know about the effects of these techniques and 
the problems they can best overcome 


The Problems of Change Studies 

Of all the different kinds of research studies, among the most «n- 
portant are those that have to do with the cv^usUpti of change JJow 
good IS a new training program compared to the old’ Has the allilude- 
change program worked'* Do the supervisors really leam new altitudes 
mlhe company management-development courses'* These are some of the 
different kinds of change studies and their obvious importance makes it 
even more significant that there is common agreement that there are few, if 
any, kinds of research studies more Craugbt with methodological prob- 
lems Consider the following examples of the problems to be faced in 
research of this nature 

the problem of control 

If w.e introduce an attitude-change prograir m an organization in 
June and find it has an effect by a measurement in November, how do 
we determine the attitude changes that have occurred due to other m- 
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fluences on the employees during that tune, e g , societal factors? Sup- 
pose, for example, the attitudes are concerned with racial mtegraljon in 
the organization and race nots had occurred m the interim The labora 
tory enthusiast might advise using a control group, but what control 
group can one use if one is a staff psychologist for company X and that 
IS the population of interest‘> Company Y’ This is hardly a satisfactory 
solution, both on the grounds that company Y might not be interested, 
and, even if it were, the company Y population is likely to be quite dif 
ferent from that of company X on other variables besides the expen 
mental vanabic (i e , the attitude-change attempt) 

premeasuremerit effects 

Take the example of trying to change attitudes toward racial m 
tegration in an organization a little further Typically, the researcher 
would evaluate the current racial attitudes in order to have a base rate 
With which to assess the effectiveness of the change attempt Hence, a 
premeasurement But is it all this simple'^ As a matter of fact, probably 
not since any of the following might also happen 


f At the time of the premeasurement the respondent may say to himself 
The company is jetting ready to integrate and they want to know how 
much trouble there will be 1 hate the company’s guts and even though 1 
don’t particularly care about integration one way or another I think ( 11 
cause them a little trouble by adopting a more negative attitude than I 
feel 

2 At the lime of the premeasurement the respondent might say, I ve 
never if non n the company was interested tn (and svpptxnmg) this type of 
thing, rd better adjust to this and say the proper things even ihoogh 1 
really feel negatively about it ’ 

3 At the time of the premeasurement he may also say Gee I never 
knew the company was interested m me and my opinions The company 
IS really pretty nice so I must do something it obviously wants which is 
to be favorable toward integration, even though I really dan t care one 
way or ihe other 

The problem here is an experimenter demand problem in that the pre 
measurement itself may set off reactions m the respondent that are not 
a result of the expenmental design but which may, nevertheless, in 
fluence scores on the attitude measurement 

loss of sample subjects 

Assume that a premeasurement of attitudes has been ^ade m 
April, the change attempt has been made from May through October, 
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and the postmeasurenent has been done in November A simplified 
table of results might be as follows 



SAMPLE SIZE 

ATTITUDES 

April 

So% ember 


(n=300) 

(n=*200) 

5 most favorable 

too 

)00 

4 

50 

25 

3 

50 

25 

2 

50 

25 

1 least favorable 

50 

25 


Mean = 3 33 

Mean=3 75 


What has happened between the pre and postmeasurement*^ Obvi 
ously, the mean favorabihty score has gone up* suggesting that the 
change program has worked However, something else has also hap- 
pened and that is that 75 people from the onginal sample left the organ 
iiation and are no longer available for retesting in November What 
shall we do with Iheir scores*’ There are a number of alternatives, none 
wholly satisfactory One ts to throw out thetr scores thereby reducing 
the sample size for the study, but that would increase the instability of 
any conclusions made Also ignoring these scores may result m an 
overestimate of the elTectiveness of the change programs since these 
people may ha^e left because (hey reacted negatively to the change at 
tempL On the other hand, it is also conceivable that their leaving might 
have bad nothing to do wjih the change program and that we could 
keep them in the sample to give greater stability to the analysis, with 
each of then being assigned the average change score of the overall 
sample 

the problem of scales 

Am’Aw proMom « ilh oharpe sivdf^s es fkc ffWhodofogrcal pnjlr 
Icm that in computing any effect of a change program individuals who 
scored high originally can only go down (or remain the same) and 
those who scored low can only go up (or remain the same) Using dif 
ferent scales could help solve this problem but only partially For ex 
ample if the scale of attitudes used ranged in possible scores from 1 to 
7. as opposed to 1 to 5, then the people who scored 5 originally could 
conceivably change to 7 (which they could not if it remained a 1 to 5 scale) 
On the other hand, people who scored i still cannot go dow-n Overall 
the problem is messy and there is no one solution 


urconirolled i anables * 

Another persistent difficult) is that in many cases the character 
istics evaluated in change programs are highly gross vanables that have 
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meaning administratively but which are difficult to understand and in 
terpret psychologically For example. Ibe kinds of things that are im 
portant to evaluate for their change effects in an administraUve sense 
may be different training methods (eg, lectures versus group dis 
cussions), different leadership methods (e g , democratic versus author- 
itanan), and so on However, when research is undertaken, many van* 
ablcs are, of necessity, uncontrolled, and these may cause ambiguity in 
interpretation of results Thus, if method A is better than method B. is 
this due to the fact thst the methods are different or is it possibly due 
to the fact that instructor A used method A and that instnicfor B used 
method B and that the instructors differ m quality? One way to answer 
this question is to have instructor A use method B and instructor B use 
method A, but often this is not feasible Even if it were-, there may be 
another problem in that the way an instructor teaches by the second 
method will depend on which method he used first and this will be dif 
ferent for the two instructors Another problem is that even if it were 
possible to isolate instructor or method differences, this would not help 
to identify what it is about those variables that have differential effects 
For example, if v.e arc conceined with instructor differences, what fac- 
tors are responsible for the differential effects? The beanng of the m 
structor'* His attitudes'* His approach toward the students’ The order 
of discussion topics he follows? These are the specific questions we 
must ask if we are really to understand the effects of change programs 
However, to obtain answers to such questions might be time 
consuming and costly They are. therefore, not the kinds of things that 
interest the administrators or managers who pay for these programs 
The solution, often, is a compromise that sometimes satisfies every 
body but might, on occasion, satisfy no one 

measurement problems 

A final miyor dilemma with change studies is that they mevitably 
involve some real headaches in measurement One of these we have al 
ready mentioned in an earlier comment that an obtained relationship 
between onginaj scores and change may be an artifact of the scale of 
measurement used In addition other measurement problems almost in 
evitable in change research are the following (1) The case of changing 
from one level to another may be different at different levels of the 
vanable involved For example, it may be simpler to change from anti 
union to neutral toward union than it is to change from neutral toward 
union to prounion How do you interpret different ch-mge scores at dif 
ferent levels of the scale if the difficulty of changing was different to 
begin wiib? (2) Scores on psychological measurements are rarely the 
same on successive measurements due to the unreliability of the in 
struments It is difficuli to establish conclusively that change scores are 
due to true change rather than the fact that people’s scores generally 
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change from measurement to measurement because of the inadequacy 
of the measure 

Given then, all these problems in change studies, why undertake 
them*’ The answer is obvious They arc crucially important and cannot 
be dispensed with Thus, we continue with change studies using the 
best procedure possible, at the same time being alert to new ap 
proaches to resolving the difficulties For example, if a true expenment 
cannot be done in the sense of being able to isolate and control for all 
vanables except the one independent variable under consideration, one 
approach is to use the quasi-expcnmcnt (Campbell, 1969). an example 
of this being the study of intact groups over lime to see how they 
change as a result of both natural and staged events In this case, each 
group would serve as its own control 

Another possible method for overcoming change study problems 
IS controlling for the possible negative eflccts of pretesting. This ap 
preach consists of the utilization of four groups in the research, rather 
than just the traditional experimental and control groups (Solomon, 
1949) These four groups are as follows 


exoup 1 

CROUP 2 

CROUP 3 

CROUP 4 

Pretest 

Expenmental 

Pretest 

Expenmental 


ireaimeni 


treatment 


Posttest 

Posttest 

Posttest 

Postiesi 


An examination of the four groups on the posttest would indicate the 
following 

J If we compare groups J and 2 wc have a tixuJmonal cxpenmentaJ-con 
trot companion 

2 If we compare groups 1 and 3 wc can determine whether the effects of 
the cxpenmental treatment are due to the expenmentaJ trcaimeni aJbne 
or whether they are due to ihe treatment and pretest in combination 

3 If we compare groups 2 and 4 we can delemime how much of an effect 
taking a pretest alone without any expenmental intervention might have 
on a posUcsl in terms of stimulating changes of vanous sorts 

The major problem wnh this approach of course is that u is difficult 
enough to get only two groups comparable to one another getting four 
comparable groups seems almost fantasy 


Evaluating the Significance of Research Findings 

Once a research study is completed how do we interpret the find 
mgs'* Suppose that the mean level of attitudes toward racial integration 
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m an orsanmuon in November is 4 73 whereas in Apnl it was 4 03 
What does this mean*^ 

The underlying philosophy m making inferences in reseaich raves 
ligations IS conservative because the assumption is that one should not 
claim posiuve results m an investigation unless the claim of negative 
results IS highly improbable In this context positive results usually 
mean the establishment of a relationship while Negative results usually 
mean that whatever relationships we obtain between vannbles are of a 
chance inconsequential nature and not to be relied on 

The logic involved in making these inferences can best be de 
senbed hv an example Suppose we measure 10% of the women in a 
factory on job attitudes and 10% of the mea In each case He have 
taken a 10% sample from a population (eg the total number of 
women m that factory) which has a mean level of job attitudes and a 
variation of attitude around that mean (i e not everybody has the same 
job attitude) Hence if we take a 10% sample from the female popu 
htion the mean of that sample will generally not be exactly the mean 
of the overall population since we may have sampled a little too high or 
a little too low from that particular group However it will generally 
not be too different and taking more samples of 10% each will make 
the average mean of all the means taken from the different samples the 
same as the overall population mean Now if we find that the male mean 
in the 1 0% sample is not too different then we can claim negative results 
0 e there are no differences and they arc both samples from a popu 
lation With the same mean) On the other hand if the means of the two 
samples are greatly different from each other then we can claim posi 
tive results (i e there are difierences between males and females and 
the samples we have obtained are samples from populations with differ 
ent means) It is the purpose of theory rn statrstical nference to pro- 
vide various techniques to enable us to determine when the differences 
between two (or more) means are loo great to accept the hypothesis of 
no dilfcrcnce and when Wa! significant relationships between variables 
should be accepted In this case the technique we would use would be 
the f test ' the logic of which is to compare the ratio of the difference 
between the obtained means to the kinds of differences we would ex 
pect if we assumed that the two means came from the same population 
If the ratio IS great enough doubt is cast on the hypothesis that they 
are both from the same population with a significant ratio (or 0 gen 
erallj taken to be one in which the probability that it could have oc 
curred by chance is 5% or less On the other hand when the probabil 
ity that they could have been taken from the same population is greater 
than 5% we usually attribute the differences obtained to the random 
fluctuations that we said might ansc from taking samples slightly above 
« The retevanc formulas for die / test owJ l»»e Pewen proJuci-momeni correlauon 
coeffic ent. menuoned below vnll be found in any •taint c» text 
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or below the population mean. While this is whal we shall generally 
mean by significant results, you should be aware that we are talking 
only about statistical significance here, rather than practical. Sometimes 
the 5% level of significance can be met when using very large samples 
but the actual differences obtained may be quite trivial in a practical 
sense. 

Similar comments can be made about the other major way of de- 
termining the relationship between variables— the Pearson product- 
moment correlation coefficient. This is a measure of the relationship 
between two variables that takes as its major point of departure the ex- 
tent to which two variables order people similarly. If the variables do 
order them similarly, the value of the relationship would approach ei- 
ther -f-1 (fora positive re/ationship) or— i (fora negative reiafionship). 
A person high on one would be predicted accurately to be high on the 
other. On the other hand, if the correlation is low, its value would ap- 
proach 0 and the level of prediction would not be high. For this measure, 
also, it is possible to determine whether the relationship obtained meets 
the 5% level of significance or whether the obtained relationship is a func- 
tion of random fluctuations. In general, the hi^er the correlation (i.e., 
the more it departs from 0 and approaches either —1 or -f 1) the more 
confidence we can have in the obtained relationship, but here, also, 
sample size is important The larger the sample size is, the belter al- 
though, as in the Mest, a correlation coefficient with very large samples 
can be statistically significant and yet not indicate a practically strong 
relationship. In both cases we have to be very careful about two 
things: (1) not to overemphasize statistical significance if we see that 
the actual results do not indicate strong relationships between the vari- 
ables (when the significance comes from very large samples), and (2) to 
make sure that the relationships obtained are based on at least suf- 
ficiently large groups to warrant some confidence. Although what con- 
stitutes a sufficiently large group depends greatly on conditions of the 
research, it usually means at least 30 people in each group in experi- 
mental studies and 75 to 80 in correlational studies. 


Where Science May Not Help: 

The Choice of Problems 

Until now 1 have discussed the logic of scientific research meth- 
odology in the study of work behavior, some of Us strengths and some 
of its weaknesses. Overall, with its demands for observation, replica- 
tion. and its attempts to control subjectivity and obtain objectivity, the 
scientific method provides the best way to find out the answers to 
questions, once you know whal the question is, and here is the rub. 

The fact is that scientific methodology may not tell one what to look 
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for and. in fact, can sometimes operate as a blinder on creativity by tm- 
pJicilJy encouraging one to think along scientifically established, well 
grooved channels When creativity is discouraged in favor of the safe 
but sure study the results may be a waste of effort, both for the field 
and for the people involved The point is that science can help one for- 
mulate and articulate a problem once it is developed, but it doesn’t nec- 
essarily stimulate ongma! thought 

Where does meaningful, creative problem development come 
from? We will talk more about this later but basically it comes from an 
openness to expenence and an awareness of the complexity of the 
world More operationally, it means being open to everyday events and 
the problems evidenced in these occurrences (Ghiselli, 1974) It means 
looking at the extreme and the absurd, not because the absurd itself *15 
that crucial but because it may illustrate something very important 
(Weick, 1974) You might, as an exercise, sec how many or what types 
of meaningful research questions you can formulate from the everyday 
events I have taken from the newspaper which is lying on my desk as I 
wnte this 

1 the increasing number of young and middle aged people who have re 
jected organizational life to go ‘ back (o the land 

2 the effect of unemployment on the esteem of low socioeconomic males 
and Its societal implications 

3 corporations’ admitting illegal bribes of dcwneslic and foreign govern 
ments, 

4 the expenence of the US military m racially integrating their oOlcer corps 

5 a recent French expenment m democratizing the work setung. 

For each of these I (and, 1 am sure, you) could formulate a whole se 
nes of researchable questions Similarly, if wc pick up any other news 
paper or just keep our eyes and ears open, other questions occur The 
point is to be open to what is taking place The scientific attitude is irfi 
portant in evaluating the hypotheses we develop and it can. on occa- 
sion. suggest a problem on the basis of knowledge already developed 
However, it can also keep us too much in already ground paths if we 
rely on it too much for problem and hypothesis generation For this, 
we need an openness and a sensitivity which are not the same as the 
scientific attitude and the scientific method but which serve as effective 
complements to them 


A Prognostic Remark 


Evtn we follow everythme suggested tn this chapter, Ihal is, 
even if we are creative in prohlem development and scienldically ng 
orous m hypothesis evaluation, will we learn all we need lo know ahout 
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organizational behavior? The question of the applicability of the scientific 
method to human behavior is a matter about which many have had 
doubts for years. Clearly, the complexity is enormous and the goal of a 
unified theoretical framework is even harder to achieve than we used to 
think (Cronbach, 1975). Yet progress is being made, as this book will 
show, and I do not see a better alternative at this point. Science may 
not tell us everything, and it certainly does not give us values, which 
must come from other aspects of the human experience. What science 
docs give us is one useful, meaningful way of finding out about some of-^ 
the factors that influence behavior in organizations and what we can 
do about changing these factors. This is the emphasis we will lake in 
this book. 


Summary 


This chapter has been devoted to methodology, revolving mostly 
around an examination of the scientifle method, its characteristics, its 
advantages, and Its faults. Two major frameworks were examined: the 
experimental method, which involves control of variables; and the cor- 
relational survey, which consists of studying the relationships between 
variables without any attempt to control their occurrence or value. Al- 
though different from one another, the two frameworks are similar in 
that they both rely on objectivity, rephcability. and communicability. 
Furthermore, it was argued that the ability to control variables in ex- 
periments was not always very high and that certain types of statistical 
controls were possible in correlational surveys. 

Along with the advantages of scientific methodology, there are 
also problems. Considerable discussion was devoted to the problems of 
experimenter demand, of change studies, and of^easurement and scal- 
ing problems. Finally, the chapter emphasized the fact that science 
helps one to solve problems adequately but that it may not be partic- 
ularly helpful in generating meaningful, exciting questions. What one 
needs for this is an open, inquiring interest in the world and its prob- 
lems. Without it. science becomes a rigorous methodological procedure 
for soU ing problems that may not matter. 
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PART II 


THEORETICAL PROCESSES 
IN ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


‘ There w nothing so practical as a good theory," ike great psycholo’ 
gist Kurt Lewin once said, and no^^here is this os true as In the study 
of behavior in work organtzauons Theory has aUays been a mailer of 
great interest to researchers in this field because theoretical Investiga- 
tion (J) does much to highlight the significant factors that irfiuence at- 
titudes and behaviors of interest (e g , work performance, aggression, 
job satisfaction etc ), (2) enables systematic tnvestigaiion, and (3) pro- 
vides guidelines for administrative intervention in Part U, as we re 
view the various types of theoretical mvestigauons and frameworks 
that have marked this field, we will see how these adtanioges of iheo- 
relica! research have contributed to the growth of our Conceptual un- 
derstanding of work behavior and to the development of more elective 
practice 

Chapters three and four discuss theories of motivation as these 
influence such organtzalhnaUy important behaviors as work perfor- 
mance, aggression, creativity, nsk taking, and power We >*/// see that 
there are a number of theories In the field that are similar In some 
11 ays and different in others Taken in context, they suggest significant 
directions for future theareiical development and management inter- 
venUon 

in chapter five we w til focus on intellectual and cognttiv e-processing 
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abilities and some of the newer theoretical developments in these fields of 
research. We will see that there are some interesting implications in these 
newer developments for organizational functioning. 

Chapters six. seven, and eight deal with organizational variables 
such as leadership structure and policies, and how differences in these 
influence such outcomes as work performance, aggression, and feelings 
about the self and others. 

Finally, chapter nine focuses on theory and research relating to 
reactions to job experience such as effects on self-esteem, estrange- 
ihe self and others, stress, a.vd foh satisfaction. 



chapter three 


The Motivation to Work 


Like many other behavioral sctemists, I am often called by executives 
in organirations to give them a one*day seminar in motivation, hfost of* 
ten they want to find out how they can Increase work motivation to the 
levels at which they think they themselves are working. The techniques 
they have been using do not seem to work, and they want to learn others. 
Often, when I arrive at the onganixation, 1 am immediately told by a num- 
ber of the executives that they "know dam well what to do— but the com- 
pany won’t let them doit.” Usually, I translate this to mean that they be- 
lieve that there is no need for newpsychological techniques for motivating 
employees and that if they were allowed to use the old, traditional tools 
of rewarding good behavior and punishing the bad. this so-called problem 
of employee motivation would be resolved. 

What of this? Is this all there is to the problem of employee moti- 
vation; that is, do we know what influences behavior and all we need is 
the opportunity to apply the appropnatc rewards and ponishmenis? Or 
is there something more complex jnvofved if management actually is to 
influence employee behavior? Arc the motivational factors inRuencing 
behavior more complex than iradilionally thought? There is, in fact, 
good reason to think that this is so and X will try to show why in this 
chapter. 
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The Tradhtonat Approaches: 

Anxiety and Rational Economic Man 

The term traditional has many meanings but in the context which 
concerns us here the meanings are clear The traditional means of moti- 
vating workers arc, to some managers, the judicious (or, perhaps, unju- 
dicious) use of anxiety, to others the use of the rational economic man 
model, and, for some, the use of both To these people, these methods 
are all that is needed and what they want is the freedom to use them 
Our interest here is first to examine exactly what is meant by these 
theories of motivation (for this is what they are) and then to determme 
how adequate they are as theones and guides for management action 

Anxiety 

It is a source of interest to me that the effects of anxiety as an in- 
fluence on adult work performance m the everyday setting are just be- 
ginning to be investigated Considenng what wc have just said, this is 
surprising Yet, anxiety simply has not been of great interest to stu- 
dents of organizational behavior until very recently 

The picture is changing now, however, and we are starling to gam 
valuable insights, both from the laboratones of the expenmeniaJ psy- 
chologist and from the field study of complex human events 

Turning first to the former body of research, anxiety has long 
been a favonte among the rigorous, experimentally minded psycholo- 
gists because they can establish the necessary condition of anxiety 
quite easily m the controlled environment of a laboratory and because 
this interest links them to the world of complex human affairs As a re 
suit, there is a body of anxiety related research that has some signifi- 
cance for the worid of work if we do not generalize il loo far (After 
all, anxiety that is developed m a study of learning nonsense syllables 
IS not exactly the same as the anxiety of real life living. The two are’ 
different m terms of their significance and importance ) The major re- 
sults of the anxiety studies can be summarized as follows 

1 Anxiety facilitates performance on easy tasks 

2 Anxiety debilitates performance on hard tasks 

3 For any specific task there is a charactenstic curve that shows that in 
creasing anxiety faeiliialcs perfbnnance up to a point, beyond that point. 

It debOiiates iL The level of this point differs according to task difficulty 
For easy tasks the anxiety point can be mcreased to a fairly high level 
before it becomes debilitating for the hard task anxiety can be mcreased 
only slightly, if at all and almost all anxiety becomes debnitaiing. 

How does one interpret these finduigs? Clearly, it depends on 
your perspective and particular situation For the manager who is su- 
pervising a group of employees performing relatively simple jobs there 
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IS justjficatjon for using anxiety as a moiiTOtor, whereas for those 
whose subordinates are perfonnmg hard jobs, the reverse is true In 
this sense there is some support here for the opinions of the traditional 
ists concerning the value of anxiety as a motivator Yet, they should 
not be too quick to claim support since a number of qualifications 
clearly are m order First, the results show no support for the use of anx 
lety when the task is difficult. In fact, just the opposite is true. Just as 
important, and a qualification that illustrates the difference between the 
laboratory and real life, the easy-hard task distinction is very significant 
m the world of work because continuing to perform easy jobs may, in and 
of Itself, have dysfunctional consequences of various kinds As we will 
see, there is currently a movement against simple, repetitive jobs in favor 
of more challenging jobs and the simple jobs may eventually assume little 
importance If this happens, if wouW, logicalty, decrease the importance 
of anxiety as a motivator 

Perhaps the most major qualification concerns the extent to which 
the anxiety of the psychological laboratory is generahzable to (he anx 
lety m real life I would submit that there is a real question here, par 
ticularly smee it has become apparent that there are a number of differ 
ent kinds of human anxiety, with each having different antecedents and 
consequences In other words, since there are data supporting an over* 
ail anxiety factor and since there is also evidence for specific types of 
anxiety, particularly m human behavior, pertiaps the best thing to do is 
to take account of these expenmentat findings, accept them as having 
some (but limited) generalizability to human affairs, and then turn to more 
specific anxiety variables such as fear of failure and fear of success, 
factors of considerable importance for work behavior 


fear of failure 

The first of these two concepts to be studied was fear of failure, 
identified by John Atkinson of the University of Michigan m the 1950s 
(cf Atkinson, 1958, Atkinson and Feather, 1966) Basically, fear of 
failure desenbes the anxiety that is felt about the feeling of failure, not 
ob/ective failure itself, and it is Atkinson’s hypothesis that there are in 
dividual differences m this charactcnstic with some people having more of 
this anxiety than others Fear of failure combines, he proposes, with 
other characteristics of the individual and the particular task situation 
in influencing achievement-onented behavior as follows 


1 

2 


Individuals who are high m fear of failure waol to avoid achievement 
Jemanding situations ui general 

[f they are forced to stay in such situauws by some e»her mouwuonrf 
“oree such as the desire to go along with a group interested i" 
nenl. high fear-of failure people will work best in situauons where they 
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are either very likely to fail or very likely to succeed, as opposed to situ- 
ations of medium risk for success. There are two reasons for this: 

a. If they work at a very' difficult task, nobody will blame them for fail- 
ing (it is not objective failure they try to avoid, but ihe feeling of fail- 
^ure). 

b, ifihey workat^vcryeasyiask.they willnotbelikelytofail. 

One of the interesting aspects of Atkinson’s framework is that he 
predicts some of those paradoxical behaviors that have always fasci- 
nated both psychologists and laymen (including me). For example, he 
predicts that a person \Wth a high fear of failure is more likely to 
choose a situation in which he is likely to do poorly than one in which 
he has a medium probability of success, ^ven only two choices. Atkin- 
son’s reasons for this prediction are his theoretical assumption of the 
desire to avoid feelings of failure rather than objective failure and the 
fact that a person is less likely to be blamed for failure if the task is 
very hard, rather than of medium difficulty. In this way Atkinson de- 
rives self-defeating behavior from an assumption that man is basically 
trying to achieve the best for himself. Clearly, this is a neat theoretical 
mechanism. 

Atkinson’s theory has considerable research support in its behav- 
ioral predictions and we have by now a considerable body of informa- 
tion and accompanying hypotheses about how people with a high fear 
of failure behave. Bimey, Burdick, and Teevan (1969) have summa- 
rized such a person as likely to do the following: 

1. avoid situations where he wUI be evaluated precisely: 

2. prefer comparing himself against groups greatly deviant from himself; 

3. prefer privacy; 

4. prefer v'aguc and imprecise measures of performance; 

5. reject responsibility; 

6 blame others when he fafls to meet a performance standard. 

^en we consider these findings, in addition to Atkinson’s work, 
there is not much doubt that fear of failure is, both actually and poten- 
tially, a very useful way of viewing the motivational processes of some 
people. Consider, for example, how fear of failure people would at- 
tempt to block performance appraisal programs. However, there are 
melhodologica] problems with this approach which tell us we need to go 
slow. One is the tendency to use different measures of fear of failure in 
different studies, even though there is considerable evidence to indicate 
that the studies do not always measure the same thing (Weinstein, 1969). 
Another problem concerns the groups often studied. In many cases, the 
procedure has been to give subjects two fests-a fear-of-fa'»iire measure 
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and a ncedforachicvemnnt measure'-and then rank them separately 
accordms to them scores on each The researcher than picks those indi 
viduals who are high on one and low on the other and studies the ejitreme 
poups Unfortunately, in this way he is ignonng those who are high on 
^th and those who are low on both This means that any Bndings are 
based on the behavior of only 50% of the onsinal sample who are oot 
randomly chosen but preselected How generalizabic are the findings 
then’ Also if we preselect on fear of failure what else are we preselect 
mg on? The significance of this point js seen if we reahre that a study that 
preselects a sample on the basis of socioeconomic level also preselects on 
a host of other variables related to socioeconomic level such as race reli 
gion residence, and the like To what population would we generalire the 
results of such a study? The same question can be raised m regard to At- 
kinson s work m this area. 

I like the fear of faflore research because it may explain such di 
verse behaviors as self defeating choices extreme nsk taking (or none 
at all) antagonism toward accurate performance evaluation and the rca 
sons why male machismo ts so dysfunctional at times However, there 
are methodological problems that need to be clarified 

/ear of success 

Res'^arch on fear of success our other anxiety variable reflects 
many of the same concents with paradoxical forms of human behavior 
that have marked the fear-of failure research What distinguishes it 
even more is that interest in it began at the same time as and became 
tied in with the women's liberation moiemeni Indirectly it was wevi 
table that a new concept would be developed m order to explain th* 
achievement behavior or the lack of it in women The work of 
McClelland on need for achievement (see below) and the work of At 
kmson on fear of failure has always had difficulty in predicting the 
achievement behavior of women Yet you and 1 know that many 
women achieve and tf such behavior w not predictable by the theones 
and ideas we use for men what does predict it? The managers and ex 
ecutives of organizations who arc being flooded daily by the demands 
of newly work motivated women have a legitimate interest in the ques 
lion a question that began to be answered some years ago by Matina 
Homer in her doctoral dissertation research It was in this work that 
we were first confronted with the proposal that Intelligent nomen in 
our society have been socialized along mutually contradictory dimen 


I We w II discuss the need for achievement concept lawr m th s chapter Basicany 
,nd viduals high on this vanaWe acl la an CPP« Ic manner lo those h gh on the fear of 
SutfH^c^r It IS pass bte lo have high (ortosv) wnourns of both 
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sions. On the one hand, they have been taught to value achievement 
and success, as most people have been traditionally in our society, and 
on the other, they have been taught to fear success as college students 
and in the adult working world because success was considered non- 
feminine. Success in the world of work, they have learned, is for men, 
while the world of the home and the family is the appropriate sphere of 
activity for women. Attempts to leave the home in order to succeed in 
the world of work would stamp a woman as a failure, as a woman, 
even though she was originally encouraged to succeed in school at the 
lower levels. Homer maintained that this Is what fear of success means 
and it is why she proposed that there ts such a low level of vocational 
achievement by high-ability women. 

Homer’s hypothesis (1968) has been revised considerably since 
her ori^al formulation. In one direction, there has been considerable 
support for her ideas by Broverman, et. aJ., (1972) who have reported 
interesting findings that revolve around the following perceptions, 
which were held by all of the samples they studied, male and female, 
and across different occupational groups: 

1. The image of t^e ideal personality is seen to be similar to that of the suc- 
cessful man. 

2. The image of the successful woman is opposite to that of the successful 
man. 

3. The image of the neurotic personality is opposite to that of the Ideal per- 
sonality. 

If you have pul 2 and 2 together and have come to the conclusion that 
the unsuccessful woman equals the ideal personality and the successful 
man, your arithmetic is pretty good. 

However, it also seems to be true that fear of success is not 
true of all women (Alper, 1974) and that it is a psychological variable 
which occurs in some cases but not all. The key factor for women 
seems to be the degree to which the family background of the woman 
is traditionalist in nature. If it is, she develops fear of success. If it is 
not (Le.. if the mother has a career and the father is supportive), then 
apparently she does not develop such a fear. This finding and the fact 
that fear of success is now also being found among large numbers of 
men (Hoffman. 1974; Alper, 1974; Feather and Raphelson, 1974) sug- 
gest a problem with the definition of fear of success, for clearly males 
have not received the contradictory socialization discussed by Homer. 

One possible explanation for the occurrence of fear of success in 
men (Hoffman, 1974) is that achievement, traditionally a source of neg- 
ative social evaluation for women, has now also become negatively 
evaluated by many men. There is considerable evidence for this argu- 
ment. YankeJovich, in a study of nationwide samples of college youth 
(Business and Society Review, 1974). found that the belief that hard 
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^ dropped dunng the years from 1970 to 1973 from 

79% to 56% This change has been accompanied by an increased nega 
live attitude toivard business and its stress on monetary rewards to the 
exclusion of other possible job raJues These results have Jed Vanke- 
lovich (1974) to propose several new cultural trends relevant to tJje 
work setting, among which are the changing meaning of success and 
doubts about the desirability of efRciency Both of these obviously have 
significance for the degree of achievement moiivauoa. 

Another explanation for male disuiteresi in achievement relates to 
the fear-of failure concept I spoke of earlier Perhaps success has come 
to mean something that is negative and dehumanizing because it im 
plies that a person must perform well to evaluate himself highly and 
that failure is to be avoided at all costs It may be that some males 
have developed a negative altitude toward this role Although this point 
has been raised recently by the men's liberation movement and by 
waters such as Vilar (1972), clinical psychologists have for years been 
familiar with the phenomenon of males rejecting responsibility m mid 
life for the first tune and now we are reading of such cases in journal 
istic accounts of “male menopause" and the like Later I am going to 
discuss studies of muiagers by Tamowieski (1973) and Bartoleme 
(1972) among others, which suggest that this rejection of success aigu 
ment may have considerable viability for older men and that the atu 
lude may have spread to their children 

Overall, the major conclusion to be made is that there is a nega 
live attitude toward success today among some men and women, 
whether one calls ii fear of success, a rejection of fear of failure, or a 
Violation of new (or old) societal norms about the value and meaning of 
success. 


ImpUcations for martagemenl 

What does all this mean for management? Onb major implication 
IS that il would be fruitful to reduce at least some types of anxiety in 
the work setting, particvhriyrihost that generate a negative reaction to 
success Some of the problems are a function of other institutions be 
sides work organizations and there is a limit to how much we can ex 
pect any organization to accomplish However, we can expect them to ac- 
complish something since there is reason to think that much of the anxiety 
may be coming from a perceived overemphasis on demands by the v ork 
system at a cost of other types of personal, familial, and societal needs 
Uter when we will be examining alienation, estrangement, and similar 
concepts, most of which also relate to a withdrawal of interest from the 
work setung and a lack of concern with achievement, mecharasms and 
approaches to dealing with these problems will be discussed 

My own belief is that fear-of failure anxiety needs to be moder 
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ated considerably but perhaps not eliminated completely. 1 think that 
the feapof-failure research outlined earlier dictates such a recommen- 
dation. The problem, however, is that many of our traditional norms 
and beliefs say that fear of failure should be maximized as a motivating 
device. Why has it remained so significant in managerial thinking? I 
will suggest two reasons. First, there is obviously great theological and 
cultural support for proposing fear of failure as a significant factor in 
human affairs This is hardly the place to go into these matters exten- 
sively, but it is naive to downgrade the significance of fear of failure, 
even in these days of human liberation. Millions of people’s lives con- 
tinue to be shaped by'these theological and cultural traditions, either 
positively or negatively. Second, fear of failure may be used as a mo- < 
tivator because it provides a symbol of the status and power of the 
user. After all, is not generating fear in one’s subordinates one of the 
most unambiguous ways of showing status? There is a considerable 
body of research in support of this and we will discuss the implications 
of hierarchical status for this behavior later. 

NVhatever the reasons, fear of failure will continue to be used by 
many managers, despite its mainly negative influence on work behavior 
and despite the increasing number of people who may not care about 
working. Its cultural support, Its value for the user, and the very real ^ 
threat of such management decisions as discharge, demotion, and lay- 
offs as an influence on some people assures its continued operation, 
even though it would be far more optimal for those who run our organi- 
zations (0 encourage the growth of the need for achievement, a moti- 
vational influence discussed below which is far better for both the indi- 
vidual and the organization. 


The Rational Economic Man Model 

The other side of the tradfthftalist approach to work motivation 
can be summarized in a number of ways, but probably the easiest way 
is lo say that it is the rational notion that perfbnnance is a function of 
the values one expects to get by performing, and that the more one can 
get, the more one will perfonn. In its simplest framework it slates that 
if (1) a man or woman thinks that some kind of outcome is desirable, 
and (2) he or she can get the outcome by performing at a given level, 
then (3) he or she will be motivated to perform at that given level. You 
will recognize this statement as similar to the concepts of utility and 
sObjective uiilny as they have been called by economists for hundreds 
of years, and indeed it is. Their notion, tew, has been that individuals 
have certain preferences in that they like some things over others and, 
all other things being equal, they will behave jn a manner designed to 
achieve as many of these preferred outcomes as possible, provided 
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ihey believe that these desired objects are attainable on the basis of 
their efforts Obviously one does not have to be an economist to ais 
preciate the essential logic and rationality of this type of approach to 
understanding work motivation It is engraved deeply m our culture 
and will strike a responsive chord of familianty m most of us as being 
perhaps just common sense 


In fact the acceptance of this approach along with anxiety is so 
embedded within us that together they provide the iheoreijcal basis on 
which most of the practices commonly found in our forma! organiza 
tions have traditionally rested In these or^mzations the controlling 
mfluence— usually management— decides that there are certain gratifi 
cations that most people want from their jobs gnttiUcations which it is 
m the power of management to control (e g salary promoiioo secur 
ity and good working conditions) Management controls and increases 
worker performance (including their oWn) by making the attainment of 
these rewards contingent on effective work performance TTiese out 
comes serve as incentives to the worker for better performance pro* 
vjded according to the theory that the workers believe the rewards ac 
tually are attainable through their efforts If they believe that such 
rews^s are not contingent on their performance they will not react to 
them as incentives 

An example of this approach is given m a study by Lawler and 
Porter (1967) Their research was concerned with testing the hypothe- 
sis that the amount of effort a person expends on his job as judged by 
his superior and peers is related to the extent to which he perceives 
that he could achieve desired outcomes by engaging m such effort In 
addition they predicted that ftis overaff peiformance a/so would be re- 
lated to such perceptions of rewards. However this relation would be 
at a lower level since overall performance would also be affected by 
such things as ability and the accuracy of role perceptions whereas ef 
fort would not The sample used m testing these hypotheses consisted 
of 154 managers m five oiiganizations ranging from a large manufac 
tunng firm to a local Y M C A Table 3 1 summarizes some of the re 
suits of this study indicating significant support for their hypotheses 
One crucial point to Lawler and Porter s work and the work of 
others using this framework concerns how they account for the lack of 
responsiveness ro incentives on the part of some individuals 


However even if he feels that race ving a transfer does depend on per 
formance he may not feel that peiformance « raJoted to effort The raa 
son for this would be a bel cf that although the organ zat on wdl defi 
nitely give a transfer for a certa n level of performance he mmself js not 
capable of achieving that performance even with a h ^ level of 'Horl In 
other words be might be th nking something like I know if I sold x 
amount of our products the company would transfer me but it weutd be 
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Table 3 1 

Correlations between Extent to V/hich a 
Person Perceives Valued Rev<ards Are De- 
pendent on Work Performance and Vanous 
Measures of Work Performance 


ORK PERFORMAiNCE MEASURES 

CORRELATIONS 

Strpenofs’ raakjjgj ot. 

JobpCTfonaznct 

18 

Effon 

27* 

Pe*n'r4nkingsoQ 

Job psrfonnance 

:ii 

Elton. 

3(P 

Ss!f ratings on. 

JobpeTfoTmartce 


Effon 



Soune. Lawler Poner, 1967, po I22-M2 


‘/■<05 

‘P<0I 


jiratticaHy impo«ib!« tor rat to Mil that much no rooUtr how hard I 
tned (Porter and Lawltr, 1968, p 19) 

Conceptually, Porter and Lawler account for unresponsiveness to incen 
lives by suggesting that it is due to lack of confidence and belief in one’s 
own abilities and skills The incentive theory framework for w ork behavior 
in this contemporary version is, therefore, similar to an app'roach to work 
moln anon knoa-n as a balance or a consistency model, which I am going 
to outline later However, there arc differences, also, as we will sec 

A number of other rational economic man thconcs exist in the 
work motivation literature besides the one used by Porter and Lawler 
(cf Vroom. 1964. House, 1971, Campbell. Dunnettc. Lawler, and 
Wcicfc, 1970) I will not list them all because basically the idea under- 
lying all of them is similar In all of them the idea is that behavior is a 
function of the value one expects to obtain from a set of behaviors 
(value being a function of the reward to be obtained and one’s liking 
for the reward) and one’s rational expectancy of being able to engage m 
the behavjors required to obtain the reward 

It IS a matter of considerable interest, therefore, that the research 
literature testing these theories is nowhere nearly as supportive as 
these cultural traditions and their conlempotaiy popularity would sug 
gesL Table 3 2 summanzes many studies that have utilized this frame 
wotk and it IS clear that while support is often found this support is 
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not invartaWc In addition. ev«n when support is found, the relation- 
ships arc often quite low, as House. Shapiro, and Wahba (1974) and 
Locke (1975) have pointed out 

W’hy'> The question has interested many people (cf Miner and 
Dachlcr, 1973, Kopclman, 1974) and a number of explanations have 
been olTered that are worthwhile for us to consider here for their theo- 
retical inicresL We will also see that knowledge of these limitations is 
of considerable importance for management’s ability to utilize the ap- 
proach m real life, applied situations 

One vciy serious problem is that the concept of value is psycho- 
logically complex Traditionally, the economic min theory and its con- 
temporary analogues— expectancy-vafuc and insirument^ity theory- 
have used as values money, advancement, pensions, security, and the 
like ll has become clear that this is an unnecessarily narrow view of 
values and that people are interested in the opportunity to achieve 
other types of v^ues such as interesting, challenging, or socially re- 
sponsible work An example of the behavioral effccis of trying to 
achieve this value is McClelland's work on need for achievement, a re 
search program wc will talk about later There are many people whose 
desires are more in these newer areas rather than m the traditional 
ones Hence, one reason for the relative lack of support for the ap 
proach may be that in many of these applications the most sigmhcant 
motivational incentives were simply not investigated 

A second explanation for (he findings listed m Table 3 2 is that 
some of the assumptions that seem to be implicit in the application of 
the economic min (or expectancy value) theory may not be valid One 
of the most important of these assumptions is (hat more is better, that 
IS, (he greater (he mcendve, the greater the influence on behavior 
There are at least two research programs that provide some negative 
evidence for this assumption One of these is the work of Deci (1972), 
W'ho engaged in a number of experiments to find out what happens 
when one combines traditional incentives (eg , money) and those con 
sidered more modem (c g , challenging work) in influencing work moti 
vation His results indicated that there arq no overall cumulative effccis 
when you add one incentive to behavior to another, an effect that the 
economic man m^eJ would not predict Instead, Deci found that al 
ready performing a task for one incentive seems to lessen the effect of 
an additional incentive A finding similar to (his has also resulled from 
a study of naval career choice (Glickman Goodstadt. Frey, Romanc 
zuk, and Korman. 1 974) In this study it was found that adding incentives 
for naval enlistment and reenhstmenl did not lead to greater likelihood of 
choosing the navy as a career In fact, sometimes it led to less 

Other research on the preceived utility of pay incentives by Giles 
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Summary of Research Investigations of Rational Economic-Man Approaches to 

WofXWlotWatlon 

iNVEsnc/MORs sampleandstudydesion results 


OeoTgopoloMS 621 manufaciutiai 

Mahoney, «nd /ones opcrauonsemplojees 

{!9571 


Uwler(l966) 211 lower and middle 

mamgm 

Galbraith and 32 production Use 

Cummings (1967) employees 

Hackman and 82 female service 

Porter (1968) representatives 


Lawler 0969} 41 f?«f le*vl and 

Hhigher level managers 
Q»ti(l9«) t69(emales 

experimental oanipulatron 
of work settings 


Gavin (1970) V92 male and 173 female 

candidates for management 
positions 


Goodman Rose, 66 scientists and cnpneers 

and Furcon(1970) 

Mitchell and Albri^t 42U S Navyorficers 

(1972) 


Wofford (1971) 207 white and blue 

collar employees 

Pritchard and Government employees 

Sanders (1973) 


Pritchard and DcLeo Laboratory simulation 

(1973) 

Jorgenson i>iinnetle, Lsborarcnysimufation 

and Pnichard(1973) 


Petfotmance increased as a result of the Indivi 
duals’ value for pay. the degree to which they 
saw that performance would lead to pay, awJ the 
degree to which they saw themselves as free to 
vary ihett petfortnarvee 

Expectancy was related to performance for 
tetdinduaU of high ability bat not for those of 
low ability 

Complex pattern of imxcd results, some were 
supp^ive and some were not Extremely small 
sample makes results difficult to Interpret 
Predicted relatiomhips ledecung the effects of 
higher values of outcomes and higher expect* 
anottoccuned, but highest correlation was + 40 
the predicted higher relationships when these 
were combined did not occur 
All corTtfaiions were as predicted The highest 
correlation obtained was + 54 
Support was greatest when the relationship 
betKceo pqfo n nancg and outcomes was coocrefe 
and clearly perceived The effect of vanauons 
in perceiv^ value to be obtained on performance 
was weak 

Separate analyses relshng expectancy and value 
to perfonnance separately and combmmg them 
addiUvely were sigmflcant However, combining 
them by maluplytng expectancy times value 
as prediaed did not inaease the relationships 
Prcdicuons from expectancy value were 
supported Highest correlation was -f 39 
Expectancies did not relate to performance when 
combined whh values However, general model 
was supported for other entena such as desinng 
toteraatniaNavy 

Performance-reward contingencies related to 
performance as predicted Other predictions 
not sigmlicant 

Mixed results, correlations with self reported 
effort higher than with supervisory ratings 
One of two relationships proposed by the model 
supported 

Predicted relationships did not occur 
Predicted effects on work effort did not occur 
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Table 3^ {cont) 


SAMPLE AND STUDY DESIGN 


Labontory Emulation 


Sch.lbu.<ll>yet(1973) 1 J4 Wuralbii »otkm 


Arvey and Muuio (1973) 


266 female deneal »ofkera 


Amcncafl and5t»h«e) 
Ubc™ionr"M«™ 


Maed mulu. bdief lhat cne’i effort will lead 
to effective performance wa* positively related to 
poerfonnance. but perfonoance-feward wa 
ungeocy Tvaa not Multiplying eapecuncy toes 
value did not increase the value of the theory 
as predicted 

Mixed results, belief that one s effort win 
to effecuve performance was pwidvely related to 
performance, but performance-reward ^ 

tmgeocy w« not Multiplying expe^cy times 

value did not mcrease the value of the theory 
as predicted 

In general the predicted relationships of the 
etp«ancy value model eiiher did not occur or 
occurred at a very low level 
For none of the three lubsMples was the 
expectancy value model supported 

Ultk njpw" 
hypothesis 


Md Bmu (1971) also 

jng to the value of one mcdntive ._|,.s,avior Management cannot. 

2hav»u.oma.,c 

therefore, apply oLfreatons. also, for stressing this lack 

Its reasonableness Th'i^ „oi1h mentioning, 

of applicability A™"® ™v m general, be losmg their 

First, eapeetaitey-valne and sve live m a 

usefulness because they widespread the fueling is 

future ts now society I “rtamly more widespread than 

about the future is "“'1^'"'’ ‘ „a 5 ,„g number of people are not 
,t was 20 years ago Today ^ ^ very long Second, the 
willing to defer always, increases if the oi^ 

value of this ® ^reeplions of the pay stnicture of the 

nation (1) encourages 0“™“ ^ ,l,e other possible incentives 
orgamzation, the ™ ‘^oOTPloyeebehavtortef Kopelmau. 

and (2) if It responds to differen these requirements and many 

wi) For organ.za.ions «■='• rnTredi’ling behavior Over- 
do nm, the approach ^ne m 

S;"ro"t;Uhere.smuehUta...e^ 
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A Different Type of Expectancy-Value Theory 

For the most part the conclusions we have just outlined hold 
pretty well when the values under consideration arc what we generally 
call extnnsic values Usually, extrinsic values arc defined as those that 
are subject to the influence of another person or social influence (e g , 
money, advancement, financial security, pension rights, etc ) These, m 
the work situation, are generally controlled or at least influenced by 
management Therefore, the/ can be manipulated by management in 
order to influence performance As I suggested above, though, cxtnn 
SIC values are not the only kind of values people want Many of us 
seek values that constitute our own idiosyncratic needs and motives 
To use a simple example, consider the case in which two people make 
the same low salaries on a job but differ m their satisfactions one is 
content because he desires a sense of achievement, which he gets from 
his job, whereas the other is dissatisfied because he seeks only the 
money Similarly we all know of cases m which people seek a position 
to increase their sense of power but not ncccssanly their income or sc 
cunty levels Ip these instances we are talking about intrinsic values 
and not extnnsic values which are controlled and mediated by an au 
thonty system 

I am not certain that the two types of values are always distin 
guishable, but 1 do think that they compnse di^erent ends of a contm 
uum Certainly, it seems that the kinds of anxiety we talked about ear 
her (c g , the fear of failure and fear of success vanablcs) are different 
m ongm and are qualitatively dissimilar to such factors as money, pro- 
motions, and pensions In other words while these more idiosyncratic 
intnnsic differences in motivational vanables have also been developed 
in the expectancy value (or economic man) framework in that they 
have been studied as a function of the value to be obtained by per 
forming and the rational expectancy of attaining the value by behaving 
they should be distinguished from extnnsic values on at least two 
counts First, they have a different ongin and Ihe implications for man 
agement are different Management can control extnnsic values directly, 
but not intrinsic values Second, the basic hypothesis that there 
are differences between people m mtnnsic motivational charactenstics 
means that any solution to work problems based on these motivational 
vanables can be only partial in nature since tt is based only on those 
having the charactenstic to a significant degree (and assuming that not 
everybody can be trained to develop it in equal amounts) 

Of the research on mtnnsic motivational vanables that is of rele 
vance to us, the work of Atkinson and Homer, which we have already 
discussed is of considerable importance At least as significant how 
ever, is the work of David McClelland on the need for achievement a 
subject to which we now turn 
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McClelland’s approach to achievement motivation is really the 
relatively common idea that some people just get a kick out of achiev- 
ing or like to do well or like (o be the best While not very scientifically 
Slated, these phrases generally explain the major ideas underlying a 
program of research that for over two decades has concerned itself 
with the implications for vanous kinds of task performance of individ- 
ual differences in the achievement motive, or the need for achievement 
(abbreviated as n A eh) Defined as the “desire to exceed some standard 
of behavior,” interest m the charactenstic started out m psychology 
laboratories but later expanded into the study of vanous types of orga- 
nizational and other kinds of achievement behavior, as well as remain 
mg a subject for vanous kinds of basic laboratory analysts There has 
now accumulated a fair amount of information as to how differences m 
this need might anse, how individual differences in this charactenstic 
might best be measured or assessed, and what such differences mean m 
terms of performance As we will see, however, despite this knowl- 
edge, there is still much to be learned about the need for achievement 
McClelland originally began hts work on the need for achieve- 
ment because of theoretical interests m personality and projective 
mechanisms These changed, however, and his major concern became 
the implication for society of the presence of many individuals to 
whom liking to do well, liking to do better than the standard, liking to 
surpass previous achievements, and so on, are a source of pleasure As 
a result, he evolved the following hypotheses (McClelland, 1 P6l) 


1 Individuals differ in the degree to which they find achievement a satis- 
fying cxpenence 

2 Individuals with a high n Ach tend to prefer the following situations and 
will work harder in them than individuab oCIownAch 

a. Situations of moderale nsk-feelmgs of achievement will be minimal 
m cases of little nsk and achievement will probably not occur m cases of 
great nsk. 

b Situations where knowledge of results is provided-a person v-ith a 
high achievement motive will want to know whether he has achieved 
or not 

c SituaUons where individual responsibility is providcd-a pe^on on 
ented toward achievement wdf want to make sure that he and not 
somebody else gets the credit for it 

3 Since these three types of situations are found m the business entrepre 
neunaJ role, indivKluaJs of high n Ach will be attracted to the entrepre 
neunal role as a lifetime occupation 

Assuming that the economic growth of a nation depends on suc- 
cessful fullillment of the entrepreneunal role, it follows that the 
nomic success of a society depends on the number of people attracted 
to me entrepreneunal (iinction McClelland argues that this is a func 
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lion of the level of concern for achievement m that society and of the 
number of individuals who find achievement situations pleasant The 
prediction, then for economic growth is clear increase achievement 
motivation and you increase the economic performance of the society 
How good IS this hypothesis? How much of the vast set of com 
plex behaviors we call societal growth (and decline) can we atinbutc to 
the effects of a need for achievement? How can we even lest it*^ A 
necessary requirement is that we be able to derive at least two kinds of 
measures First, we have to he able to measure the economic growth and 
decline of civilizations in a relatively satisfactory manner Second, we 
have to measure the relative concern with achievement in given civiliza 
tions (on the assumption that the number of people who would be achieve- 
ment onented m a avilization would be directly related to the concern of 
that civilization with achievement in general) After deriving these mea 
sures, we would then follow the procedure of (I) measunng a society’s 
concern with achievement and (2) measunng its economic growth and/or 
decline subsequent to the measunng of achievement, perhaps for the fol 
lowing 25 or 50 years (this measurement would have to be made subsc 
quent to the achievement measurement since a causative relationship 
IS being hypothesized) 

Surpnsmgly, McClelland was able to perform just such a set of 
operations, and part of the reason he was able to do so has to do with 
the way he and hts coworkers measured n Ach In most of the indtvid 
ual research performed, n Ach has been assessed by making judgments 
about the extent of achievement concern in the stones an individual 
wnlcs In Its most common form, this measurement procedure has m 
volved presenting the individual with somewhat ambiguous pictures 
and asking the person to wnlc stones about the pictures according to a 
somewhat structured outline In general, the more these stones contain 
ac Jwevexwjji relsltd concefriS, the sreater the rr 44 ck inferred ® 

The logic McClelland followed was that if one can assess n Ach 
in an individual by studying his literary output in a situation, then one 
could assess the level of n Ach m a nation by the same method, that is, 
by studying its literary output This is what he did He studied the 
dominant themes in childhood stones and folktales m different nations 
at vanous times (on the assumption that the dominant charactenstics of 
a society are most likely to show up m this area of literature), derived 
scores for each nation on n Ach and then related this score to the sub- 
sequent economic growth and/or decline of each country Economic 
growth was measured m two basic ways clcctncal power and national 
income m international units You might have some doubts as to whether 
such a research scheme is advisable at all, considenng how hard it is to 
get an adequate sample of children’s readera and folktales (e g.,jusl think 
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of the regional differences m the United States alone) and how hard it is 
to control for the contaminating influences of wars, climate, national re* 
sources, and so on. Nevertheless, McClelland's results were intnguing 
and promising. Relationships were found between these sets of vanabics, 
and they were, generally, in the direction hypothesized, that is. economic 
growihfollowednsesm/ii4ch(McClclland,l961,pp 89-103) Table33 
shows some of these findings and the consistency of the patterns found is 
impressive considering the relatively gross and erode nature of the van- 
ables involved In addition, McClelland attempted to construct a gener 
alizedmodelofthedenvationofn^ch Figures I shows portions of this 
model, which is based on the proposition that individuals with high zt/feh 


Table 3 3 

National Economic Development from 192S to 1950 (Approximately) as 
Related ton Ach Levels In 192S 
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United Suits 
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2 67 

Great Britain 

2 10 
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2 81 

Hnland 
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Ireland 

3 19 

Denmark 

200 

Norway 

1 33 

NetherUnds 

.29 

Austria 

IJ7 

Hungary 

\29 

Chile 

129 

Greece 

J8 

France 

81 

Argeniina 

1 86 

Uruguay 

1 48 

Spain 

81 

^Igium 

1 00 

Germany 

1 38 

Russia 

95 
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are those who have grown up tn environments in which they were ex- 
pected to be competent, which gave them independence at an early age, 
and which had low father authontananism and alack of mother dominance 
(since mothers have in the past, called on traditional means of ideological 
and external control) 

We will see later that work organizations that have analogous psy- 
chological dimensions to these are also high achieving, a replication 
that provides considerable support for McClelland's work However, 
although this is an important empincal finding, we do not necessanly 
have to adopt McClelland’s theory to account for it In fact, I will sug 
gest an aliemaiive theoretical formulation to that of McClelland’s, one 
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that stems from some of my own research and the work of others such 
as Klinger and McNelly (1969) This alternative proposes that these 
environment-performance rclationsh ps occur because of the desire to 
achieve outcomes consistent wah self perceptions, not because they 
encourage the growth of an achievement motive 

One reason I prefer this alternative explanation is that, exciting 
and interesting as McClelland’s work is, there are still too many unan* 
swered questions One real problem is that there are many findings, 
summarized by Klinger and McNelly (1969). which suggest that 
achieved occupational level predicts later achievement behavior at a 
higher level thin the other way around Klinger and McNelly suggest 
that this finding supports a consistency formulation more than it sup- 
ports the theory proposed by McClelland and i agree with them 

A second problem is that McClelland’s theory predicts m cases in 
which It should not For example if positive affect toward achievement 
IS the key notion then the « y4c/i measure should not predict behavior 
m chance situations Yet, such relationships do occur and the theory 
can .ot explain why One way of accounting for this is hypothesizing 
that chance situations (such as dice) take on the charactcnsiics of skill 
situations m a psychological sense But why'’ It is difiicult to develop a 
rationale In any case, changes m the meming of a situation are not 
part of the theory 

Similarly, n Acfi should not have a relationship to general admin 
istrative management success since the general management situation 
does not have the parameters of moderate nsk taking quick feedback, 
and individual responsibility Vet. such relationships do occur (Cum- 
min, 1967), suggesting that perhaps what is being measured is a general 
performance capability rather than performance varying as a function 
of different task and nsk situations In fact, most cxpenmcnis support 
ing the moderate nsk taking notion, a key aspect of the theory, are 
highly controversial (Kogan and WalJach. 1967) because the JeveJs'of 
task difficulty have been defined by the expenmenters vsho have de- 
cided what should be labeled hard tasks, moderate tasks, and easy 
tasks For example, m a nng loss experiment (Atkinson and Litwin, 
1960) the researchers marked off distances from the goal object and as 
sumed that the middle distance would be the moderate nsk for Die sub- 
jects However, it is obvious that what is difficult for one individual is 
not difficult for another A proper test of the hypothesis requires that 
individual differences in perceived nsk must be controlled before wc 
can test to sec whether preference for moderate nsk taking is related to 
nv<c/i as the nsks are percened by the decision making subject In 
only case in which this has been done, the theory v^-as not supported 
(deCharms and Dave. 1965) 

The history of n/fcA research leads overafl to mixed conclusions, al 
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though there is supportive recent research Hundal (1971) has studied 
entrepreneurs in India and Davies (1969) has studied the nsc and fall of 
the Minoan civilization, both within the McClelland framework and both 
find support for it Yet, the legiUmate questions that have been raised and 
the competing theoretical frameworks that have been developed need to 
be taken account of m future research 

Are there any practical implications of this theoretical discussion 
for management, j e, does it really make a difference whether the rea 
son that social psychological environments of the kind McClelland pro- 
posed lead to effective work performance because they lead to high 
need for achievement or because people v.'ant to behave m a way con 
sistent with the favorable self perceptions that such environments en- 
courage? After all, m both cases, doesn't it mean that management 
should develop environments of this nature^ Of course it does And 
yet, I think there is an important implication here and this is for the other 
techniques one might use m mfluencing achievement motivation. If we are 
talking about a motive, such as need for achievement, as bemg the crucial 
variable, the other tcchmques one would use would be different than if the 
crucial vanable was the authonty system itself Id one case you might 
also try to change motives, in the other you would only change the social 
psychological environment Later, when we discuss explicit change pro- 
grams, we Will see. that there are different techniques mvolved here, de 
pending on uhich theory is accepted. 

One further comment is that if the key variable is a motive like 
the need for achievement, the direct implications for management are 
different tlun if the key influence is something falling under the tradi 
Uonal expectancy-value system framework Thus, if the key influence is 
an extnnsic i^lue like money, you might change behavior just by 
changing the value of the incentive (eg., offer more money) On the 
other hand, if the fcey vahic is more of an intnnsic nature (e g., the 
need for achievement), the only way to change behavior is to change 
the individual s motive structure 


Consistency Motivation and a Theoretical Model 

It might be useful at this point to articulate more clearly some of 
the threads that have been running through our discussion First, the 
implicit model of man in expectancy value (or instrumentality) theory is 
not totally adequate Its view of man as value maximizing seems only 
to be partially true v,hen we look at the research studies that have 
sought to test It This is not really surprising, Uiou^, is ii'^ After all, if 
jl was an adequate theory, why would we need a field of psychology, 
or any of the other behavioral sciences? 
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Second, just as man is not automatic m an economic man sense 
so ts he not m an anxiety sense There are greaj differences between 
people m terms of the overall intensity of anxiety they expenence and 
in terms of the factors that generate their anxiety 

The significance of these points is great, both practically and theo 
reticaJly Theoretically, it means that a model of man is needed m addi 
tion to those based on anxiety and value maximizing This is not an ong- 
mal remark with me Indeed, attacks on value maximization go back a 
long time time, with one of the more significant of the recent revisions be 
ing March and Simon’s (1958) argument (hat we are “satisfying" mdivid 
uals, that is, we choose the first level of outcome that exceeds a mm 
imum level of satisfaction, as opposed lo evaluating all possible out 
comes and (hen choosing the best 

In the following sections I suggest another allemaiive to ex- 
pectancy value theory, one that has come to be known as the con 
sistency model of motivation In doing so, I am not suggesting con 
sistency theory as a complete replacement of value maximization I 
don't think it can be for reasons that 1 will discuss below Rather it is 
best thought of as an altemaiive to value maximization, a theory that 
accounts for some of the vaned kinds of behavior which the ex- 
pectancy value model cannot account for. as ue// as some of the be 
haviors that it does explain The consistency model is also an approach 
which 1 find useful and meaningful and which will mfiucnce much of 
my discussion m this book 


Consistency Theory General Approaches 

Suppose that you are given a series of tasks to do, all of them 
highly similar, and you find that you arc relatively incornpctcnt in all of 
them This would undoubtedly lead you to a poor assessment of your 
abilities to perform those tasks, if you arc a rational person with some 
degree of intelligence who is able to distinguish between failure and 
success Having established this opinion of yourself you perform an 
other task of the same type and do it well What would your reaction 
be‘» Would you think there was something wrong wuh the first task ex 
penence so that if given the opportunity, you Hould change your be 
havior to be consistent with your previous cognitions, even though 
such consistency was at the expense of task success** Or would you be 
ghd for the fact of achievement and try to repeal it. given another op- 
portunity. even though such achievement w-as inconsistent with your 
previous expenence** The theory of cognitive dissonance (Festinger. 
1957). which predicts the former response, is a good example of how 
the consistency approach to motivation (s different from the ex 
pectancy value framework in predicting the conditions under which 
people arc motivated to achieve 
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The theory of cognitive dissonance may be outlined as follows* 

1 It is assumed that an individual s cogmlions (ideas, attitudes, opinions, 
etc ) may have three types of relaUons to one another 

a Consonant when cognition A follows from cognition B, e g , a person 
has worked for company A and says company A is a good place to 
work. In this case, the cognition of liking is consonant with the cogni 
tion of experience 

b Dissonant when cognition A does not follow from cognition B, e g , 
the same person says he dislikes company A 
c Irrelevant when cognition A has no relation to cognition B, e g , the 
same individual with 25 years of senioniy decides to take a vacation 
m July rather than August 

2 From these assumptions it is proposed that a dissonant set of cognitions 
constitutes a negative motivational state that an individual is motivated 
to reduce The manner in which this negative motivational state is elimi 
nated is by changing one's cognitions and the behavior leading to cogni 
tions so that they will be consonant 

3 Finally, the importance of dissonance as a negative motivational state, 
and, therefore, as a determinant of behavior, increases with the number 
of cognitions that are in a dissonant relationship and with the importance 
of these cognitions 

Stated in this manner you may, perhaps, not see anything unusually 
significant about the theory of cognitive dissonance or any reason it 
might be of special usefulness m predicting work onented motivation 
However, it does have such value and we shall soon see why 

A relevant study is the one that directly tested the questions with 
which wc started this section (Aronson and Carlsmith, 1962), since it 
can be seen that the theory of cognitive dissonance predicts that the in- 
dividual would do more poorly on a retnal in order to be consistent 
with the cognitions of mcorapetency developed on the first Inal Aron 
son and Carlsnuih tested this prediction m a laboratory expenment in 
which the subjects were manipulated to think that they had either done 
well or poorly on a succession of four similar tasks On the fifth task 
the individuals were difiercnily treated in a way ensuring that two of 
the groups would perform in a manner consistent with their ex- 
pectations (i e , ‘ high” or "low”), while the two others were given an 
cxpcncnce differeni from their expectations That is, those who were 
used to failing were told they passed This was a dissonant experience 
and, according to the theory, dissonance can be reduced by changing 
one's cognitions and/or the behavior leading to the cognitions This rea 
soning was based on the fact that the previous cxpcncnce (involving 
four tasks) was stronger than the last expenence (based on only one 
task) Given the opportunity, the subjects would try to change their be 
havior on the last task m order to match thcir expectancy based on 
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iheir self-compcicncc. Using a ruse, ihe authors had the subjects re- 
spond to the fifth task again, predictjng ibaj there would be a greater 
number of changes in the dissonant than in the consonant groups 
Table 3 4 shosss that this is exactly what happened, even for group C, 
that IS, these subjects changed good responses to bad m order to be 
consisfcnr. la other words, they gave up achievement m order to be 
vonsjsicnl with themselves, a finding that an expectanc) -value model 
would find difficult to explain 


Table 3 4 


Number of Responses Changed on Repeat of Last Task 


CROUP 

FXPECTANCY 
ON LAST TASK 

ACTUAL FERrOltStANCE 
ONLASTTASK 

NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES CHANGED 

A 

Hi|h 

t»(h 

39 

2t 

HfCJr 

low 

tl 1 

C 

Low 

to 2 


0 

Low 

Low 
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Is this a freak finding that could occur by chance alone? If not, 
we can see how important this would be for woii behavior theory and 
management practice In fact there is evidence to suggest that the con- 
sistency framework is scry important indeed and I will eventually sug- 
gest an integrating pnnciplc slating that wc arc motivated to work at a 
level consistent with our cognitions of self percened adequacy con 
cernwg the task facing us It is m this notion of consistency that 1 think 
wc can explain many, but not all, of Ihe findings on work motivation 
Lei us now return to the theory of cognitive dissonance and see 
what other work-onented studies have been done with it and whit the 
results have been Table 3 5 lists findings of some of these studies 
Taken together, they provide impressive support for the notion of con- 
sistency as an important motivating influence m svork behavior, that is, 
Wc work at a level that ivdf achieve ajvst or equrlable or balanced out- 
come even though such consistency has to be achieved at the cost of 
vanous kinds of exlnnstc rewards 3Vhcrc dots our definition of what 
would be just, equitable, or balanced come from’ A number of dimen 
sions are involved An important one. lo anticipate our later discussion, 
concerns self cognitions If individuals have negative self-cogniiions. 
they need, according to the consistency model, negative outcomes m 
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order to achieve a consistent result, and this is what happens in a good 
many cases. 

Despite the general tenor of the findings in Table 3.5 and the fact 
that they are supported by other theoretical approaches detailed below, 
you should be aware that there are problems with dissonance theory 
that are as yet unresolved, although they arc not so serious as to in- 
validate the approach completely. One difficulty comes from the fact 
that dissonance arousal in an individual is generally assumed to occur 
as a result of experimental manipulations (as in the Aronson and Cari- 
smith experiment described above), rather than being measured 
directly. Not having a direct measure of the degree to which the person 
has dissonant perceptions leads to both conceptual and empirical prob- 
lems. One reason for such difficulty is that it is possible to reduce dis- 
sonance in more than one way. For example, one can discount the im- 
portance of one’s self-cognitions prior to any behavioral choice in order 
to reduce the degree of dissonance about the same cognitions. While 

Table 35 

Summary of Dissonance Studies Supporting a Consistency Approach 
to the Understanding of Work Motivation 

CENERALFlNDtNO ISVESTIOATORS 

1 When It person is paid by piecework* jus producuvity Adanu and Rosenbaum 

wiU be greaier when he pereetves his piecework rate (1962) 

as deserved than when he feeb U u not deserved 

2 Subjects who perceive they do not have the quaiifica- Adams and Jacobsen 

tions to cam a given piecework rate will produce (1964) 

bette- quality work and less quantity work than those 
indiv,v.,.ab who do perceive they have the quaUHca* 
tions (0 eama given piecework rale 

3 Womenofhighseir-aleemwhowanitogotocollege Denmark and Guttenlag 

are more likely to engage in behaviors designed to (1967) 

achieve that goal than « omen who want to go to 
college who have low self-esteem 

4 Subjectswhoperceivcthatlheyaregetlingahighcr Andrews(!967} 

piece rate than they deserve, based on previous 

experience, deaease their performance, whereas 
indiMduais getting less than they percetve they deserve 
increase ihet r perfomance 

5 People who expea that they will have to do something Aronson. Carbmith, and 

unpleasant on the basis of previous expenence choose Darley (1963) 

to perform the unpleasant task, even when they 
could have chosen a more pleasant one 

6 People who amiapate an unpleasant experience Wabter, Aronson, and Brown 

voluntarily endure more shock than people aniwipatuig (19«j, Rosekiaus (1967) 

a pleasant or unspeaHed experience 

• By piecework it u meant that the person’s income is a funcuon of the guantuy of uiuis 
produced Hence, a person who deiiberatety decreases his performance in terms of 
quantity is reduang his orgatmanonal reward (income) 
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the effort ts made to design expenments so that dissonance may be re 
duced m only one way, this is not always possible to control Hence, if 
an expenment does fail (and some do) nedo not know whether this 
has been due to ({) the faifure to arouse dissonance (a measure of dis 
sonance would help here) a) the tendency to use a different means of 
dissonance reduction than the one specified by the cxpcnmenter, or (3) 
the failure of the theory 

There are other proWems with dissonance theory which I w^nt to 
discuss but before 1 do so let me carry the supponive literature a bit 
further by reviewing a major theory of work motivation that has its on 
gm m dissonance theory, the equity model of J Stacey \dains (1965) 
According to Adams (1965), inequity can be defined as follows 

Inequity exists for Person whenever he perceives that the ratio of his 
outcomes to inputs and the ratio of Others outcomes to Others uipui« 
are unequal This may happen either (a) when he and Other are jn a di 
rest exchange relationship or (b) when both are in an exchange relation 
ship With a third party and Person compares himself to Other (p 280). 

DiagrammaiicalJy. Adams’s model looks like this 


Person s 
i 

Perception of his (her) 


Comparison Other s 


as contrasted with Person s perception of 
Inputs Inputs 


Inputs, Adams says, arc anything the person might invest in a task 
(e g , elTort, education time) and outcomes are anything he might re- 
ceive (eg , money, recognition etc) These elements as m dissonance 
theory, are weighed by their importance and the motivational hypothe 
SIS IS that unequal ratios lead to negative motivational states (e g ten 
sion, etc ), which the person tries to reduce Adams maintains that the 
manner chosen to reduce tension may vary from person to person and 
for a particular person over lime but can include any or a combination 
of the following (I) distorting one’s own or the others inputs and/or 
outcomes, (2) withdrawing from the situation, and (3) changing the 
comparison person against whom he compares his input-outcome ratio 
Which method will he choose'’ Adams suggests a mmimaJ-cost hypoth 
esis that predicts the person will choose whichever method is easiest 
An example would be that the person would be more likely to change 
his perception of the coaipanson olher^s mpvi^ouipui rsUo than Jus per 
ception ofhts own ratio 
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Because Adams’s work onginated while he was employed at Gen 
eral Elecinc, considerable effort was devoted to testing his notions in 
either the work setting directly or in laboratory and field expenments 
with direct work relevance Four situations studied are particularly 
relevant here 

Case 1 Overpaid hourly rate This case involves a situation In which 
people are paid on an hourly or weeidy basis but the rate (outcome) 
IS higher than they bei eve their quatifications (inputs) warrant 

Case 2 Underpaid hourly rate This Is the same situation as Case 1 but 
the rate is lower than the people believe their inputs warrant 

Case 3 Overpaid piecework rate (n this case the rate of pay is based on 
the number of work uniis (pieces) scMeved as opposed to the 
amount of time put In with the rate being higher than the people be* 
lieve their Inputs warrant 

Case 4 Underpaid piecework rate This is the same as Case 3 except that 
the piecework rate is lower than the subjects believe the perceived 
inputs warrant 

According to Adams, the following behaviors should take place in 
these four situations 

Case I Achievement effort (input) behaviors should increase to justify the 
high Outcomes 

Case 2 Achievement e'fort (input) behaviors should decrease to justify the 
lov/ outcomes 

Case 3 Ach evement effort (input) behaviors should decrease in terms of 
quantity since increasing Input would increase the dissonance of 
getting too high an outcome for each unit of work produced and too 
high an outcome overall Achievement effort should increase In 
terms of qualify since each unit Is worth more (i e the piecework 
rate is very high) 

Case 4 Achievement effort (input) behaviors should increase since this is 
a way of getting equitable outcomes overall considering one s In 
puts Achievement effort jshould decrease In terms ot quality since 
each unit is worth less 

How well have Adams’s predictions worked out^ Do people ac 
tually lower their achievement oriented behavior in a way that will re 
suit in less financial reward, as m Case 3‘> Do the other predictions 
hold up‘> There have been several reviews of the many studies stunu 
lated by Adams’s theory (cf Lawler, 1965, Pntchard, 1969, Campbell 
cl al , 1970 Goodman and Fnedman, 1971) and each review evaluates 
Adams’s predictions somewhat differently, but they agree on several 
important conclusions 
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1 There are difTereni implications for achievement onented behavior when 
one IS overrewarded on a piecework rate lasis as opposed to beinc over 
rewarded on an hourly rate basis 

2 Similarly, there are different implications for achievement-onented be 
havior when one is underrewarded on a piecework rate basis as opposed 
to being underrewarded on an hourly rate basis 

3 In general the various predictions for the separate situations have re 
ceived considerable support (cf Lawler 1968 Pmehard 1969 Camp 
bell el al 1970) However there are cases where support for the pre- 
dictions have been weaker than others Most strongly supported is the 
prediction that underpaid piecework rate subjects produce more than 
equitably paid subjects (Goodman and Fncdman 1971) Less strongly 
supported are the predictions ibai overpau) hourly workers produce 
more than those who arc equitably paid overpaid piecework rate sub- 
jects produce lower quantity and higher quahty than those who are equi 
tibly paid and underpaid hourly subjects invest less input than those who 
are equitably paid (Goodman and Fnedman 1971) 

Since these reviews Wood and Lawler (1971) have further sup 
ported Adams by showing that people actually do decrease their 
achievement-onented behat or m piecework rate overpayment (Case 3) 
situations Similarly, a comprehensive field expenment under natural 
employment conditions m which the people did not know they were 
being studied found considerable support for equity theory predictions 
in both the overpaid and underpaid situations (Pritchard Dunnetie and 
Jorgenson 1971) 

Generally, then it seems that the usefulness of the consistency 
approach to work motivation is well illustrated by these tests of 
Adams s models as well as by the dissonance theory research I said 
earlier, however, that there were problems with this approach TTiese 
problems emphasize the fact that no theory is really a complete answer 
m all situations They are just guides and aids to thinking whether they 
come from cultural influences (like economic man theory) or constitute 
a new intruder, like the consistency model of motivation 

In addition to the problem of dissonance theory applicable here 
(i e mea«unng the degree of inequity in an individual) another ques 
tion concerns the fact that input and outcome vanables as s-parate 
clearly distinguishable factors such as those Adams proposes are no- 
where as distinct as they seem at first glance Tornow (197J) for ex 
ample, has pointed out that such ranables as making use of abilities 
making many decisions Keeping up on a vanety of subjects beanng 
sole responsibility, learning a new system and working on complex 
tasks may be perceived by some individuals as inputs to a job On the 
other hand others may see these ^5 outcomes or values to be denved 
from a good job In fact the job ennchraent research we will talk about 
later is based on such perceptions 
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Another problem concerns how we choose individuals for com- 
parison. What factors detennine these choices? Do these factors 
change over time? If so, how? Andrews and Henry (1964) and Lawler 
(1965) have made some preliminary steps toward resolving these ques- 
.tions, but much remains to be done when we consider how complex 
the questions are. As an example, Weick and Ncsset (1968) have sug- 
gested that there are at least six different ways that the comparison 
process can result in an inequitable outcome. These are diagrammed 
below and the source of inequity is italicized in each comparison. 

PER- PER- 

SELF- SELF- CEIVED CEIVED 


COMPAR- 

PERCEIVED 

PERCEIVED 


other’s 

other’s 

ISON 

iNPirrs 

OUTCOMES 


INPUTS 

outcomes 

1 

Low 

Low 

as compared to 

High 

Low 

2 

Low 

Law 

as compared to 

Low 

Htgh 

3 

Low 

High 

as compared to 

Low 

Low 

4 

High 

Low 

as compared to 

Low 

Low 

5 

High 

High 

as compared to 

High 

Low 

6 

High 

High 

as compared to 

Low 

High 


For each of these comparisons we might choose a different individual. 
In addition, the different comparisons might result both in a different 
type of inequity and different implications for behavior. These might 
also depend on whether the relationship between the person and the 
other was personal or impersonal (Pritchard, 1969). To add to the com- 
plexity, recent V'ork with Adams’s models seems to indicate that the 
basis for a feeling of inequity may not be just comparison with another 
person. It may also come from comparing an outcome with one’s inter- 
nal standard as to what is an appropriate level of outcome for the self 
(Pritchard, 1969; Lane and Messe, 1972). In other words, feelings of 
inequity may result not only from comparing yourself with another per- 
son but also from comparing yourself with what you have been used to 
in the past. 

These added considerations make the notion of equity and what 
determines it more complex than Adams’s original model. They also 
bring us closer, once we talk about the concept of the self, to some of 
the factors we considered in oUr discussion of dissonance arousal. To 
overcome some of these difficulties, I will introduce here a consistency 
theory of motivation which may overcome some of these problems. 


Self-Consistency Theory: A Model of Work Behavior 

1 think that effective work behavior involves at least three consid- 
erations. First, it is necessary to achieve on tasks, whatever those tasks 
might be. Second, hostile conflict and aggression need to be kept under 
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sufficiem control so that they will not become debilitating and consume 
so much time and effort that goals cannot be achieved Finally, there 
must be the capacity to change and be creative if the job calls for it 
Until now we have been talking mostly about the first consid- 
eration The latter two will now also concern us since they, too, are im 
portant My goal here is to present a theory of work motivation that in- 
volves all three factors m that it is designed to predict the conditions 
under which achievement, aggression, receptivity to change, and cre- 
ativity occur in organizational settings 

The basic proposals can be summanzed as follows 

1 Motivational processes are a function of the drive to he consistent with 
belief systems about ihe nature of the self othen, and the world 

2 Belief systems leading to diffenng levels of achievement aggression and 
creativity are a function of and may develop in ihe same types of envi 
ronmenis 

3 Changing environments m directions specified by the theoretical model 
Will result in changes m achievement, aggression, and creativity 

These proposals are based on two assumptions First, a person i$ 
motivated to achieve outcomes that are consistent with his evaluative 
beliefs about himself and about others and the degree to which he be 
Iieves that there is one set of values (whatever they may be) to guide 
behavior in this world Second, a person learns about himself, others, 
and the world partly as a function of the "actual and the symbolically 
stated opinions of others Thus, holding other teaming expenences 
about the self and others constaat. the more the individual interacts 
with a world that encourages a certain system of beliefs about the self, 
others, and the world, the more these beliefs are held by the individual 
There are two rationales for these assumptions First, the reason 
that a person is motivated to achieve outcomes consistent with what he 
has learned to believe about the nature of the self, others, and the world is 
that outcomes that do not conform to bis beliefs are anxiety provoking 
and dissatisfying It is important to note that this motivation to achieve 
consistency does not mean that we seek a world of no surpnses or vana- 
tions We might seek a world of constant change, for example, if this is 
consistent with our belief about the nature of the world (As an illustration, 
look at the behavior of that exotic breed we call the jet setters ) Fiske and 
Maddi (1961) have suggested a concept very similar to this m their pro- 
posal that individuals are motivated lo achieve an optimal activation level 
(1 e , one consistent with the world as one knows it) They define activa- 
tion level as a function of the vanabihty. mcanmgfulness. and intensity of 
the internal and external stimuli to which an organism is being exposed 
The level that defines optimality for the given individual is, at least in part, 
a function of previous experience 

The second rationale is that a person Is motivated to ham about 
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himself and others and establish a socially real world (Festinger, 1954) 
in the world of social behavior because there is no physical reality The 
only way a person can establish a system of evaluative beliefs about 
the self and others and the vanability of the world is to mteract with 
others, both overtly and symbolically 

Given these assumptions, the following predictions can be made 
from the propositions 1 have listed 

1 People of high self perceived competence should be more likely to 
achieve on task performance than those who have low self perceived 
competence concerning the task or job at hand since such differential 
task achievement would be consistent with their self-cognitions (assum 
mg that task performance is valued) 

2 People who believe that there is one set of rules to guide behavior and 
that there is one way of looking at the world are more likely to be op- 
posed to creaUve change change in general and to those people or 
things that are different or constitute a change from themselves 

3 People who believe that people, in general arc not desirable cannot be 
trusted and must be controlled by threats and punishments are more 
likely to develop aggressiveness toward others and are more likely to en 
gage m generally hostile interpersonal behavior 

Tables 3 6, 3 7, and 3 8 provide supporting evidence relevant to 
these predictions Table 3 6 summarizes studies concerned with the 
relationship between the favorability of self perceptions and various 
kinds of task performance In each of these studies there has been 
some kind of direct measurement along dimensions such as self per 
ceivcd competence, self perceived abilities, and expectancy of sue 
cess~all vanablcs that arc logically subsumable under the general self 
esteem vanablc It might be noted, incidentally, that different measures 
of self esteem correlate highly with one another (Silber and Tippett, 
1965) Tables 3 7 and 3 8 report data supporting the prediction that 
hostility to change results from belief in a stable world and that hosul 
ity to others results from lack of esteem for others 

In Table 3 7 the measure of individual differences in belief sys 
terns cited is the F scale (aulhonlananism) (Adorno el al , 1950), and 
in Table 3 8 the D scale (dogmatism) (Rokeach, J960) Neither of 
these scales is as desirable for our purposes as it could be, since each 
is a composite measure of a number of different beliefs and values 
rather than a clear measure of cithcrSelief in the value of other people 
in general or belief in the existence of a set of rules and procedures 
With which to guide behavior However, both scales have strong com 
ponents of each of these two beliefs as significant contnbutors to their 
overall scores, and they arc scored as negatively related to one an 
other, in agreement with the proposals here Nevitt Sanford, one of the 
original developers of the F scale, has emphasized that the scale was 
designed to measure variables such as (1) belief in aulhonty, conven 
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Tabte 3 6 

Summary of Studies Relating SeW-esteem and Self-evaluation to 
Achfevement Behaviors 


BASICFINDIVGS 


J^'VESTJCATORS 


1 WoTiwflofhighsdf-estecmwhowittogotoconese 

tre more IikeJy to engage In Iwhavior dnigned to achieve 
that gcal than wenien who want to go to college h ho 
have low self-esteem 

2 People who expect that they wiU have to do totnethiiig 
unpleasant on the basis of previous experience choose to 
perform the unpleasant task even when they could have 
chosen a more ptnsant one 

i Indivtdualswhohavehighsodalrelnrorcement 

sttndardsfi e degreetowhichiheyhavebeentcwarded 
previously) are more likely to perform in a manner 
designed to achieve high rewa^ than (hose who have 
!ow social reioforeement jiandards 

4 Self pcrcetvedabllityonaiaskbasedonprevioustask 
performance Is positively related to later task per 
formance 

5 Individuals of high self-esteem ere more likely to choose 
occupations In which they perceive ibemselves to have 

a great degreeof ability than those of low teir-csteetn 

C Individuals who are (old they are incompeleru to achieve 
a spectfk goal on a task, even though they have had no 
prevrotueepmence with tbeusk. will perform worse 
than those who are told they are competent to achieve 
the goal 

7 Academic achicven have a more positive sclf^oncept 
than underaehievcn 

8 ThereiiasigflincanipoiiiivereUtiouhipbetweeii 
self-concept and grade-point average 

9 Individuals of high self-esteem are more likely to 
perform a task successfully when qualilTcauons arc 
challenged than Individuals of low self-esteem 


Denmark and 
Outifmag(1967) 


Aronson. Carlsmiih and 
Parley (1963) 


Baron (1966) 


Kaufman (1963) 
Feather (1965) 

Korman (1967a) 

Kon»aAn967b) 

Korman(J968a) 


Shaw (1968) 

Brookoverand Thomas 
(1963-1964)- Fuikdiran (1969) 
Fiiikelman(l969) 


ttonaJity, and generaJ rales as guides to behavior. (2) opposition to rcli 
ance on imagmation, subjecfjvity, and individually determined guides to 
behavior, and (3) generalized hostiJtty toward and vilification of people 
(Sanford. 1956) Rokeach (i960) has viewed bis D-scale as measunng 
very much the same types of variables, although he claims that the D 
scafe IS more psychologically based and not as related to agreement 
with rightist political ideologies as the F scale Research has con 
sistently shown a high positive correlation between the two scales, but 
not as high as each correlated with itself (Kerlinger and Rokeach, 
1966) Tins finding tends to support Rokeach’s thinking These similar 
ities in theory and m sconng are why I have used research with these 
scales as tests of these predictions Table 3 7 presents the relationship be- 
tween the F-scalc and change and aggression and Table 3 8 presents the 
analogous relationships for the D-scalc 

Turning now to the second proposition which states that the 
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same emironments cultivate beliefs that the self and others are valu 
able and that change is the nature of the world, the significance of the 
hypothesis is that if supported, a mechanism is provided to enable man 
agement to influence behavior in the work setting I et us assume, then, 
two types of environments, oversimplified a bit, but theoretically use 
ful Environment A is a traditional work organization, that is, it has a 
strong hierarchical onentation in which authonty is emphasized Indi 
viduals low m the hierarchy are required to obtain supenor approval 
before any vanation in activity from that ordered by the superiors is 
undertaken and it is demanded that all follow to the letter the rules 


Table 3 7 

Summary of Findings on tha Relationship between the F Scale and 
(1) Reactions to Newness, Difference, and Change and (2) Aggression 
and Hostility toward Others 


BAStCFlNDlNCS IWESTIOATORS 


1 Autbonumnum is aesauvelycorreUted With favor 
ability of attitudes toward (a) the blind and (b) the deaf 

2 Auihonunanitmu positively correUied With the 
tendeacy to keep duunce from others m 
Germany Japan and the United States 

3 High atithonianam are more likely to be aggreuive 
toward groups different from themselvea aaoss differ 
ent situations they are more likdy to exhibit more 
generalixed hostility toward such groups than are low 
authontariaos 

4 Task groups led by loaxters low m authonianomsm were 
more likely to adjust to changing demands of situations 
and to be more flexible m meeting new requirements 

5 th an expenmenlal game situation authontarumsm 
scoTB were positively correlated with the tendency not 
to trust the other side and to act in an unirunwonhy 
manner toward the other side 

6 Authontananismu positively related to the leodency to 
use physical punishraeni and ndicule m controlling 
children 

7 Authonunarustnli positively related to the use of 
negative (honile) sanctions (e g .penalties oegauve 
evalaations)andtheuseoftanctiOiu mgeneral.in 
controQing the behavior of others 

S Attitudesfowaidminontyfor perceiveddifferent) 
groups are an highly correfaied wnh one another and 
these generahred attitudes areD'‘gatively conelaled 
with authontarianism 

9 Authoniananiim is highly correlated with militanjoc 

attitudes and agreement wiUi an aggrtssiTe foreign policy 

10 High F-fcale people are more tikrty to aa in a hostile 

fashion toward others at the behest of as acihoniy 
fgure 

11 H gh F-seale people were less likely to have detnoo- 
stnied against the VietsaiB war in 1969 


(a)Cowen Underberg and 
Vemlo(l938) (b)Cowen 
etaJ 0967} 

Tnandis Davu and 
Takaaw3(1965) 

Epsteui (1966) 


2ineT(l955) 

Deutsch(l960) 

Hart (1957) 

Dustin and Davu (1967) 

Adorno et aL (1950) 

Eckhardt and 
Newcombe (1969) 

Elms and Mil gram (1966) 

Izzen(1971) 
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further that not only does environment A demand that all employees 
pay attention to the rules, but that most of the actjVitfes are likely to be 
nile specified and programmed That is. the ratio of the number of ac- 
tivities that are rule specified and programmed to the total number of 
activities js high Finally, assume also that these externally conirolfed. 
nile-spccified, programmed activities are increasingly specialized the 
lower one ranks in the environment. Rephrased, this would mean that 
the variety of activities performed inensases the higher the level in the 
work setting. 


Contrast this with organization B, which has charactensiics that 
arc at the other end of the continuum from those of the traditional 
work organization (environment A) There is low hierarchical orienta- 
tion and great stress is placed on self-control of one's activities, once 
the overall objectives have been decided on In addition, it has a low 
degree of programmed activity in that the ratio of the number of activi- 
ties that are programmed and rule specified to the total number of ac- 
tivities is tow and there is variety and change in everyday work behav- 
ior, even for those at tow levels As a final characteristic, the overall 


Table 36 

Summary of Findings on (he Reiatlonship between (he D-Scaie end 
(1) Reactions to Newness. Innovation, and Difference and (2) Aggres- 
sion and Hostilliy toward Others 


BASIC FlNOINOS INVESTIQATORS 


1. Dosniatiun Is nes>dv<Iy corrctalcd with the ability to 
learn new beliefs and to change old beliefs 

2 High dogmatic indmduab are more Lkely to team 
probleitu Involving the simple following of authoniy, 
while low dogmaiiUs are more likely to do well on 
problems Involving the lesrrung of new pnnoples 

3 Resistance to compromise with the other ride during 
collective bargaining (simulated) and the tendency to or 
uiuJatf'al planning (as opposed lobilatcral disciiBlon) 
are positively correlated with dogmatism scortSv 

4 Dogmatism loads heavily on the same factor with 
auifiontananism and a brfief In null tanin? and an 
aggressive foreign policy.* 

5 Dogmatism is negatively related to the likelihood of re- 
jecung standard operating procedures and developing 
tew procedures in a working system 

6 Dogmatism JS negatively related lo a liking for new 
approaches in music, art, and nims 

7. Dogmatism Is negatively related to accepunce of 
liturgical change among Catholics and acceptance of 
lechnoJogJCaJ change In a factory 

8 Dogmatism is positively correlated with dislike of ms- 
similar religions 


Ehrlich and Ue (1969), Toravla 
and Laugh1in(1968) 

Resile, Andrews, and 
Foieach(l96J> 


Druckman (1967) 


Eckhardtand 

Newco&)be(J959) 

nilenbaum and 
Jackman (1961) 

Vaechianoet al (1969) 

Vacchiaaoet.al (1969) 


Berkowitz(1962) 


•The conelalion betvrccn imliiansm and dogmatism while podtive. was not significant 
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development of objectives for the organization stems from the partici- 
pation of many at all levels, rather than just a few at the top- 

Theoretically, I propose that work organizations of the type that I 
have called environment A cultivate and encourage the growth and de- 
velopment of low self-esteem, low esteem for others, and a belief that 
there is a set of rules and procedures to guide behavior as a function of 
the natural order of things and the nature of the world. On the other 
hand, environment B cncour^es the development of high esteem for 
the self and others, belief that the self and others are valuable, and be- 
lief that the world is a changing, devefopmg, dynamic system. Table 3.9 
outlines this proposal. 

To state the argument more completely, in work organizations of 
high hierarchical orientation I would expect the growth of belief sys- 
tems that would be consonant with the basic mistrust of people implicit 
in such control systems; that is, the growth of low self-esteem and low 
esteem for others. On the other hand, in more democratic organizations 
I would predict high self-esteem and high esteem for others. There 
v-ould also be a growth of low esteem for self and others as a function 
of the high number of programmed activities, since programming and 

Table 39 ' 

Summary of Model Relating Environmental Antecedents to Motivational Processes 

i Basie Tti^ntsitAuuiiipuons 

4, People are motivated to seek a suble vo-M. hence, they win attempt to seek outcomes 

consistent with belief systems 

b. People's betief systems are a funcuon of environmental expenence and (eanung 


2. CoQsequencts of DiffcTeniEnvucnrocnts for Behavior 



& vfron/nenuf CAi/rocferij/ics 

Consequent Belief Systems 

Beha\ior 

a llighhierarchicalcontrel 

a. Peoplefbothtbeselfand 



of behavi<jr 

others) arc undesirable 
(nice they roust be 
controlled) 

b 

High agression toward the 

b High progranmunj and 

b There veuaryma) rules 



Toutiniation ofacitvities 

and pnnciptes that one 

c. 

Hostility toward change 

c tilth tpecialuatioo and 
trnnvmabiEty of 
activries 

should useas a giude to 



behavior; these pnnaples are 
universal, permanent, and 
applicable to everyone as 
guides to behavior. 

d. 

Noncreative problem 

d Lovt hierarchical control 
of bcftaiicr 

c Low profraraminx and 
rouiiruatjon of aomties 
r Low specialization and 
vamb-lty of tamties 

Opposing predicsions to above 


solving and behavior 
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high rule specification implies a symbolic mistrust in the abilily and 
wil mgness of people to complete their tasks without direction and con- 
trol of others High self esteem and esteem for others would also develop 
where there is low programming of activities because this symbolizes 
faith m people's ability to control themselves 


Finally, I would predict the growth of a belief system m which 
there are universal rules and procedures to guide behavior m hier 
archical organizations for two reasons First the great reliance by au 
thonty figures on programming and rule specification implies that the 
world IS stable and unchanging enough to permit the utilization of hier 
archically oriented rules and programming Second, the reliance on a 
relatively permanent specialization of activities, as opposed to vana 
tion, encourages a belief system that rules and routine arc the order of 
thmgs, whereas variations difference and lack of rules as guides are 
not 


If we look at a nonhierarchical organization 1 would expect a be 
hcf in a variable, changing world to develop because the lack of a hier 
arcbicaJ aothonty would be taken to mean that the world is too van 
able and dynamic to make hierarchically specified rules of behavior of 
Value In Table 3 10 I have summarized some investigations supporting 
these arguments 


Table 3 to 

Summaiy of Studies Relating Environmental Variables to Belief 
Systems Concerning (1) the Value and Competence ol tha Sail (2) the 
Value and Competence of Others and (3) Belief in the Existence of a 
Set of General Rules and Orderas a Guide for Perceiving the World 


BASlCnNDINOS ISVESTICATORS 


1 H gh self-esteem U pcsiiivety reUted to tow father 
dominance in shiUhood lovr previous exiemal control 
and ihe selling of JiisbachieveineBi standards 

2 H ghscorenontheF scale(authoritanamsm)arctikely 
io have come from homes that stressed great reliance 
on formsOy staled exlerna) control and nsidity of 
pehavior 

5 S«l! percetvedcompetenctlexpeciaUonoftasVeuccess) 

is a positive function of extent to which parents have 
encouraged independence of thought and action self 
versus external control and pamcipat on m fatmly 
decision making 

4 l^eJofeducaiionalaiialnmenlibatpneexpectsto 

achieve is positively correlated wnh the degree to which 
the family was democraUc as opposed to being 
hierarchically controlled 

5 fetJings of power and control over one s fate tnaease 

when poor people are given rotes of inOuence and 
responsib lity 


McClelland (I96t) 

Adomoetal (1950) Kincht 
aadDllehay(t967) 

Rehbetg Stwlair and 
Schaefer (1970) 

Bowcnnan and Elder (1964) 

Gotiesfeldand Doz er(!966) 
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Tables 3.11, 3.12, and 3.13 list investigations concerned with the 
influence of hierarchically structured, programmed environments on 
achievement, creativity, and aggression, respectively. Given the find- 
ings listed in Table 3.10 that these environments do, indeed, lead to the 
belief systems hypothesized, the research presented in Tables 3.U, 
3.12, and 3.13 supports the basic assumptions of our theoretical model. 

Before we move on 1 would hke to point out that although this 
model does have considerable positive evidence attached to it, the sup- 
port is not complete (cf. Leonard and Weitz, 1971) Another problem is 
that while a consistency model can be useful, it cannot be wholly satis- 
factory since we often find ourselves in inconsistent states. Other pro- 
cesses must be involved in developing a full understanding of moliva- 


Table 3.11 

Summary of Studies Relating Hierarchical Environments to Achieve- 
ment Behavior 


BASICFINDISGS 


ISVESnOATORS 


1. ThosewhobadtheiTiobsr«desifn«dtodeaeas« 

»peciaLMt ]00 aod eolarjerespoositiQitie afld autboniy 
tscreased thnr perronnaoce. 

2 Thenioreiodmdaatsfeettherhivecontrolovcrtheur 
wotk acuviUes, the higher that performance 


3 Situations where individual appraise tbenudvesTestilt 
m less defensiveness and greater performance increment. 

4 Themorethacisexpe^edofanindividaaltncenasof 
goals to be achieved or the amount of time aOocated for 
aduevement, the berterhe will perform. 


5. ParticipationmdecisionmakingandplanningbyUtose 
not «s^ to h increases rerformance and productivity. 

6 Choosing One’s own work gortcers increases per- 
formance 

7. Themoreindividualsaresllowedtochoosetfaeirwoik 
actmues. the higher they will perform on them. 

8 Tbe nore an individual comes from a background of 
repression of mdepeedence and an overemphasis oa 
one's own “speciaJ world” as opposed to “others.** 
the lower his test achievement perfonnance 

9 The more a person has been encouraged to thmk 
independently, take part in decision making and tzas 
been expected to attain high aduevement staiuUids. 
the higher the tchieverocni- 


Davu and Vaiper (I96S), 
Busmea WetkilWft 

Bachman, Smith, and 
Stesinger (1966): 
BuckIow(I966); 

Tannenbauia and 
Kahn (1958). Smith and 
Brown (1964), Bowers (1964); 
Tannesbaum (1962) 

Basseit and Meyer (1968) 

Beilew and HaU (1966), 
Stedry and Kay (196Q, 
Aronson and Gerard (1966), 
Locke (1967), Bryan and 
Locke (1967), Konnan (1970) 
Fams (1969); Puckett (1938) 

Van ZeZst (1952) 

Pallak, Brock, and 
Kicsler (1967) 

Vernon (1965) 


Bosen (1939), Rosen and 
D’Andrade ( J 939), 
McCleUand(196t) 
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lionai processes. A third problem with the model I have proposed here 
js that, perhaps, it is a Httfc naive. Certainly, people can be achievers 
Without being creative. Also, creative achievers can be aggressive (e g 
Leonardo da Vmci developed weapons of war). ' 

Why suggest a theory, then, even If we know U docs not account 
for everything? There are several reasons. First, no theory is immune 
from cnticism. We choose a theory not for its truth value, for theories 
have none, but because they are perspectives and summary frame- 
works for illuminating or suggesting empincaf reiationshfps. Wc keep 
them as long as they remain useful for illuminating and suggesting these 
relationships, always being aware that there may be phenomena that do 


Table 3.12 


Summary of Studies Relating Environmental Variables to Aggression 
and Hostility toward Others 


BASIC FINDINGS INVESTIGATORS 


t. Exposure {ewRKUtIry irelnma Croup wi(h luentirtiasis 
on nenhicrarehy tnd nanpresramming incmsn accept* 
•nee of self and reduces prtiiii)Ct toward others 

2 Ho$Ulitybetweenlaborandmajia(«ment|roups 
deereu^ v^hen Uiey «ere both pan oTa Urger croup 
aherenoahiervch)', Mnprogramming.andnotapeaat- 
uauoncfteiimeiwerettreuedO e .they met on an 
equal status basts, and goals were develop^ for all 
groups on an equal basis) 

3. Generalized luppon for finding Number 3 above in a 
vanety of laboratory studies 

4 German Commuoins dunng (he pre-Hjiler era were 
more concerned with righting those with a democratic 
ideology (I e .the-Social Dmocratslihaatheywerem 
rigbvng the rightist aulhontanan (Nta) group, 

5 The more society legitimates differences between two 
groups along various hierarchical status dimensions 
and iheiDOreif says the two are Afferent, the more 
likely n is that conflict will result between the two groups 

6 Thelesspeoplearecomnuttedloonespecificgroup 

the more they move from group to group, the less the 
hostility between groups 

7. Work groups that are (a) homogeneous, {rotated 
from other different groups, (c) rarely Interaa with 
other different groups, and (d) view themsdves uhighty 
spcaaiized and different from other groups are more 
likely to engage in sinkes than groups with diffenog 
charactermics 

8 Children who havemoreposit veaffect lowariother 
children and who are less likely to be aggressive and 
hostile are more likely to come from homes that are 
marked by fJwdbitijy, and a lack of parental dominance 
and structure* 


Rubin <IP67) 


Plakeetal (1964), Blake, 
Mouion, and Sloma (196S) 


Deu!sch(1969) 

Pr*per(]969> 


Tntndii(1959), 

Undgren (1969), McDand 
and Karam(i9d9) 

£>ea(scb(]969) 


Kerr and Siegel {1954) 


Watson (1960) 
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not fit. When we discover more and more phenomena that are not ex- 
plained by our theory, it begins to lose its usefulness and we seek an- 
other So far, I think the theory I have suggested accounts for a good 
amount of the data, although there are clearly some cases for which it 
has no explanation 
Table 3 13 

Summary o( Studies Relating Environmental Variables to Creativity, 
Change, and Receptivity to Change 

BASIC FINDINGS INVESTIGATORS 


1 Mothers of creative high-school males value autonomy, 
independence, prefer change, bck structure, and 
exhibit great self assurance, Uie mothers of a control 
group scored lower on all of these variables 

2 Thecreationofanexpenmemalatmosphercwith 
decreased evaluation by others and perception of 
control and evaluation by othen resulted m higher 
scores on tests of creative thinking 

3 Innovation in organizations is oegauvely related to 
hierarchical centralization of authcnty and positively 
related to lack of programming and ruleonentation 

4 Decreasing hierarchy, external control, and task 

tpecialmuon dunng a diange program inaeases 
receptivity to the goals of that change ^ 

5 Middt«>dass subjects are mote Ukdy to engage in 
alteration behavior than those from loweT>dass back 
grounds (Middle-ciassenvironnientsaregeneralfyless 
hierarchical than lower*dau ) 

6 Individuals in college environments where hierarchical 
control, progrartumng, and spieciaUzatioo has been 
deetnphasized are more bkdy to accept continuing 
changes ui theuiuveisitv and its functioning 

7 Individuals in Specialized roles and occupations are 
likely VO be unsympathetic to people different f lOm 
themselves and arc less likely to conunumate with such 
different individuals on an informal basis 

8 Individuab who have been employed m hierarchical 
organizations do more poorly on creative tasks than 
those who have not been employed by such orgaiuza 
tions 

9 Creativity is positively related to the degree to wlucb 
the person is in a “strerg” position vis^a vis his 
superior (i e , is in a less hierarchical system of 
authonty) 

10 GToupstha'expetiencechangeslnmembeTshipare 

more creative ihan those that are suble 
n Organuationi that hire unusual, different types of 
people are more fikely to be creative orgaruzatioas 

12 CfeativeehiWrencomeffomhomesinarkedbylackof 

parental dominance and structures where individual 
diverg-nce is permuted and mk accepted. 


Domino (1969) 


Adams(196a) 


Guetzkow (1965) 

Cocb and French (1948), 
SaiasoB(l967) 

Strain, Umkri. and 
Adaffis(J969) 

Konnao(l970) 


Konnac (1963), Sutton 
and Porter (1968) 


Maier and Hoffman (1961) 


Hoffman, Harburg and 
Maier (1962) 


Tiller, Behringer, and 
Cotdstnn(l962) 

S einer(1965) 

Watson (I960) Getzelsand 
Jackson (1962) 
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A second considernlion stems from the fact Ihet some people chanee 
considerably over time, both m positive and negative directions, while 
othera remain consistent Therefore, a theory of niotivauonal processes 
should altcmpt to integrate such mottvational changes and how these 
changes may be subject to influence Later in this booh I will discuss 
such changes and point out how the model I have proposed may be uti 
I zed in the study, prediction, and influence of change in oiganizalions 


Vfofk Performance as Seff-acluaffzatlon 
Maslow'a Hierarchy of Motives 


There is a type of motivatJooa] iheonzing^uite populartoday which 
IS known by such names as self actuahiaiion theory, humanistic psycho] 
ogy* or third world psychology It is an important movement among psy 
chologists interested in such problems as persoiuil and social growth, m 
stitutiona! and organizational change and development, and other similar 
areas In fact, its strongest support seems to be from those who propose 
management and organizational development programs based on the as 
sumption that self actualization theories of motivation are valid On my 
part, while I agree with (he types of recommendations made by these 
practitioners, I don t think you can use self actualization (heones asjusti 
ficsiion Other grounds are necessary, as we h/W now see 

Self actualization theory stems from the work of the existential 
philosophers who have argued that people have a capability for a 
meaningful, viable, potential filling existence but that they have been 
prevented from engaging and beha\ ing in a meaningful self actualizing 
manner b> the conditions and environments in which they live They 
have been forced to behave m a suboplimal manner in which Ihej arc 
not ab'c to fulfill themselves because of the nature of the environmental 
forces surrounding them The role of the manager (change agent} is to 
first understand the factors that are preventing people from reaching 
self actualization and then to change these conditions 


What theory of motivational processes does the self actualization 
Iheonst use in justifying his argument that one has the potential and de 
sire for self actualization growth, and development? A number of theo- 
ries have been proposed but the most significant is the one by Maslow 
(1954) Maslow’s theory, quite famous today, proposes that a person’s 
behavior is organized around a hierarchy of motives with the lowest 
being physiological needs, such as hunger and thirst Once these needs 
are satisfied, secunly needs become paramount as influences on benav 
lor (or become prepotent, in hfaslow s Icrms) with these being fol 
lowed m Ihc hierarchy by soeial, selfesleem. and srifacnializauon 
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needs as moiivators of behavior* In all cases. Maslow argues, the pre 
potency of the higher need increases as a function of the satisfaction of 
the need immediately lower in the hierarchy 

Many wnters have supported Maslow by proposing that most 
people today have satisfied their lower needs and are looking toward 
satisfying their higher level needs in work For this reason, -we need to 
change our work settings to allow the opportunty to satisfy these 
higher level needs if we want to have motivated, productive work be 
havior Improving work settmgs would be beneficial for the organiza- 
tion as well as for the individual since satisfying his desire for self- 
actualization will make him more creative, productive, less defensive, and 
better able to integrate with others 

It seems to me, however, that the important question here is not 
the popularity of Maslow’s theory but its adequacy How much support 
does his model receive from systematic rcsearch’> Is there a hierarchy 
of motives organized the way he proposed’’ Wahba and Bndwell (in 
press) have roiewed studies that have directly tested the theory m 
three separate ways and for each they found htUe or no support The first 
type of research design tested the hypothesis that if a large number ofjob 
motivation questions were wntten and spread among each of the five 
needs proposed by Maslow (physiologtcal, secunty, social, esteem, and 
self actualization), then those items measunng one need would be more 
highly correlated with one another than they would be wnib items mea- 
sunng other needs Of eight studies reviewed, they found moderate sup- 
port for this prediction in two of the studies and a lack of support m (he 
other six. In the second i>pe of study, the respondents were asked to 
rank the Maslow needs in their order of importance to them, after first 
being classified according to current level of satisfaction Three studies 
were reviewed here involving seven samples from different occupations, 
wilfi the result being a slight amount c*' support in one sample and an over- 
all lack of support in the others Finally, a large number of studies reviewed 
by Wahba and Bndwell tested the hypothesis that the most important 
need simulating behavior at the time is the one m which depnvation is 
felt to be the greatest and that the most gratified need is the least activator 
Approximately Ifuity studies were reviewed, with an even greater number 
of samples, and the results were very much the same With only an iso- 
lated exception, there was little support for (he theory 

Perhaps the best support for Maslow's argument comes from L*ie 
data we review elsewhere in this book that suggests that if we decrease 
hierarchical control and an overspecializauon of roles, we will obtain 

* In some pubitfaunni MaiJw haf ptntuUtcd tugbCT need* etna self actualtzaiwn 
Among these are needs for undersundmg and cogailtOQ. It h not clear however bow 
tntich stgnfficance Maslow attached to these cogimive n^eds and most discuisjons of 
Maslow * work do not deal wiih them. 
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what Maslow calls self acwaliams behavior Yet, this type of data is 
denvable from other theoncs also, indudioB the one I outlined earlier 
in this chapter Both expectancy value theory and consistency theory 
would also predict what Maslow calls self actualiang behavior and also 
under the same extenial conditions since decreasing hierarchical control 
leads to greater self value and, hence, a greater degree of expectancy of 
success and value attainment Thus you do not need the Maslow theory 
to predict that decreasing hierarchical control will lead to greater seeking 
of values and favorable outcomes Do we need the Maslow theory at alP 
Right now. I doubt if It seems to conlnbute little in a theoretical sense 
and although there is little doubt that it is m tune wuh some of the great so* 
ctal movements of our day, I think that these social movements along 
With their theory and administrative goals, would be better served fay 
our concentrating on empincally more valid theones that make similar 
policy recommendations 


Theories of Work Performance 
Social Influence 

One more approach to the study of work achievement that 1 want 
to discuss IS the influence stemming from social forces 

It has long been apparent that people frequently are influenced by 
other people m terms of aspiration level and behavior engaged in with 
such influence often defying common sense A famous psychology ex 
penment by Asch (1956) found that substantial num^rs of individ 
uals, although not a majoncy, publicly stated that a physically shorter 
line tvas longer than one that was in fact physically longer, with such 
statements being made, for the most part, by individuals confronted 
with unanimous though wrong, opinions of others This confonnity 
dropped drastically if the subject was joined by at least one other per 
son who made a correct statement as to the physical length Similarly, 

Milgram (1965) has shown that individuals can be influenced by high 
status expenmenters to administer physical shocks to others even 
though these other individuals object violently to such punishment The 
reader of such expenmcntal research investigations cannot help but be 
impressed by the degree to which we arc subject to other people s dell 
muons of how to evaluate and behave m given situations, whether they 
be laboratory situations on a college campus or everyday work cnii 
ronments In the area of work behavior, the significance of this general 
ization began to be realized m the late /920s and early 1930s during 
the famous Hawthorne investigations mentioned in chapter one A1 
though quite controversial m nature because of relauvely poor method 
ological procedures (cC Landsberger, I95a> these studies have often 
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been cited as examples of how achievement motivation is more likely 
to be determined by social peer mHucnccs that may work for either 
better or worse performance (Rocthlisbcrger and Dickson, 1939, 
Vroom, 1964), depending on the given situation 

There are three questions that I would like to explore here, one 
theoretical and two with practical implications First, why do these 
opinions and differing social environments influence achievement be 
havior*’ Second, what kinds of social environments arc associated with 
differential motivation to perform'* Third, under which conditions will 
social environments have their greatest influence on the motivation to 
achieve’ 

Loobng at the first question, conforming lo social demands oc- 
curs for at least two reasons Groups and group opinions, first of all, 
provide definitions of reality for us as individuals, particularly when no 
other measures of reality are available As I said earlier m this chapter, 
group opinions tell us how good we are, how able we are, and what is 
just and proper in the particular case Given similar definitions and as- 
suming at least tn some instances, the consistency model 1 suggested 
earlier, similarity in group performance is Ukcly to occur Second, it is 
also true that groups may affect the means we use to attain the various 
levels of performance we feel arc best and the rewards we want In this 
sense, we go along with the group because the group is the mechanism 
by which we hope to achieve the outcomes we want 

Turning to the second question, the reason high achievement 
norms develop is, as said earlier, a function of specific environments 
and the self-evaluaiions they cultivate (Fcstingcr, 1954) This con 
elusion IS also implied in the relay room cxpenmcnls in the Hawthorne 
studies (Roethlisbergcr and Dickson, 1939), in which decreasing leader 
authontananism, as one example, was associated with higher achieve 

xoenJ J3CW3JS 

As to the question of the conditions under which the influence of 
social environments on achievement motivation is greatest, one major 
hypothesis is that group influence is greatest when the individuals m 
voKed are highly attracted to one another It would be predicted, then, 
that vanabihty of performance would be less m groups of people who 
are highly attracted to one another, that is, they would go along with 
one another and would be more likely to be, as a group, either high 
achievers or low, with few m the middle Conversely, in the indifferent 
to-one another groups, individuals would be less likely to conform to 
one another and would show a more variable distribution of task be 
havior This tendency would make them more average in nature than 
the highly cohesive groups since it would reflect individual differences 
m ability and motivation and most people lend lo be average A num 
ber of findings support this prediction (cf Shacter et al , 1951, Ber 
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kowuz, 1954, Seashore, 1954) Another pomi that these studies em 
phasize is that cohesiveness (i e . deEree of hking for one another) 
bears little relationship to performance Rather, cohesiveness operates 
as a determinant of whether or not a person will go along with the 
group norm as to the level of performance whatever the norm happens 
to be 

There are also some other things that we know about the condi 
lions under which individuals will use group- and leader defined goals 
as the basis for ihcir omi level of achievement motivation in a given 
situation According to Walker and Heyns 0962) we should expect 
susceptibility to a social norm to increase with (J) the ambiguity of the 
Situation, (2) the necessity of going along with the group for goal 
achievement, (3) decreased self confidence, and (4) the appropriateness 
of the goals (i e , whether the individual thinks the goals arc correct for 
himself) Taken m essence, these findings generally fit with our ex 
pectations that we are most likely to use group definitions of reality as 
guides to our own behavior when ((} no other reality is available to us, 
(2) we do not trust these other definitions of reality, and (3) our going 
along With the group supports cur other definitions of reality (i e , self 
defined appropriateness of the goal being offered for conforming) 


Concluding Remarks 


Despite the usefulness of the frameworks we have discussed here 
and their implication for the management of organizations I have tried 
to stress that they arc only tentative summarizing devices for current 
slates of knowledge Knowledge accumulation goes on, however, with 
out regard to theory, eventually forcing the deveiopmcni of new sys 
terns Thus, new findings serve as spurs for the development of new 
Iheones As illustrations of two of the kinds of research findings that 
have significance for administration but which are not as yet under 
stood in a theoretical sense, consider two areas 

First what gives a social object value so that groups and people 
will work to achieve it*’ In addition to the quantity problems we spoke 


of earlier (cf the discussion of Decis work), there are other ex 
planations m the literature and they are difficult to reconcile with one 
another One is (hat objects gam value the more they are associated 
with primary reinforcing events (e g , money attains value because you 
can get food with it) Conversely there is the research stemming from 
dissonance theory that seems almost to suggest a self-destructive pro- 
cess m what we come to value This prediction is that we come to 
value an object to which we arc committed and which we have, with 
such value increasing the less it has served as a reinforcer m the past, 
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up to a point How do we reconcile these? There is little guidance as 
yet in the literature 

Second some evidence suggests that different motivational pro- 
cesses may be involved in achieving as an individual and as a group A 
strong ego is seen to be of considerable value for achievement as an in 
dividual (cf Korman I97la, NfcClelland, 1961), on the other hand, a 
strong ego may be deinmenial when trying to achieve as a group, 
where sublimation of the self may be necessary (Collins and Guetz- 
kow, 1962) Are the two sets of bindings reconcilable? Under what con 
ditions*^ 

The answers to these questions are unclear at this tine but I be 
lieve these are the types of concerns around which much attention will 
be centered m the future 


Summary 


The purpose of this chapter has been to review some of the major 
theories of work motivation and to draw from them various imphca 
tions for the administration of organizations 

The theories reviewed show the influence of traditional per 
spectives and contemporary concerns, sometimes in the same theory 
T^e first theory discussed was anxiety as an influence on work behav 
lor a framework probably as old as recorded man Recent work with 
this approach has focused on such specific types of anxiety as fear of 
failure and fear of success The former has considerable cultural sup 
port whereas the latter is a concept that originally was thought to be 
limited to women but is now seen as common also among men but 
perhaps for different reasons Both arc debilitative of performance, ex 
ccpt that fear of faduce ought be faciUtalwe for very easy tasks 

A second important framework is the contemporary rcpresenta 
tion of the traditional economic man theory which has come to be 
known as expectancy value or instrumentality theory There are two 
versions popular today The first is an cxtnnsic version m which values 
involved are of the type easily manipulable by management (eg 
mono promotion, etc ) and the second i$ an mtnnsic version m which 
the values are particular charactenstic motives that differ among indi 
viduals The extnnsic model accounts for some work achievement but 
much seems to be unexplained by the framework The mtnnsic model, 
as exemplified in the work by McClelland on the need for achievement 
IS an approach of considerable value m explaining work behavior on 
both an individual and societal level even though methodological prob- 
lems exist with the techniques involved 

Consistency motivation the next of the theories reviewed has dc 
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vctoped as an alternative to the weaknesses of Ihe expuclsncy-vahc 
model since a major characienslic of this type of approach is that it 
predicts paradoxical nonoptimizmg beliavtoras a result of the desire to 
be consistent The theones of (his nature discussed were the theory of 
cognitive dissonance, the equity theory of J Stacey Adams, and a seif 
consistency theory They center around beliefs about the self, others, 
and the nature of the world, and significant evidence exists for each 
However, each has problems and should not be regarded as totally 
satisfactory 

TTie final sections of the chapter reviewed other approaches to 
uork motivation based on Maslow’s popular self actualization theory 
and on the desire to conform to social norms Since the former has 
little research support, it would be more useful to focus on other ex- 
planations for self actualizing behavior Conformity theory, on the 
other hand, is quite useful as a predictor of work achievement under 
some conditions 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Behuno, O and Starke. F The postulates of expectancy theory 
Academy of Management Journal, 1973, 16. 373-388 
An interesting examination of some of the logical and method 
ological problems of expectancy-value theory It supplements well 
some of Ihe questions we have raised in Ibis cbapicr 

Fasteau, M F The mate machine New York McGraw Hill, 1974 
One of the better recent books that deal m a popular vein with 
some of the negative implications of the traditional male accep- 
tance of the achievement ethic It is of particular value in illumi 
nating some issues underlying the growth of fear of success 
among males 

Korman, A K The psychology of mouvauon Englewood Cldfs, NJ 
Preniice-Hall, 1974 

This book reviews some of the major theones of motivational pro- 
cesses and their value for predicting behavior Some of the major 
theones discussed here (eg. anxiety, expectancy value, con 
sistency) are examined m much greater detail 

McClelland, D The achexing society Pnncelon, NJ Van Nos- 
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trand, 1961. 

An interesting account of a major research program on the need 
for achievement, where it comes from, and its behavioral implica- 
tions. The book has particular interest in showing how similar 
constructs can account for behavior on both the individual and 
the societal level. 

Porter, L. W. and Steers, R. Motivation and work behavior. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1975. 

Some of the major articles in the study of work motivation are re- 
printed here and there is some excellent contextual material on 
the significance of the different studies examined. 

Vroom, V. H. Work and motivation. New York: Wiley, 1964. 

Although recent research suggests that expectancy-value theory 
does not account for as much behavior variation as was first 
hoped for, this book has significance as the first major attempt to 
use this framework in the study of work behavior. 



chapter four 


Motivational Processes: 
Aggression, Power, and Risk Taking 


In understanding organizational behavior, task achievement js not the 
only mottvanonal process of concern As mentioned in the last chapter 
matters like aggression, creativity, and receptivity to change are also of in 
terest We will therefore now explore (I)aggressit>n moijvauon, (2) power 
motivation, particularly as it affects the nature and type of leadership 
functioning, and (3) nsk taking motivation 


Aggression Mollvaiion 

M> procedure in this section will be first to discuss the frustra 
tion aggression hypothesis, histoncalJj the most popular theory in this 
area, and ns implications for the world of work Then I will turn to 
other approaches to aggression and discuss how they also may provide 
an understanding of work behavior and organizational functioning. 

The Frustration-Aggression Hypothesis 
An Expectancy-Value Model 

hisioo o/i/iefrusrra(ion-aggrgssron hypaihests 

In 1939 the book FrusiraUon and Aggression fDoIIard Doob, 

Miller, Mowrer, and Scars) proposed the following thesis “Aggression 
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IS always a consequence of frustration and “occurrence of aggressive 
behavior always presupposes the existence of frustration and con- 
tranwise, the existence of frustration always leads to some form of ag- 
gression “ In bnef, a one to-one relationship between frustration and 
aggression was postulated with frustration defined as “a condition which 
exists when a goal response suffers interference” (p 11) Whenever any 
type of aggressive act occurs, such an act, according to the hypothesis, is 
aJways due to some frustration or interference with a goal response the 
organism has suffered, and conversely, whenever an organism suffers any 
kind ofthwaitingorfrustration, It will aggress (Kaufman, 1970, pp 24-25) 
Despite the conceptual nicety and clanty of the onginal frustra- 
tion aggression proposals, the years since have provided little support 
for these predicted automatic linkages The first revision came when 
one of the authors agreed that it would be better to assume that frustra- 
tion leads only to an instigation to aggression (Miller, 1941) and that 
the likelihood that the aggression would actually take place was a func- 
tion of other vanables besides the frustration 

As the years went by other weaknesses of the frustration aggres- 
sion hypothesis became apparent It was pointed out, for example, that 
often goal-directed responses were interfered with without aggression 
taking place Similarly, great aggression often takes place as a reaction 
to frustrations of a relatively mmor nature (eg , the Nazi persecution 
of the Jews) As a result of these and other questions, Berkowitz 
(1962) was eventually led to propose a revised formulation, which we 
now consider 

According to Berkowitz the original frustration aggression hypoth- 
esis leads to three predictions The firet is that the greater the frustra- 
tion, the greater the instinct to aggression Second, the stronger the be 
havioral motive being frustrated, the greater the frustration and the 
greater the impulse to aggression Third, the greater the number of 
frustrations, the greater the aggressive response Reviewing the re- 
search, Berkowitz concluded that the first two of these hypotheses 
were supported, but not the third Rather, the data on the thinl suggest 
a curvilinear relationship in that aggression as a response to frustration 
increases with the number of frustrations up lo a point and then it de 
creases, asmdicatedinFigure4 1 Why does such a relationship develop*^ 
Expectancies seem to be the major answer m that as the number of frus- 
trations increase, a person comes to expect them Hence, when a frustra 
tion continues to occur, the reaction becomes less negative 

In general, expected frustrations produce less intense emotional reactions 
than do unanticipated fn-straiions Two reasons are suggested (I) 
through anticipatirg interference with his activity, the individual may aJ 
ter his actions or even his goals so that he actually expenences less 
frustration (2) expected frustrations may be judged as less severe (Bcr 
kosMtz 1962. p 72) 
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Whether or not these arc the reasons that expected frustrations 
are not as likely to lead to aggression as those that are unexpected, ag 
gresstve behavior is not the automatic process implied m the original 
frustration aggression theory Rather, expectations, cognitions, and the 
previous history of the individual are also involved m mHuencmg 
whether or not aggression or some other behavior wjll take place as a 
response to frustration 

It turns out (hat with one more step we could view the current 
sMtus of frustration aggression theory as another version of the ex 
peclancy value framework This step should show that the likelihood of 
aggressive behavior increases as a function of the expectancy that val- 
ues can be achieved and negative outcomes can be avoided. As a matter 
of fact such evidence does exist Thus, each of the fo/lowmg statements is 
based on research findings and when taken mconiext, they all lend support 
to the conclusion that aggression against others can be viewed as a form 
of behavior engaged in as a result of ( J) bemg in a non- value atlainetJ state 
at the tune (i e . being frustrated) and (2) expecting to achieve desired 
values as outcomes by so doing The research evidence for such an mte 
gration is as follows 


I Aggressive behavior as a response to frvstsauoa is infiit»ted when pun 
ishment for such behavior w expected 

7 fiosuie behavior IS inhibited the ^rcaier the degree of punishment that is 
expected 

3 High status people are usually less likely to be a8S«5s«d against than 
low siaius mdivirfaats 

4 The groups and individuals who are usually chosen as scapegoats and as 
targets of aggressive behavior are usually weaker individuals who do not 
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have the strength (economic, psychological, social) lo fight back. This 
makes the aggression more likely to be successful 
5 The likeliHood of revolution as a result of frustration is more apt to uke 
place after a period of nsmg expectations (Davies, 1962) One ex* 
planauon for this, which Wallace (197!) has pointed out and which is 
consistent with our general poml, is that dunng penods of nsing ex- 
pectations ngid controls over people are pro^sively relaxed, protests 
are increasingly tolerated, and the inhibitions of downtrodden peoples to 
engage m violent protest are gradually lowered In this sense, the ex 
pectancy that aggression will lead to greater value is increased, thus mak 
ing It more likely that aggression will be engaged in when frustration 
does occur 

applicability of the frustration aggression hypothesis 
to « ark behavior 

What does all this mean for organizational behavior? Each of the 
following implications is suggested by these findings 

1 Aggression is more hkely to be a charactenstic of large organizations 
than small ones since (a) it is harder for large organizations to have elTec 
tive surveillance to control aggression in response to frustration and (b> 
the complexity of large systems leads lo greater possibDiUes for fnistia 
tion. 

2 Aggression is more likely in hierarchical organizations because high hier 
archical individuals tend to be aggressive against individuals louer in the 
system m order to keep the positions constant and because individuals 
loiter in the system are loo weak to fight back. 

3 We may have to live with some aggression if we want some success 
since success generates some aggression (see number 5 above) 

Incidentally, it may be worth noting that Kciman (1973) has shown the 
significance of hierarchical control, routmization, and deprecation of 
tfre otffcrm ?eacfrng fo major aggression against ethers Tins is m keep- 
ing with the general findings under numbers 3, 4, and 5 above and also 
with the general Uieoretical model I proposed earlier 

Other Theories of Aggression Motivation 
“modeling ’ and consistency models 

As further support for the argument that aggression may be 
viewed within the same frameworks as other forms of behavior, there are 
other expectancy value models in this area as well as other consistency 
models besides the one I proposed earlier In the first instance, there 
are the ‘ modeling’’ studies, which arc concerned with the effects of ob- 
serving the behavior of others on one’s own behavior and which may, 
incidentally, be meaningful for understanding such behaviors as wildcat 
stnkes 

Generally, this research has focused on the conditions under 
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uhlch Ihe observation of models may be used as a basis for changing 
the behavior of an observer (cf Bandura and Walters, 1963) Of rele- 
vance here is the finding that the observation of aggression that has led 
to some rcNvard or the cessation of punishment js more likely to lead to 
the observer’s repetition of the aggression than if the behavior ob 
served is punished (Bandura, Ross, and Ross. 1963. Berkowitz and 
Rawlings. 1963) If we make the rather simple assumption that people 
learn about attainable values by observation, then this finding fits m 
with our conclusion that aggression is more hkely to be engaged in if 
there is some type of value to be attained by « 

I should mention, however, that the finding that observing sue 
ccssful aggression m others encourages the observer's aggression has 
been based mostly on laboratory research and that when the same no- 
tion has been tested m the field, the reverse has occurred A field study 
by Feshbach and Singer (1971) found that boys who watched aggres 
Sive behavior on television were less likely to be aggressive than those 
who did not watch television violence, a finding directly opposite from 
the modeling studies and, m fact, from the genera) expectancy-value 
framework The best theoretical explanation for the Feshbach and 
Singer research is the catharsis hypothesis of Freud, which postulates 
that people have an inbred capacity to be hostile toward others as a re- 
sult of displacing the aggression against the self The more aggression 
IS displaced harmlessly, as in watching television or tn games, the less 
it will be displaced against others Despite the adequacy of this ex- 
planation here, however, the utilization of the Freudian framework is 
probably not an optimal way to proceed, considering all the problems 
with Freud’s hypotheses What really should be done is to integrate the 
Feshbach and Smger findings with the other literature on modeling 
Just as the expectancy-value formulation has turned out to be vi 
able m understanding aggressive behavior, so has the consistency the 
ory framework hfost prominent here has been the work of Elaine and 
William Walstcr and Ellen Berscheid. all three of whom have used the 
consistency formulation to understand certain types of aggressive be 
havior This is not so surpnsmg since the concept of inequity as a 
cause of aggression is one ihav has a gjeat deal of support 

• Unjust," "unfair," and similar terms are common in labor strikes as 
justification for behavior The question, Ihoogh, is what is meant by 
‘ unfair" or "inequitable ''f Interestingly enough, the same definition of 
equity used by Adams m his work on achievement has been used by 
the Walsters and Berecheid for aggression 

Conceptually, they stan from the point that 


„ O utcomes A ^ Outcomes B 
Equity — Inputs A Inputs B 


Inequity = 


Outcomes A 
Inputs A~ 




Outcomes B 
Inputs B 
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Considering the fact that inequity is a negative tension state that 
we wsh to reduce, the Walsters propose and cue research support for 
the follovring propositions 

1 Under some conditions a person wtl fee! inequity because he receives 
ouicom'-s (c g. pay, promotions, etc ) higher than he perceives he de 
serves 

2 A person may reduce his feelings of inequity, under certain conditions 
by (a) derogating the other person m terms of the value of the other per 
son s inputs into the system (thus reducing the necessity for higher out 
puts) and (b) denying the fact of one $ responsibilities for the Jack of 
value (oroutputs) that the other person feccnes(WaJstefe! at 1973) 

In other words, a person who sees htmsclf in an inequitable relation 
ship (m which he gets too much as compared to another’s input-output 
ratio) may try to reduce his feelings by behaving toward the other per- 
son in a manner to justify the perception that the other person deserres 
less Since the best or at least the easiest way that this can be done is 
to make the other person appear to be undeserving, aggressive bchav 
lor toward that person is initiated with that goal m mind The easiest 
way to do this is to deprecate him This defecation is most hkely to 
take place when it is less costly, when it is Jess diflicuJt. when it is 
more likely to be adequate in reducing inequity, when it requires little 
distortion of reality, and when it is most likely to increase the person's 
outcomes This proposal Is similar to the one made by Adams 

A lot of research jibes with this argument m addition to the ex 
penments cited by the Walsters and Berscheid A good illustration is 
the negative evaluation of the other group that takes place during a labor 
management confrontation (cf Haire and Gnines, J955, While, J969) 
Also, it has been suggested that race prejudice, certainly a form of ag 
gross fon, is the ihtfehspmeitt sitd cxhdntKm of ttegstrve behavtars tawsrti 
groups felt to be infenor in order to justify the supenor status of the per 
petrating group (Wnghtsman, 1972, Jones, 1972) Finally, a major ex 
tension of the consistency theory approach to aggression can be found in 
the research by Campbell and LeVinc (1968) Working pnmanly at the 
group, mtergroup, and intersocietal levels they have found support for 
the following predictions 

t TTie more similar an outgroup is in customs values beliefs and general 
culture the more liked u will be 

2 Regional patterns of mtergroup relations will be balanced as follows 
an ally of an ally will be an ally, 
an enemy of an ally will be an enemy 
an ally of an enemy will be an enemy 
an enemy of an enemy will be an ally 
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orgomzattona! size and aggression 

Among the highly stable phenomena that we can count on m our 
rapidly changing society is that unplanned, random violence is increas- 
ing Any casual observer of the day’s events cannot help but be sirock 
by the crime on the streets, the senseless murders and beatings of m 
noccnt people, and other similar events. The question is why In at 
tempting to explain this increase, Zimbardo (1969) has proposed a the- 
ory which turns out to also have tmphcations for understanding 
aggressive behavior in large organizations The reason for this is the 
importance that he assigns to such factors as anonymity and diffused 
responsibility m influencing the occurrence of aggressive behavior, fac 
tors which are a function of both rapid social change and laige organiza 
iional size 

Zimbardo’s major hypotheses are summarucd as follows and m 
Table 4 1 

Deindividuation is a camplex. hypothesized process in which a senes of 
antecedent social conditions lead to changes in perception of self and 
others and thereby to a lowered threshold of normally restrained behav 
lor Under appropnate conditions whai resulis i$ the release of behavior 
in violation of established norms of appropriateness ' 

Such conditions permit overt expression of antisocial behavior, 
charaefenzed as selfish, greedy, power seeking, hostile, lustful, and de 
structive However, they also allow a range of positive behaviors that 
we normally do not express overtly, such as intense feelings of happi 
ness, sorrow, or love for others * TTius, emotions and impulses usually 
under cognitive control are more likely to be expressed when the input 
conditions minimize self observation and evaluation as well as concern 
over evaluation by others 

Two questions are relevant here How much support does the 
theory have'^ Second, why docs the process occur'^ First, the theory 
has some degree of empincal support but much more evidence is 
needed, as Zimbardo himself suggests (Zimbardo, 1969) Second. Zim 
bardos molivatjonal hypothesis as to why dcindividuation results in 
greater aggression is that man has a desire to throw off all controls and 
do what his nature tells him to do 


»P G ZimbanJo The human cboce Indvtdualion reason and order versus 
deindivjduaiion impulse and chaos Nebraska Symposium on Mouvaihfi 17 1969 251 
Copyright 1969 by the Unlvenity of Nebraska Press Repnnted by permission 

‘ Noie that Zimbardo s model would also predict mwased receptiveness to emev 
tional tra nmg experiences (such as sens.tivrty traiinngj in large organizations We will 
talk about this in a laier chapter 
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Table 4 1 

Zimbardo’s Model of Deindivlduation and Aggression 


INPUT VARIABLES INFERRED SUBJECTIVE OUTPUTBEHAVIORS 

CHANCES 


Anonymity 


Respomilnlity u shared, 
diffused, and given up 
Large group siac, group 
activity 

Reliance on ncocognitive 
interactions and feedback 

expression 

Behavior is difficult to 
terminate 

Perceptual distortion 
occurs, people become 
insensmve to Incidental 
sumuli and to reUung 
actions to other actors 
There is greater hkmg for 
group or Situation associated 
vnth ’‘released ’behavior 
At extreme levels, the group 
dissolves as its members 
become autistic in their 
impulse grauncation 
Traditional forms of social 
structures come under attack 


Minimization of self 
evaluation and concern for 
social evaluation 

Weakening of controls 
based on guilt, shame, fear, 
and conumtment 


Behavior emitted is 
emotional, unpusive, 
irrational, and regressive, 
and intense behavior is not 
controlled by the usual 
external discnminative 
sumsb 


Lowered threshold for 
expressing inhibited 
behaviors 


Behavior IS self innforcsng 
and IS mtensified and 
amplified with repeated 


Source P C Zimbardo, The human choice* Individuation, reason and order 
versvsdnndividuation, impulse, and chaos, Nebrosilosymposnim on inorrvadon, 17, 
1969, 237 307 Copyright 1969 by the Umveruty of Nebraska Press Reprinted 
bypennis»oo 


We must then posit a "universal need" lo shaiier all formal controls, al 
belt temporarily, as occurs m every person through dreaming. This fact is 
the basis of society’s institutionalization of revelous behavior— harvest 
festivals in agrarian societies and carnivals in religious ones— where an 
‘ unproductive waste of energy** is encouraged Functionally such fesU 
vals serve to siphon off destructive energy, prevent unpredictable individ 
ualjy initiated release of impulses, and enable the demdividuatcd reveler 
to expenence both the pleasure of his revels and the satisfaction of be- 
coming rcindividuated following their ternunation.* 


Zinbardo h/ebraita Syrttpouum 1969 
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u _j V ‘f essentia! !o adopt this interpretation to make use of Zim 
bardos findings m organizational settings We might, for example, just 
argue that increasing organizational size leads to increasing frustration 
due to the difficulty of predicting the behavior of others when you in 
tcract with them less frequently This frustration leads to increased 
propensity to aggression, an aggression more likely to occur because 
external controls inhibiting the aggression (i e , possible punishment) 
are more difficult to apply because of the large size of the oiganization 
and the consequent difficulty of adequate surveillance 

authontariamsm and aggression 

One final possible source of aggression in organizations was first 
described in a book published in 1950 that constituted an epochal 
event m the scientific study of intergroup relations, acceptance, and 
hostility Titled The Atithontanan Personahty (Adorno et al , 1950), « 
had Its origin m a request by the American Jewish Committee to a 
group of researchers at the Berkeley campus of the University of Call 
forma that they consider and study the nature of anti Semiusm Work 
mg from both interview ano questionnaire procedures, they came to 
conclusions about the nature of onti Semitism that form a landmark for 
investigation in this area Fint, it was apparent (hat strong anti Semites 
could be and were found at all levels of the socioeconomic hierarchy 
and were by no means limited to those individuals who saw Jews as 
economic competitors to themselves Second, individuals who were 
anti Semitic also tended to be antiblack anti Mexican American and 
anti Catholic, if they were not Catholic themselves Third highly prej 
udiced individuals could be desenbed fairly Hell by the personality 
characteristics listed below 

1 OverconventionaUsm high anxiety whenever convenlionaJ behavior stan 
dards are violated 

2 Auihoniarian submission high sensitivity and responsivity to aothonty 
figures and symbols 

3 Authoritarian aggression high aggression toward groups that are differ 
ent from oneself this results from the great hostility the individual has to- 
waid avlhoniy figures bul lo which he submits because of fear of punish 
ment 

4 Anil intraceptlon a strong opposiiton to the emolionaJ nonpraciical 
dreamy theoretical side of life Ttiis is believed to stem from the re- 
pressed feelings of hostility which the individual has toward authority fig 
ures but which he does not want lo admit to because of their anxiety 
provoking nature 

5 Power and lotighness a tendency to identify «id value strongly power 
strength and toughness m others This is felt to be an overcompensation 
for having submitted lo authonty and a fear of valuing toughness in one- 
self because of its anxiety provoking nature 


93 
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6 High projectmty a strong unconscious tendency to project one’s own 
strong emotional impulses to others because of the anxiety that would re- 
sult if one were forced to recognize it m oneself 

These are the charactenst cs of those who would be least likely to ac- 
cept blacks and other minonty group members into the organization 
and who would be most likely to make things difficult for minonties in 
terms of acceptance and hostility Therefore, it would be desirable to 
develop conditions in the organization that would minimize the devel- 
opment and encouragement of people with these characteristics 

1 find It of great interest that when we look into the family back- 
grounds of these highly prejudiced people we discover that their matur- 
ing years were spent m family environments with the following charac- 
tenstics (1) a great reliance on formally stated rules, (2) a great 
reliance on means of external control and minimal reliance or internal 
control, (3) strong threats of punishment when rules are not followed, 
(4) parents and other aulhoniy figures who are highly ngid and formal 
If tins pattern of charactenstics looks famitar to you, your perception is 
justified This pattern is very similar to the one proposed in the moti- 
vational model 1 suggested in the last chapter as l^ins conducive to ag 
gression Since Kelman (1973) has also argued for a similar framework 
in attempting to understand massive aggression against perceived infe- 
nor groups, there seem to be implications here for organizational lead 
ership and design, matters we will take up in a later chapter 


Power Motivation 

The motivation to attain and maintain power has been one of the 
most controversial issues in the behavioral sciences I believe that 
there are both political and conceptual reasons for this controversy In 
the former case, power motivation may be one of those things one is 
not supposed to find interesting m our supposedly egalitanan society If 
this IS so, this social norm has had unfortunate consequences because 
(1) It has kept us from undertaking research relating to the different 
types of power motivation that may involve control and/or influence 
over others, (2) it has been hypocnlical. since power motivation is 
clearly a great dnving force for many people in our society and, in 
fact, IS inevitable as an outcome of a competitive, individualistically 
onenled system that assigns great value to "getting ahead”, and (3) u 
has been foolish, since power-onented behavior reflects a motivational 
process that is necessary to some extent for some types of task ac- 
complishment A much more fruitful approach is to try to understand 
what the nature of power motivation is. how it may vary m both a 
functional and dysfunctional manner, and what the optimal types of 
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settings Fortunatelv I 

thmk that research m the last decade is starting to move in this dirL 


The Work of McClelland 

David McClelland is becoming as prominent m the area of power 
motivation as he has been in the area of achievement and for similar 
reasons In bolb cases, McClelland has developed careful de/indions of 
the phenomena, constructed and tested the adequacy of measuring in 
stniments by using the Thematic Apperception Test, and then ascer- 
tained the behavioral significance of the motivational process being ex- 
amined 

For McCfclland the attainment and maintenance of power is an 
intrinsic value m which people differ m the same sense that they differ 
m need for achievement His definition of power motivation is, how- 
ever, a htile different m that he secs two kinds (or two "faces*') First, 
there is the desire for personal domination over others McClelland 
Views this face as somewhat negative On the other end of the contin 
uum IS the type of power motivation which involves influencing others 
toward goal and task achievement This latter type of intrinsic value 
develops, McClelland suggests, as a function of the controls that 
society nonnally puts on unbndled power motivation This value, 
McClelland proposes, is a good one that we need to encourage, at least 
for some people, since people who score high on this value are marked 
by such work relevant concerns as developing and fonnulating goals 
inspiring others toward goal attainment, and being willing to influence 
others toward work achievement On the other hand, people exhibiting 
the bad face of power motivation tend to be expJouive in interpersonal 
behavior and are more willing than others to use aggressive means to 
control others McClelland feels that at least some people m an oigam 
zation need to have the good face of power motivation or else little 
task-onented effort will take place Researeh evidence to support this 
argument comes from several sources McClelland (1971) has cited 
data that people high in need for power arc likely to be willing to (1) 
stand out by holding office m organizations, (2) engage in competition 
wnth others, and (3) influence other people in organizations In addition, 
McClelland (1971) has reported experimental data that support the pat 
tern of individuals high on this motive attempting to influence others 
and having a general activist viewpoint of life There is also a support- 
ive study by Donley and Winter (1970) of Amencan presidents, based 
on an analysis of their speeches With some exceptions. Donley and 
Winter’s results showed a higher need for power among those presi 
dents generally considered to be activist than those usually thought of 
as passive In the former group were the Roosevelts, Treman. Ken- 
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nedy, Johnson, and Wilson, whereas in the latter were Hoover, Taft, 
Harding, Coolidge, Eisenhower, and Nixon (The last, it now seems, is 
questionable considenng the Watergate affair) 

Clearly, people of this motivational pattern are important in orga- 
nizational functioning, providing they are appropnately placed and do 
not slip into the negative foim of power motivation, a continuing prob- 
lem to watch for One way to make sure this does not happen is to de- 
velop appropnate structural and organizational policy vanables that 
lessen its likelihood As an example, we might encourage an organiza 
tion to use other mechanisms for achieving influence besides those of 
hierarchical control, since this type of control is likely to lead to the 
control of others just for the sake of maintaining one’s power without 
concern for the functional outcome (cf Kipnis, 1972) French and 
Raven (1960) have distinguished five possible mechanisms for exerting 
power, listed in Table 4 2 Note particularly the last three as altema 
tive mechanisms for exerting power which an organization might en- 
courage Us managers to use 


Table 4 2 
Types of Power 


I Reward power 
2. Coercive power 

3 Referent power 

4 Expert power 

5 Legitimate power 

JVfiv P » per. 


WhenPhastheabilitytodeteimmeO srtrwanls he hax reward 
power over him 

WhenPhas theabihtytodetermmcO ipunishmentJ, hefiai 
cocrave power over him 

When O wants to be like P, P has referent power over him 

When O perceives that P has special knowledge m a situaUon, 

P has expert power over him 

When O accepts a set of social norms that say he should accept 
uinuenceftomP P has legiumale power over him 


'■“•erffter 


The Work of Miner 


““‘■'’“iK’n Ita hM been quite useful in 
Mine^SesfthT. l"'?’'’ "■ O'Sanizations is the hypothesis by 

^ust ome s„ e ■" ‘■•erarehieul oisanizatious of at 

mamSus eoT' '<’“<'«■'« for Power This mouve, he 

maintains, is composed of positive attitudes toward the Mowing 


1 authority figures 

2 compcutive situauons 

3 the (tmditioiial) m„culine role 

4 competitive games 
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Taking 9 


5 imposing wishes on others 

6 slantjjng out from ihe group 

7 royiineadmimsfrativefURettons 

How adequate is this theory’ Table 4 3 shows that it has some 
support, thus substantiating funber the significance of power ttiotiva 
lion Note, though, that Miner's approach is not exactly the same as 
McClelland’s For example, Miner docs not dilTcrentiate between types 
of power motivation In addition, the theory works best m large, hier 
archal organwations 


Table 4 3 

Validity Studies of the Miner Sentence Completion Scale 


SAMPLE 

CUfTERlON 

a 

PROBABILITY 

9) RADiMAagm 

rM«n(ia) fcirad««nce- 

•43 

01 

49R&Dmaiusm 

Job grade changes 

25 


SI fnart«imimsnt{<n 
6IR&Dand 

job srede changes 

Rehinng recommenda 

39 


fflirlceiins (naurm 

item 

69 



Source I B hi\'t\et,S(ud*s(nmaHttgtmtMtrlueotion(!tieei'(r>\\. Spnnser 1965) 
pp 57.62,45 66 


Other Approaches 

There arc two other theoretical frameworks of power mofivation I 
would like to mention bnefly Neither has been researched very much 
but they may well be worth examining in the future 

First is Lasswell s hypothesis that power motivatioTi results from 
Ihe dcs/rc to compensate for dcpnvations suffered dunng childhood 
This IS the kind of hypothesis that ss mtngums to the layman, since ex 
ompics such as Napoleon come quickly to mind, but this is poor evi- 
dence at best and we need more systematic research tlwti this if we are 
going to understand the relationship between childhood deprivation and 
adult desire for power 

Second, the mode) we proposed in the previous chapter also has 
cenam predictions to make about power H states that people high in a 
hierarchical system arc most likely to seek power for themselves and 
those low in the hierarch) seek to have others have power over them, 
m other words, they avoid power positions There are no direct tests 
vet of these predictions, but there is some indirect evidence m the find- 
ing that those low m an expenmentaJ task hierarchy are less power on 
ented than those who are high m the system (Kipms. 1972) 
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Risk-taking Motivation 

Consider two cases First, a person has two alternatives, A and 
B In alternative A he has a 50% chance of winning $1,000 and a 50% 
chance of losing $1,000 In alternative B he has a 25% chance of win 
ning $1,200 and a 75% chance of losing $300 Now, since it can easily 
be shown mathematically that a person who continually chooses alter- 
native A would eventually wind up with nothing, whereas a person 
who continually chooses alternative B would eventually wind up with 
$75, It would appear obvious that the person should choose alternative 
B The question is, does he*^ Second, a person has two alternatives. A 
and B Alternative A is exactly like the one in the first case, whereas 
alternative B consists of a 50% chance of winning $10,000 and a 50% 
chance of losing $10,000 By the same mathematics, we would find that 
the eventual outcome of both, given a senes of continuous choices, is 
nothing. Hence, both alternatives should be chosen equally The ques- 
tion IS, are Ihcy*^ 

The answer to these questions, if denved from a model that says 
that man is rational m that he tries to maximize his outcomes, is yes 
However, in real organizational life, the alternatives are often not cho- 
sen equally, raising senous doubt that rationality underlies this process 
Rather, what seems to be the case is that people often prefer the ex- 
treme nsk in these choices and if we are to understand these decisions, 
we need to understand the process that influences nsk taking. Among 
these factors, the following seem to be the most substantiated by re- 
search data 

1 There are no clear sex differences m nsk taking. Both sexes will take 
more risks under specified conditions 

2. People have a tendency lo decrease nsk taking wilh age (Vroom & Pohf, 

1971) 

3 People who have high test anxiety (i e , sensitivity to success and failure) 
and high concern with maintaining an image favorable to what other 
people think of them be highly consistent in nsk taking, irrespective 
of the rational aspects of the situation Whether they are consistently 
high or consistently low depends on the norms of the social group with 
which they identify 

4 People who have only cMie or neither of these cbaractenstics are more ra 
lional m their decision making than those who have both Hence, they 
will be neither consistently high nor low m mk taking but will adjust 
their behavior as the situauon vanes, usually in the direction of rational 
ity 

5 People generally take more risks when acting in a group than when act 
ing alone but sometimes they may be more conservaUve, dependmg on 
whether the conservative or nsky choices are more socially desirable and 
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Ihe dominant social influences operative at the umc Basically, nsk taking 
m groups IS a function of conformity to the operative social norms 
6 Among the personal characteristics associated with nsk taking are extra 
venion (^smvely) need achievement (maximal interest m moderate 
nsks) and fear of failure (maximal interest in extreme or no nsks) 


The goal of this chapter has been to discuss theones relating to 
other motivational processes of significance to organizational function 
ing besides iniditional work achievement and performance Among the 
motivational processes reviewed are aggression power, and nsk taking 
Theones of aggression mouvation are of two types One group 
can be classified along the some dimensions as the motivational theo- 
nes discussed m chapter three in the areas of work performance and 
achievement Thus frustration aggression theory, a framework of great 
popularity onginally developed in expenmcntal laboratones, r$ an ex 
ample of expectancy value theory, that is, aggression is engaged m to 
achieve desired goals when the probability of the aggression’s success 
IS great Consistency theory is also useful in the study of aggression as 
the work of the Walsters and Berscheid shows These researcher? have 
utilized the same equity framework used by Adams m the study of 
achievement to show that one can achieve iKilanced outcomes by dep- 
recating and showing aggression against others 

The second group of aggression theones are different from these 
in that they are more focused around aggression os such mdepensJemJy 
of their usefulness for other phenomena. Among these are (1) Zim 
ba/do’s theory of anonymity and deindividualion as factors that lead to 
the loosening of societal constraints against aggression and (2) the the- 
ory of the authontanan personality, an individual who is hostile to dif 
ferent others and who is a product of hierarchical male-onented puni 


tive socialization 

Power motivation has come under increasing interest in recent 
years as a phenomenon that needs to be studied and understood for 
both Its positive and negative impfrcafions McCfelland has developed a 
meaningful research program centered around Ihe idea of the two 
faces’ of power One face is positive that is, it involves influencing 
others toward achievement whereas the other is negative in that it in 
voJves controlling others without regard for outcomes Other theo- 
retical work in power motivation by Miner and by French and Raven 
use somewhat different conceptualizations from this but they also sug 
Best mechanisms for clanfying power motivation . 

Risk taking motivation seems to be a function of a number of ba 
sic psychological and sociological processes such as (I) individual dc 


Summary 
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sires for achievement and fear of failure and (2) the characteristic so- 
cial norms of the tune 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Bandura, K. Aggression A social learning analysis Englewood 
Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, 1973 

The major theoretical statement on modelmg as an mfluence on 
aggression by the psychologist most identified with the approach. 

Cartwright, D Determmants of saentific progress the case of re 
search on the nsky shift. American Psychologist 1973, 28, 222- 
231 

An mteresung account of how a major research finding first 
Viewed as “new” in its implications turned out to be, with contin 
ued research, another Qluscration of an old principle It illustrates 
well the value of systematic attempts lo replicate research find 
mgs in the mlerests of theoretical clarification 

Kipnis D Does power corrupt'’ Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, 1972, 24, 33-41 

In posl-WalCTgate Amenca the significance of this article is even 
greater than when first published It docs much to answer the 
questions of those who are astounded by Watergate and other ex 
amples of leadership corruption 

McClelland DC, and Steele, R. S Human motnation A book 
of readings Morristown, NJ General Learning Press, 1973, 

Section 6, pp 277-316 

A number of papers on power motivation are repnnted m this 
book, which brings together some of the significant reseaich 
stemming from McClelland s theories An mteresung application 
to civil nghts leadership is included 

ZiMBARDO P G The human choice Individuation, reason, and order 
versus demdividuation, impulse, and chaos Nebraska Symposium 
onhfoti\ation 1969,77,231-307 

A major theoreucal statement on the significance of anonymity as 
an influence on aggression Several studies by the author are dis 
cussed 



chapter five 


Cognitive Processes 
and Work Behavior 


Work behavior is not simply a function of appropnate motivational 
vanables and good leadership We all know from observing ourselves 
and others that (here are times when all the motivation m the world 
and the very best leadership do not seem to help, (here is still a comm 
ued inability to perform the job Usually we aunbute this failure to the 
vanable we call ability (or the lack of it) Vet, despite such a common 
attnbution, it is not at all clear what abilities ore and how they enter 
into work behavior In fact, as research accumulates the controversies 
grow even greater It is these matters which I will discuss in this chap- 
ter, as welt as the importance of abilities tnjob performance generally, as 
compared to motivational and atiitudmal factors? There are actually sev 
eral questions involved First, therefsthequestiooofoveraJJjoband career 
success in our society How important are abifities for getting ahead m 
an overall career sense? Second, how signiJrcani are abilities or skills 
for different jobs? Do some jobs call for more skills than others? If so 
which jobs are these? 


Theories of Intelligence and Human Ablfllles 
A Historical Background 

The first psychologists to be interested in human abilities were m 
fluenced strongly by the Bniish associatiomst philosophers (e g. John 

m 
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Locke), among whose major tenets was that intellectual activity was a 
result of previous expenence Since expenencc is to a great extent de- 
termined by sensory and perceptual activity, these early psychologists 
believed that the way to measure intelligence was to measure a per- 
son’s sensory discrimination characlenstics However, this type of rea 
sonmg failed (Wissler. 1901), to be supplanted by the work of the 
French psychologist Alfred Binet, who thought that intelligence and 
human ability were composites of a vanety of complex symbolic pro- 
cesses such as verbal problem solving, memory, reasoning, spelling, 
and so forth These processes, added together, provided an accurate in 
dex of an individual’s ability, and it was on this basis that Binet devel 
oped the famous test of intelligence which could successfully predict 
school performance, whereas the sensory tests were not able to do so 
Although never developed formally by him, Binet’s thinking fed to 
the idea that intelligence could be viewed as a general charactenstic of 
an individual, much like the hair, the eyes, and so on This notion was 
given formal expression in 1904 by the Bntish psychologist Charles 
Spearman as the g theory of intelligence More specifically, in 
telligence, to Spearman, was a general factor (g), supported by a myr 
lad of specific abilities, called s factors The fact that much the same 
people got high grades (or low ones) across a wide vanety of courses 
was due to the general factor, whereas the lack of a perfect relationship 
was due to the difTenng specific abilities (5 factors) called for in each 
course 

Spearman’s theory was challenged a generation later m the United 
Slates by the psychologist Leon Thurstone, who argued that in 
tcllcctual differences were not at all due to the g factor but rather to 
several relatively independent factors His work, later called multiple- 
factor theory, led him to postulate a theory of inlelJjgence composed of 
seven major factors (Thurstone, 1938) 


1 \erbal comprehension to understand the meaning of words and ihctr 
relationship to each other 

2 Hard fluency to be fluent m naming or making words 

3 number aputude to be speedy and accurate m making simple arithmetic 
calculations 

4 tnducU\e reasoning to be able to discover a rule or pnnciple and apply 
It to the solution of a problem 

5 memory to have a good rote memory for paired words lists of numbers, 
etc 

spatiaf apitiud^ to perceive fixed gcomeinc relations among figures ac 
' iu^Aeiy^rtil lo be able to visualize their manipulations in space 
1 ^percepwal speed to perceive visual details quickly and accurately 


Thurstonc*s'’concepf' 6f In^clfigcn^i prbvcd to be more popular i 
the Untied Stales than the'idcjs'of (the reverse betng true i 
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Great Britain), with the result that considerable theoretical and meih 
odological controversy waged for a number of year? This now has dis 
sipatcd as the British psychologists have given greater importance to 
the js in the g theory and as U S psychologists have realized that the 
so-called basic factors of Thurstone and the other multiple factor theo- 
nes that followed his were not really basic at alL Rather, they could be 
grouped in such a manner that people could be generally differentiated 
on a factor of general verbal ability, the characteristics of which were 
very similar to the g factor of the British psychologists (A look at 
Thurstone s factors above indicates how relatively simple this can be ) 
Hence, whether one started with one general factor of miclligence 
and then admitted less important ones, as the British ps>cho!ogisfs did, 
or went at it from the other directfon^^by grouping smaller factors into 
larger ones, the notion of a general f^tor involving the ability to ma 
nipulate concepts and ideas both of a verbal and numerical nature m a 
symbolic manner came to be accepted as crucial to the dehmiion of 
ability, or intelligence It is around this definition that much of the 
work on abilities and job performance has traditionally been organized 
This tradition is now under heavy attack as we will see below 


Verbal Abilities, Cognitive Skills, and Job 
PerlormancB 


There is little basis for disputing the fact that a large body of re 
search literature exists which supports the conclusion that jobs in our 
society can be arranged along a general (mostly symbolic) ability hier 
archy and that this hierarchy generally corresponds to the importance 
of the job in our society The more valuable and prestigious a job is 
considered the greater the degree of verbal and numencal symbolic 
ability It seems to call for Yet. all is not as u appears from Table 5 1 
where 1 have summarized an investigation that illustrates this relation- 
ship between general abilities 0 e , verbal and numerical) and occupa 
tiona! membership It seems from this study that tAc higher the occupa 
Uon, the greater the degree of symbolic ability necessary for successful 
performance on the job This conclusion also seems warranted from a 
review of research literature published by Ohisclli (1966) that con 
cerned itself with mtegraUng what was known about the relationships 
between various abilities (as measured by tests) and job performance 
when measured fay training cntena (eg., the guickness with which the 
job is reamed) and performance cnlcna. Table 5 2 summames a 
non of what Gbisclli found about the significance of micllectual (verbal 
and numencal) abdities for vanous kimb of jobs This « 

reported in terms of the correlation coefficient, that is, the higher ffte 
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Table 5 1 

Relal»onsh}ps between Jobs In Terms 
of Verbal Abilities of Members 


OCCUPATION 

approximate LEVEL 

OF verbal ability 

Lawyer 

128 

Accountant 


Civil engineer 


Chenusl 


Reporter 

124 

prafmnan 

]22 

School teacher 

122 

phamacm 

120 

Phoiographer 

11« 

Store manager 

112 

Toolmaker 

m 

Machinist 

110 

Machine operator 

lOS 

Cabinet maker 

104 

Plumber 

103 

Auto mechanic 

102 

Chauffeur 

lOl 

Truck driver 

98 

Pannhanii 

91 

Teamster 

89 


Source T W Han«U and M S Harrell, Amy 
gene^ eUunflcation test scons foi civthan 
occupations Educational arid psychological 
Afeaju/t/nenr IW5 J 22?-239 
Sote Based on scores from the Anny General 
Oassificatfon Test pnmanjy a verbal rest 


correlation the more important the ability is presumed to be for job 
performance 

What ts the problem, then, considering the consistency of the 
findings in Tables 5 1 and 5 2 Why can’t I be more definitive that the 
general verbal symbolic factor is of great significance for career success 
in our society*’ The reason that 1 believe that we should go slowly on 
such a conclusion is because both studies have severe, possibly crucial, 
methodological defects One of these is that m the Ghiselh study there 
has been a mixture of individuals who were tested pnor to entering the 
occupation and those who were tested after some occupational expen 
ence From all that we will be discussing in this book about the effects 
of work socialization, I believe it is fair to conclude that at least some 
of the differences shown reflect different levels of occupational expen 
ence ft e . abilities gamed on the job) rather than causing them Second, 
m almost none of the research cited in both studies were the relation 
ships corrected for differences m the participants' socioeconomic back 
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Table 52 


between Infeftectual 
ani cfiS ^ Performance for Different Jobs 


Oenpofion 

INTEUfCTOAL ABIUnSS 
Tninl/it Peffomonet 
criteria crifeHa 

Executives and admimstrauon 
personnel 

Foremen 

Cenerat clerks 

Recording clerks 

Computing clerks 

Sates cterks 

Salesmen 

Protective service workers 

46 

M 

52 

29 

M 

Jl 

24 

— 10 

31 

Serviceperaonnel 



Vehicle operators 



Mechanical /epairmen 



Elecirxal workers 



Structural workers 



Machine tenders 



Bench workers 



Packers and wrappers 

48 


Gross manual workers 

— 03 

22 


Soufee C. Ch mUi Tfie vefidity of oeeupeitoiHd epntudt 
tats {N«w York Wiley 1966) pp 34 3? 41 44 46 48 50 
56 ©1966 Repfimedbypennmioftoftliepubluhef 


ground, a variable that predicts these levels of occupational achieve 
ment as well as (or even better than) scores on the general mental 
ability test As a result when these problems are correcied the picture 
turns out to be far di/Terent than the conclusions uhich seem to be war 
ranted at first glance 

One of my authorities for this statement is David McClelland, a 
psychologist whom we have already met tn different contexts In a pa 
per published m 1 973, McClelland made some important statements about 
general mental ability tests of the kind we have been discussing First 
McClelland found that the fcsearch evidence for the usefulness of 
these tests in predicting real life behavior is poor to minimal at best 
The tests predict school grades but little else (School grades do not 
predict real life behavior with any great degree of success either) Sec 
ond, there is little correlation betneen general mental ability measures 
and job success when they are used to predict behavior at woric (not 
reflect it) A good illustration of this statement is the Thorndike and 
Hagen (1959) research which reported 12000 correlations for 10 000 
respondents and found very few significant relationships More 
recently, Holland and Richards (1965) Elton and Sbevel (1969) and 
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Kent and Eisenberg (1972) have aJI failed to find relationships between 
general mental ability measures and accomplishments m such varied 
fields as social leadership, the arts, sciences, and police work- When 
relaUonships are found, they are uncorrccted for social class status, and 
when these corrections are made, the correlation levels decrease 
greatly 

McClelland argues that the general mental ability factor, as it has 
traditionally been measured, is, in fact, not very important for occupa 
tional success except at the extreme pomts and that other kinds of 
skills and abilities are more important Such skills, he maintains, arc 
more likely lo be learned by those higher in our socioeconomic strata 
and are, in fact, susceptible to considerable training and other types of 
social intervention influence Therefore, McClelland argues, what we 
should be measuring and developing arc such behaviors as commumca 
tions skills, patience, training in goal setting, and the like, rather than 
being concerned with such matters as abstract analogies and vocabu 
lary skills The latter are si^ificant for success in school but not so 
much for success in life and work. 

When we consider both the data that McClelland cites and other 
studies in the literature on the lack of predictive usefulness of general 
mental ability tests (cf Kortnan, 1968) three unj>ortant factors should 
be noted First of all. the criticism is dau based, it is not just opinion. 
Second, the argument comes from people with no particular investment 
m a particular political ideology Third, the argument made by these re> 
searchers leads to an interventionist, growth-oncoted way of thinking 
about organizational behavior that is m Ime with current legal and so- 
cial trends In other words, they say that appropriate work experience 
can lead to greater cognitive abilities and more effective skill in dealmg 
with job demands, in addition to the effects the experience may have 
on motivation and attitudes 

For these reasons 1 think that it is justifiable not to consider job- 
relevanl abilities in the way that they have traditionally been measured 
for school related purposes and then uncntically transferred to the 
work setting. Rather, we should think of constellations of mlerpersonal, 
cognitive, and attitudinal skills that mclude not only the capacity to 
symbolize but much more than that. As an illustration, I have listed be- 
low the kinds of concrete verbal and mteraction skills that were found 
to be highly related to management competence m a multinational, bil 
hon-doilar corTxirauon (Konnau, Noon, and Ryan, 1 975) According to 
them a competent manager could be expected to 

focus m on a fast running conversation redirect, sura up differences, and 

encourage a coordinated effort. 

express ideas dearly and logically 
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ni^^a^thoronst. Malysu rf al«male sololwos lo a p„bl™ and sniect 

Sui^ro^SaT*""^ u>/o"nai™ fram vanon, ,oa™, inlo a mcan- 

give useful advice based on a sound grasp of current methods in his field 

State problems cotjcisely 

take the initiattve in impfemenling a program. 

grasp essenUal issues make decisions and delegate items for acboit 

expedite a complicated project and see it through to completion. 

be adequately prepared before discussing problems. 

establish a timetable and performance goals ngamsi which to measure the 

success of a project. 

look for ways to improve existing systems 

These behaviors are a far cry from those measured by the typical anal 
ogies on vocabulary tests In addition, the behaviors indicated lend 
themselves to training and development, matters that have become 
very important in our society 

Recently, a number of other wnfers have also come to the con 
elusion that the school related general mental ability concept may not 
be of as much use as we used to think McKenny and Keen (1974) 
have suggested that cognitive skills call for information gathering (se 
lecling and organizing data) and information evaluation (analyzing and 
evaluating data for problem solving) and that different occupations call 
for different combinations of these behaviors Thus, a scientist is pre 
ceptiM, that is, he uses previously developed Ihcones and precepts to 
orgamze incoming data whereas an accountant is rtctpuve, that is he 
receives a greater percentage of incoming data before he organizes and 
categorizes them Similarly, a production manager is sytttmatxc in his 
evaluation and solving of problems in the sense that he may use pre 
viously developed methods, whereas an inventor may be more inwinve 
in that he is more likely lo use ad hoc, Inal and-error methods for 
problem solving These proposed ddTerences \cad McKenney and Keen 
(1974) to suggest the framework for cognitive processes in work behav 
lor shown in Figure 5 1 , and a tentative list of occupational cfassifica 
tions 

I want to make it clear that this theory has not been tested yet, 
and It IS not certain that it will be supported when it is tested The 
point IS that these kinds of cognitive skills (as weJJ as those fisted 
above) are very different from those measured by school related tests. 
This does not mean that vocabulary tests are always unimportant m 
predictmg job success In some jobs and under some condiUons they 
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Framework for cognitive processes in work behavior developed by 
McKenney and Keen (1974) 


informnoe 

Prockictioo tfmagee « 

’ 5' 

fina{>C!sI Analyst ^ 

Systemauc C 

InfonntUon ^ 

EvaFuaUon 

GatfWicj 

P 

MMkeitng Mamflir c 

Cltnteal Ptycholegut 
Hiatorlan 

ffituitwe ^ 

informailon ^ 
A Evkhiitlin “ 

Audiwr 1' 

% 

dock Edtcor ^ 

'ji. < . 

Architect 

htductdtt D— ywr 


may very weU be However, much more seems to be mvoWed m many 
careers and it is these skills, most of which are susceptible to interven- 
tion and training, that we should be paying more attention to m the future 


Motor AWUtlos 


In addition to cognitive processes, othei kinds of skills are impor- 
tant in work behavior While the range and importance of these other 
skills are not as great, they have been subjected to a considerable 
amount of study Among these other abilities an important group are 
those concerned with the physical manipulation of objects in an envi 
ronment, i e , psychomotor skills 

Since motor skills are relevant to a number of occupations (e g., 
vehicle operators, secretaries, mechanics) and since they lend them 
selves easily to laboratory cxpenmentalion, the amount of research that 
has been performed on them is considerable and some fairly definitive 
conclusions have been reached The most important of these is that 
there is little support for the idea of a general factor m manual or psy 
chomotor abilities that would distin^isb some people as generally 
good m them and others as generally poor This definitely does not 
seem to be the case Rather, various tests of nolor abilities generally 
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have Jow mtercorrelations, an indtviduars score on one test of 
abikties does not generally predict very accurately his score on a 


motor 

differ 


A second conclusion Is that not only are motor skiffs specific and 
unrciatca to one another, but also the actual number of different motor 
skilis IS probably quite large While any list that one may offer in this 
area would be quite tentative, the 11 separate skills suggested by 
Fleishman (1962), as a summary of his research over a decade, const! 
tute what is probably the best established grouping These skills are as 
follows 


1 control precljion involves fine highly controlled but not overeontrolled 
muscular adjustments primanly where larger muscle groups are mvolvcd 

2 mullihmb coordination the ability to coordinate the movefflcnis of a 
number of limbs simultaneously 

3 response orientation unusual discnminative abiiiiy involves the ability 
to make correct movements to a visual stimulus under highly speeded 
conditions 

4 reaction time the quickness of reaction to a stimulus 

5 speed of arm movement involves the speed of movements not their ac 
curacy 

6 fate control concerned wuh the making of continuous anticipatory motor 
adjustments relative to changes in spei^ and direction of a continuously 
moving target or object 

7 manual dexterity the manipulacion of fairly large objects under speed 
conditions using arm hand movements 

8 finger dexterity the manipulation of tiny obl«ct* u*mg ihc fingers 

9 arm hand steadiness the steadiness of positioning movements where 
strength and speed are minimized 

10 vnst finger speed gcneralty, this can be called tapping speed 

11 arming involves an accuracy of directional movements 


The great specificity of psychomoior skills reflected in this list is 
only one reason that it is difficult to summanze the literature about the 
kinds of occupations for which these skills are most meaningful An 
other problem is that these various skills are often combined into a 
single test and information of importance only for the lest is available 
Also not all psychologists have used the same theoretical system for 
doing research Finally, the fact that there is evidence that the neces 
sary skills will change with practice on the task (Fleishman and 
Hempel, 1954) means that statements of correlational relationship that 
mix those measured before and after job experience need to be inter 
preted with caution Table 5 3 provides such a statement and should 
therefore be interpreted carefully 
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Table 5^ 

Summary ol Relationships between Various Psychomotor Abilities and Job 
Perfonnance for Different Jobs and Criteria 


SPATTALAND reRCEPTUAL MOTOR 

MECHANlCAl.ABIl.rnES ACO/RACT ABItmES 


OceupofioB 

Training 

Paformance 

Training 

Performance 

Training 

Performance 

Cnleria 

Cntena 

Cnitna 

Cntena 

Cnsena 

Cnima 

Execctives end 







adnumstrators 


It 


44 



foremen 


43 


14 



Genera] derks 

43 

14 

JO 

46 

34 

16 

Recording clerks 

40 

18 

M 

46 

t5 

17 

Computing derks 

42 

46 

41 

41 

14 

09 

Sales derks 



—40 




Salesmen 

Prolecuve seme* 


xn 

41 




workers 

.34 

16 

40 

17 


19 

Serdee persormd 

41 



-to 

— 05 


Vehide operators 
Mediani^ 

40 

40 

.08 

46 


30 

repairmen 

40 

40 

40 

19 

15 

15 

Electrical wotken 

49 

\t 

43 

47 

14 

16 

Straocral workers 

3J 

48 

45 

40 

42 

26 

Machine tenders 


11 


18 

41 

IS 

Bench workers 
Packenand 

46 

19 

47 

40 

.42 

41 

wrappers 

Cross maasa] 

46 

1) 


17 


IS 

workers 


45 




43 


SotfrotE GhiKlU,77ievali{f»cro/occnpffijo»tfltapr<fttdf tott(Npp»'York.'Waey.l966) pp 34,37,41, 
44 46 48,S0 56 ©1966 RcpnmedbypenmsnonofUwpubluher 


Creative Abilities 

By creativity we mean the ability to manipulate symbols, arrange 
them, and group them in ways that are new and that have social uiility 
Both concepts are crucial in defining creativity since the former with 
out the latter might well be a dcfiniuon of emotional disturbance Sim 
tlarly, it is quite easy to conceive of many thoughts that have social 
utility but which are not particularly new 

While the need for crcaxivc individuals has always been great m 
such fields as advertising, mariceling, and certain areas of management, 
the demand has exploded recently with the growth of research and de’ 
velopment departments in many corporations and with the cver-chang 
mg requirements of a dynamic society It has become dear that a ca 
pacjjy to change creatively with the times must be buHt into any 
organization, or the organization will cease to exist. Therefore, great m 
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lerest has developed m understanding the creative process— whal stim 
ulates It, what creative people are hke~and in the development of 
measures of individual di/Terences in creative abilities As we will see, 
there is reason for thinking here also about a process involving a com 
plex of skills of a cognitive and attitudinal nature that lend themselves 
to social influence and training Two bodies of data illustrate much of 
the research m this area 

The first of these programs, reported by McKinnon (1962) and 
Barron (1965), involved a relatively simple procedure After selecting 
various occupations that allow for creative expression, the researchers 
attempted to find (1) practitioners in each occupation who were consid 
ered creative by their peers and (2) pracimoners who were similar to 
the creative group m as many aspects as possible but who differed m 
the degree to which they were judged creative Since the key here was 
how people were ranked on creativity, the researchers spent much ef 
fort in developing procedures to make this decision as accurate as pos 
sible The method finally used was to ask for judgments from leading 
experts m each occupational area, such as college professors, journal 
editors, medical practitioners, and so on, on the assumption that if such 
diverse, knowledgeable individuals as these could agree, then such a 
procedure would probably provide the best basts for this type of judg 
ment The results turned out to be better than hoped for across a van 
ety of differing professions (e g , mathematicians, architects, and the 
like) m that they showed a high degree of agreement as to who were 
creative and who were not. Samples of (he two groups were invited to 
come to Berkeley for several days where they were assessed on a wide 
vanety of psychological measures— an invitation which most, but not 
all accepted 

What was discovered’ How do creative people diff’er from those 
who are uncreative? Table 5 4 lists how the creaUve people differed 


from the noncreative people m the fields of architecture, mathematics, 
and wniing While there are some specific differences, for example, the 
greater concern with philosophy among the creative wnters than among 
the creative architects, the picture one gets from the vanous desenp- 
tions of the highly creative individuals is stakiagly sumfar Atchou^ 
we do not know whether these charactenstics led to greater creativity, 
greater creativity led to these charactenstics, or both, our discussions 
elsewhere in this book on the cultivation of creativity indicate that con 
siderable confidence can be placed in the implicaUons of these findings 
(You might, for example, look at our discussions in chapter three on 

authontananism. dogmatism, and creativity) ^ ^ . .i 

One further aspect concerns the relation between the traditional 
General mental ability factor discussed earlier and the creative abilities 
TTie work of McKinnon and Barron suggests that while the two are re 
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ideas and approaches as we would like lo be A considerable body of 
research supports the value of bramslorming. particularly when il is 
done on an individual basis without the inhibiting influence of others 
and, in particular, “expert” others (cf Bouchard, Drauden, and Barsa- 
loux, i974) 

attribute listing 

Attribute listing involves training individuals to itemize the impor 
tant attributes of a particular social object and to consider how each of 
the attributes may be changed or improved As an example, consider a 
piece of chalk It has size, shape, color, and a certain type of matenal 
By considenng each of these qualities separately and how they might 
be changed, ideas for a large variety of different types of chalk, may be 
developed 

morphological synthesis 

This program is somewhat similar to attribute listing, but it is dif 
ferent in that the idea is to consider two dimensions of a particular so- 
cial object at a time Suppose, for example, a group of individuals 
wanted to develop a new type of table lamp If they took 15 potential 
lamps that differed m shape, and each shape came m 20 different colors 
and 5 sizes, all the combinations would result m 1500 possible prod 
ucts (20 X 15 X 5) This is a great number of different products and 
many combinations rarely considered before could now be evaluated 

synectic techniques 

Synectic techniques involve (earning to use analogies as ways of 
developing creative solutions There are four different types of analo- 
gies that can be used (Gordon, 1961) 

1 personal analogy imagining oneself as one of the factors under study in 
order to further one s understanding of the factor, e g., a male trainer 
who imagines himself a woman in order to gam new insight into the 
problems of female managers 

2 direct analogy imagining and lookmg for another process ihai would par 
allel the process or problem directly under consideration c g. the prob- 
lem of underwater construction was solved by watching a worm tunnel 
ling into a timber and observing that the wonn constructed a tube for 
Itself as It moved forward leading to the notion of caissons 

3 symbolic analogy usmg objective and impersonal images to describe a 
problem alihou^ the image or model developed may be technologically 
inaccurate, an example would be a computer model of managerial behavior 
to assist m the training function 
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4 fantasy analogy thinking about how to resolve a problem in a fantasy 
worid where all other conditions are ideal for problem solving an ex 
ample of this analogy would be to dctemune bow to develop racial m 
tcgration in organizations, ignonng for the moment all the other com 
pfextlies involved 


Summary 

Different abilities have traditionally been the explanation for dif 
ferences m work effectiveness that do not seem to be attributable to 
motivation Until recently this explanation was fairiy routine, but the situ 
ation IS now changing McClelland has shown that there is little evidence 
that measures of intellectual ability of the type used m school settings are 
related to career and work success As a result, interest is turning away 
from defining abilities in this manner to a view of cognitive processes as 
the way in which an individual collects, oiganixes, stores, and utilizes in- 
formation This view IS m keeping with the current belief that abilities are 
subject in considerable degree to influence and training 

Psychomotor abilities remain important for a number of jobs but 
here, also, interest is starting to develop in the extent to which these 
skills develop as a result of different job expenences Creative abilities 
have aiso been the subject of considerable interest Research has been 
designed to identify the types of people who are creative m different 
occupations The creative type seems to be relatively simi’ar for van 
ous occupations he is individualistic, open to esthetic expenence, 
imaginative, and independent Other research has involved developing 
tests to measure differences in creative abilities Finally, interest m ere 
ative abilities as a process that involves using information in new, so- 
cially useful ways has led to the development of various techniques to 
mcrease creativity in work organizations 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Barron, F Creatne person and creauve process New York Holt. 

Rinehart and Winston, 1969 

A summary of findings and impUcations of the major research 
program on creativity and occupational membership I discussed in 
this chapter and the author's later thinking 
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Chapters on human abilities in the Annual Review of Psychology, An- 
nual Reviews, Inc., Palo Alto, Calif. 

These papers, while academic in nature, provide the reader with a 
continuing perspective on the ferment taking place in the study of 
human abilities. 

McClelland, D. C. Testing for competence rather than for “in- 
telligence.” /tmer/con Psychologist, 1973, 2S, 1-14. 

This is the paper 1 cited earlier on the lack of support for the rela- 
tionship between traditiorml mental abilities and career success. A 
must for anybody interested in this field. 



chapter six 


Organizational Psychology 


Every time a manager of an organization decides on a policy, adopts a 
practice, structures ajob situation, usesa specific type ofautbonty sys 
tem, or chooses a particular type of technology, he is, m effect, imple 
menting a particular theory of motivation He is assuming that the par- 
ticular behavior choice he is making will help achieve his desired 
outcomes Most of the time these desired outcomes include organiza- 
tional values as well as personally relevant values that may or may not 
be consistent with organizational goals 

The field known as organizational psychology is concerned with 
the relationships between these vanous choices and their behavioral 
and altitudinal outcomes Given a variety of choices as to policy, au 
fhonty system, and job structure, which alternatives lead to which out 
OfiVTOCf'’ Abeje reisitcasbips vsry for dtfferejjt occu p ati n os jujdns- 
tnes, and other situational factors? These are the questions explored in 
this chapter 


General Questions 

There arc, I think, three major questions m the field of organiza 
tionaf psychology Firef, what are the processes by which oigamza 
tional vanables affect behavior? How do managena! policies and prac- 
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lices, vanations in job charactenslics and authonty systems, and 
technologicaJ, physical vanables influence the nature of work attitudes 
and work activity'^ This question is crucial, both for theoretical reasons 
and because the answer would give us some guidance as to how to in- 
crease or decrease the influence of any particular organiiational van 
able After all, what good would it do to know that a certain type of 
pay policy has a positive effect if we do not know how to increase the 
influence of that policy*^ 

The second question is how to design the organizational vanables, 
given that we know the mechanisms by which they have influence and 
that we know how to increase or decrease the strength of these effects 
How should we design the leadership and authonty system to achieve the 
outcomes we want? Should the leadership be hierarchical'^ Should tasks 
be vanable or programmed'^ Although I have already touched on some of 
these issues in chapter three, a more intensive examination of these ques- 
tions IS necessary 

The third major question concerns the conditions under which the 
answers to the second question hold for different situations Basically, 
this IS the contingency question— the problem of specifying the condi- 
tions under which, for example, a given type of l^ership affects be 
havior positively and the conditions under wh ch it does not Among the 
vanables which might affect these relationships are different population 
groups, different job contexts, different technologies, and so forth 
There is, obviously, a lot of intuitive logic to utilizing a contingency, or 
an * It all depends” perspective in evaluating the effectiveness of a 
given policy However, this intuitive appeal is a little misleading and 
we will see that many problems need to be solved before the contin 
gency approach can be used effectively for theory and practice 


Mechanisms of Influence 

I can think of at least four separate mechanisms by which organi 
zational vanables such as leadership and authonty systems, pay pol 
jcies, job characteristics, and so on can come to influence behavior 
Each one has been relatively substantiated m the behavioral science lit 
crature 

First, such vanables can operate as constraint systems in both a 
positive and negative sense by providing knowledge of what kmds of 
behaviors are rewarded, punished, or ignored An example is the re 
wards-pumshment paradigm Sometime back, you will recall, we said 
that the rewards-pumshment paradigm is not the complete answer to 
motivation However, this framework does provide at least a partial ex 
planation for behavior, and the organization can mfiuence behavior by 
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attaching different rewards and punishments to varying behaviors This 
assignment of different values to different behavioral outcomes would 
then inHuence the behavior of those pet^le most interested m those 
specific values In other words, setting up a financial reward for per 
forming a certain task would influence those people for whom the 
money was salient in either a positive or negative sense {Two reasons 
people might not be interested in a particular reward might be per 
ceived inappropnatcncsS for the self and peer gnnip disapproval of the 
reward ) 

A second mechanism by which organizational variables might m 
fluence behavior is that they can affect the evaluation of the self and 
others and such evaluation will, m turn, influence behavior Consider, 
for example, how a factory w'orker might evaluate himself m organiza 
tion A as opposed to how he might evaluate himself if he were cm 
ployed in organization B The charactenstics of the two organizations 
are as follows 

ORGANIZA TIOV A 

Air conditioning m both 
factory and office 
Guaranteed annual salanea 
for both factory and office 
employees 

The same luncV and washroom 
facilities for both 
factory and office 
employees 

U seems to me that I would think a lot less of myself if 1 were a fac 
tory worker in organization B than m A and I suspect most of you 
would also 

A third mechanism through which organzational vanabics, as 
controlled by management can influence behavior is by influencing an 
organization’s climate The chmate of an organization may, for ex 
ample be the extent to which it is seen by either those who arc inside 
or outside the organization as ego supportive hierarchical ambiguous, 
conflict prone and routmized to citeju^ few ofUiedescnptivc terms 
often used Climate has as a concept, become- a mafter of great con 
troversy Those who like the concept sec the organizational cl^ate as a 
set of descnplive, nonevaluativc perceptions of the organization's ebar^ 
actenstics (eg., leadership, organizational policies, job and task char ' 
actenstics etc ) They see this composite perception as resulting from 
both the actual charactenstics of the organization and the charactenstics 
of the individual doing the perceiving. In this view, organizational climate 


ORGANIZATIOV B 

Atrcondilionmg only 
in office 

Cuanmleed annual salanes 
only for office employees 
hourly pay rales for 
factory employees 
Separate lunch end washroom 
facilities for factory and 
office employees 
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IS a dependent variable in that it results.at least partially.from mechanisms 
that management can control and it is also an independent vanable in that 
it can influence job behaviors and attitudes 

There are psychologists who argue with this view (Guion, 1973, 
Johannsen, 1973) One of their arguments is that organizational climate 
is just another name for job atmudes According to them, to say that 
an organization is high on ego supportiveness is to say something good 
about an organization (i e , a person has high job satisfaction) On the 
other hand, to say that it is low on ego suppoitiveness is to say some- 
thing bad about the organization (i e , the person has low job satis- 
faction) I disagree with this point of view 1 think that a good logical 
argument can be made for the concept of organizational climate if we 
realize that we are talVang about a description of a particular set of so- 
cial charactenstics in a particular setting and that these do influence be 
havior (Pntchard and Karasick, 1973, Lawler, Hall, and Oldham, 
1974) Furthermore I believe that the argument that such descnptions 
are equivalent to job satisfaction is a poor one because ,t ignores the 
fact of individual differences Not everybody likes an ego-supportive 
climate or an organization low on rule demands, some prefer the oppo- 
site Also, organizational climate, when measured, is not related to the 
same variables as job satisfaction (Schneider and Snyder, J975) This 
suggests that the two are not the same phenomenon 1 would conclude, 
therefore, that a third way that organizational variables influence be 
havior is that they influence the individual to form a perception of the 
organ zation This perception may then influence vanous job behaviors 
Lastly, organizational variables influence behavior because they 
are stimuli As stimuli they influence an individual’s arousal level, 
which is a motivational vanable directing behavior Bnefly, arousal 
level theory (also known as activation theory) proposes that there is an 
inverted U shaped relationship between the activation level of the indi 
vidual and performance, wiib activation level being viewed as the total 
amount of stimulation affecting the person This stimulation may be 
due to st,mulus complexity, the total amount of stunulation, changes in 
and the novelty of stimuli and the meaningfulness of stimuli The m 
verted U shaped function is proposed because low activation (e g , low 
complexity and little vanation) is seen as Icadmg to a relatively low 
level of alertness, while a high level of activation (e g., too much com 
plexity and variation) involves too much stimulation, thus causing 
hypertension and response disorganization 

What do all of these mechanisms mean’’ Basically, they suggest 
that the managers of an organization have several alternatives open to 
them if they want to influence behavior For each alternative, they 
must consider its advantages and disadvantages. 
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First, management can increase performance by increasing or de 
creasing the stimulus complexity, variability, and meaningfulness of the 
environment The problem is m determining whether arousal should be 
increased or decreased in a given situation Sometimes the cho ce is 
easy in that one can be fairly certain as to what needs or does not need 
to be done, for example, very few people would want to increase the 
noise level of a boiler factory or the New York City subway Other 
times, however, it is not easy unless you take the time to measure the 
preferred arousal levels of the people involved This procedure is 
sometimes, but not always, possible How many arguments have you 
heard, for example, between people in an oflice who want a radio on 
and those who do not’ A second problem n applying arousal theory is 
that the effects of the physical vanaWe you are mampuhting may be 
transformed by social and psychological influences In fact, studies in 
dicale that the same physical stimulus can have different effects on a 
subject depending on his previous experiences and the social influences 
around him (cf Glass and Singer, 1972) As a result, it has been ar 
gued that the physical manipulation itself is relatively unimportant, 
compared to the other psychological processes involved As I will argue 
later, however, f do not think you should throw out arousal theory just 
yet It deserves to be considered one of the mechanisms for influencing 
the effects of organizational characteristics on behavior 

Another alternative that management can use in increasing the in 
fluence of an organizational variable is to make more salient the re 
wards and punishments involved I have always been impressed, m a 
negative sense, with (wo aspects of organizational hfe first that there 
are many organizational behaviors for which either rewards and/or pun* 
ishmenis do not exist, rather, they seem to occur without any clear 
idea of their appropriateness Second in the cases in which there are 
reward-punishment linkages, these linkages are cither not known or 
not understood It seems obvious that if this mechanism is to be u<ed 
for influencing behavior, there needs (o be knowledge of the linkages 
involved 

Finally, a third mechanism is to increase exposure to those orga 
nizationa) variables that cultivate favorable organizational and/or self 
perception 


Design of Organizational Environments 


In this section I want to develop some answers to the gejicr^ 
Question of the kind of work environment or organization we should 
design if our goals are to increase work motivation increase (he »i» 
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mgness and/or ability to engage m creative behavior, encourage a ca- 
pacity for constructive conflict control, and develop optimal levels of 
power motivation and nsk taking How can wedevelop and structure a 
work organization'^ How should we design tasks'^ What types of lead- 
ership^and aulhonty should we use*^ Have the ways we have done so 
in the past been the best ways'» These are some of the questions to 
which v/e now turn 


Design of Organizations 

Some time ago two authors in the field of organizations said that 
it was easier to describe different organizations and their characteristics 
than to define what an organization actually was (March and Simon, 
1958) Despite the difficulties in arriving at a good definition, most 
people would probably agree that an organization is a distinguishable, 
formally defined structure along which people’s activities have been 
grouped m relation to one another, with all of the activities involved 
oriented toward a common goal 

The major questions for those interested in organizations have al- 
ways been the folloumg How should the activities be structured? 
How should they be related to one another'^ On what basis should con- 
trol systems that are designed to secure the desired outcomes be insti- 
tuted*^ Hov. should changes in proposed relationships be brought 
aboul*^ These and related questions have been tne concern of organiza- 
tional theorists from the time Plato formulated his plans for the ideal 
society and, until relatively recent years, most thinking tended to con- 
verge along similar lines However, in the years since World War II 
there has been increasing ferment in this field, and a new group of or- 
ganization theorists have called mto question many of the traditional 
ways of looking at organizations These theonsts have proposed some 
major changes in the design of organizational structures and in the pol 
jcies that arc implied by such designs While the impetus for this fer- 
ment comes from a vanety of sources, some of the greatest voices for 
design change come from those who are trained in the behavioral 
sciences In the pages to follow we will examine some of the directions 
those voices have taken 

traditional organization theory the basic framenork 

Several wnters can be cited as contnbutors to traditional or das 
sic organizational theory, but among the doctrines most often cited 
are the works of Fayol (1949), Urwick (1943), and Koontz and 
O’Donnell (1964) While there are differences among them, these 
wnters share simflar assumpUons about the nature of man, the nature 
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of tasks, and the nature of the external environments within which or 
ganizalions operate The general flavor of their approach has been 
summanzed by Etzioni 

The classical administrative theory made the division of labor its cen 
tral tenet. TTie c/assicai approach rests firmly on the assumption that the 
more a particular job can be broken down into ns simplest components 
the more specialized and consequently the more skilled a worker can be 
come m carrying out his part of the job The more skilled the worker be 
comes in fulfillms his particular job the more efficient the whole prodiJc 
tion system wll be The division of labor the classical approach pointed 
out has to be balanced by a unity of control The Usks have to be bro- 
ken up into components by a central authority in line with a central plan 
of action the aborts of each work unit need to be supervised and the 
various job efforts leading to (he final product have to be coordma'ed 
Since each supervisor has a limited number of subordinates he can elfec 
lively control it is necessary to appoint a number of first Imc super 
Msors and following that a second line supervisor <to supervise the su 
pervisors) and so on up Each 5 or 6 workers for instance need one 
first line supervisor, each 6 first line supervisors and hence every 40 
workers need I second line supervisor and so on The number of subor 
dinates controlled by one superior defines h s span of control What re 
suits IS a pyramid of control leading up to one top executive In this wiy 
the whole organuation can be controlled from one centtr of authonry 
without having any supervisor control more than 5 or 1 0 subordinates ’ 


Is this what makes an effective organization^ If wc set up an ergani 
zation in today s world, is this how we should do tt’ Would it achieve the 
goals which it should'’ Do people work better when given a simple ropcti 
live task to do all diy under close supervision? Before examining the an 
swers to these questions we need to mention here the German sociologist 
Max Weber, who developed the most comprehensive theory of orgamza 
tions based on this view of human behavior 

Weber lived in the late nineteenth century when favontism, nep 
ottsm and discnmination were nfe in German industry It was to the 
negative implications for performance of such activities that Weber was 
reading when he proposed his theory of bureaucracy as the ideal type 
for an organization As Gibson (1966) has pointed out according to 
Weber (J 947) one could avoid the nejative inRucnccs of personal prej 
udice irrationality, and emotionality m organizational performance if 
organizations were put together m the following manner 


j All tasks necessary for the accomplishment of the goals should be far^ 
ken down into the smallest possible umt the division of tabor should ^ 
earned out to the extent that specialized experts are responsible for the 
successful pctforniance of specified dunes 

‘AmiWiEiiJon! McdtrnOrgamjiuons PP 22-23 Repnnted l>y permu 

Sion of PrenUi.e Hall Inc Englewood Cl ffs New Jersey 
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2 Each task should be performed according to a ‘ consistent system of ab- 
stract rules m order to assure uniformity and coordination of different 
tasks Uncertainty in the performance of tasks due to individual differ 
ences is also theoretically eliminated 

3 Each member or officer of an organization is to be held accountable to a 
supenor for his own decisions as well as for those of his subordinates 
The aulhonty of the supenor is based on esperl knowledge and is sane 
Honed and made legitimate by the ultimate source of aulhonty— the chief 
official at the top of the hierarchical pyramid 

4 Each official in the organization is to conduct the business of his office in 
an impersonal formalistic manner He should maintain a social distance 
between himself and his subordinates and between himself and the 
clients o'" the organization The purpose of this impersonal detachment is 
to assure that personalities do not interfere with the efficient accom 
phshment of the mission 

5 Emplojment m the bureaucratic organization should be based on techni 
cal qualifications and all employees should be protected against arbitrary 
dismissal Promotions should be based on seniority and achievement 

U ts m these proposals for ngid division and specialization of la 
bor and the requirement for a dependency relationship on a supenor 
that we see the view of man which runs through the writings of the 
classic oiiganization theonsts It is the same philosophical view that be 
came so prominent among members of industrial and other organiza 
lions and which has served as the basis for the pyramid shaped oi^ani 
zation that most people today think of as typical The picture is a clear 
one TTiis is what organizations should be like if they are to compete 
successfully in economic activity— or so the classic theorists said 

How good are these theoretical assumptions'^ There is little doubt 
that there must have been at least some validity to these principles at 
one lime, or our indusinal enlerpnscs that were built on such models 
would not have become as prosperous as they did (ll might be noted, 
though, that such validity might ha\c been less than we think today 
Wrage and Perroni [1974] have shown that the research of F W Tay 
lor, the father of “scientific management,* was far weaker than is com 
monly thought Apparently, there were instances of worker rebellion, 
antagonism, and other negative reactions even m the days of greater 
worker acceptance of management authonty ) However, the fact that 
organizations based on these assumptions were, successful m the past is 
irrelevant, the important issue is what kinds of organizations will sue 
ceed now Some cntics argue that an organization based on traditional 
theory is increasingly less likely to succeed in today s world Why*’ 
The explanation is lengthy, resulting both from logical problems of the 
traditional model and from research investigations on the relationship 
between various kinds of organizational charactenstics and work be 
havior The following sections deal with these matters 
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tradiuenal organ, zaiion theory the preUems and some research 

Problems m logic One cnticism concerns the traditional organiza- 
tional pnncipte that states that administrative and organizational effi 
ciency will be increased by increasing task specialization This, as it is 
normally stated, cannot be implemented and tested m any practical 
sense The reason is that there are many ways in which a job can be 
specialized and there is no way of knowing, from the principle alone, 
which basis for specialization to follow in a givep instance For ex 
ample, let us assume that a firm which markets educational materials of 
various sorts decides to expand from the Midwest irto the New York 
City metropolitan area Let us further assume that, traditionally, the 
firm’s salesmen have been specialized on the basis of type of educa 
tional materials sold (e g , preschool, elementary school, high school) 
How should they specialize in the New York area’’ The same way'’ 
Perhaps, m an cthmcaily conscious city such as New York, it would be 
better to specialize in terms of the needs of New York’s various groups 
(i e , blacks, Puerto Ricans, Jews, and others) A third possibility might 
be to specialize along subject areas such as English, mathematics and 
so forth Other bases are, of course, possible, but the point is that the 
decision cannot be made on the basis of a theoretical principle which 
says that specialization of tasks is desirable but does not specify the di 
mensions along which specialization should occur 

A second principle of the traditional organization sinicture states 
that efficiency is increased by arranging the membera of the oiganiza 
t/on m a hierarchy of authority This, the critics argue, contradicts the 
logic of specialization since it docs not allow a person to go anyivhcre 
in the oi^anizaiion for guidance except to his superior, even though his 
supenor may have less technical expertise m the area than the subordi 
nate For instance, an accountant who works for a sales unit m a field 
office may be forced to accede to his superior m matters of accounting, 
even though he is far more competent m his specialty than his super 
visor The contradictory aspects of this principle are obvious m the 
modem day organization that employs highly trained specialized re 
searchers whose competence in their areas far exceeds that of their ad 
ministrative superiors The difficulties involved here have posed senous 
problems leading as we shah see later, to various organizaiional mcch 
anisms that, in essence repudiate the principle stated here 

Research on the relationship betneen organizational character 
istiLS and Mork behoMor One of the characteristics of the traditional 
organizational model that has been of considerable interest is that mdi 
viduals are encouraged to concern themselves with and identify with 
matters relating only to ihcir own jobs This it has been predicted 
leads to cognitive processes centering on one s own subgroups high 
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subgroup identification, and resulting differences across subgroups. At 
least two studies support this consequence of the traditional organisa- 
tional model. Dearborn and Simon (1958) found that middle-level exec- 
utives tended to perceive that the most significant problems facing their 
company were those relating to their own occupations, a set of findings 
generally replicated by one of my own studies (1963). In addition, I 
found that this effect was also true of lower-line supervisors and tended 
to show up as eariy as two years after they entered the oiganizat/on. 
(It should be noted that one problem in interpreting these results is that 
perhaps the occupational identifications occurred before the people 
entered the organization, and they may have chosen the occupations 
because of such identifications. However, it is relatively easy to show 
that, foqmany people, identification with a difierent occupational group 
is not related to occupational choice. Thus, if this is an explanation, it 
is only a partial one [Korman, 1966a, I967bl.) 

How negative are the implications for performance of this frag- 
mentation toward the “parts**? What difference does it make? Consid- 
erable data point to the conclusion that the growth of homogeneous, 
permanently committed and classified subgroups of the type encour- 
aged by the traditional organizational model, with the resulting within- 
group sitiularity and between-group differences, is debilitating both for 
organizational creativity and for the control of conflict. 

In terms of creativity, there is eWdence that such relatively homo- 
geneous, similar-thinking groups arc less capable of creative change 
and creative expression, as summarized in Table 6.1. It would seem 
that the basic factors of similarity of thinking and approach that appear 
to be antithetic^ to creativity do occur in precisely the kinds of sub- 
groups encouraged by the traditional organizations. Why is this? The 
rather simple answer is that creativity involves a newness and a differ- 


Tabfe 6 1 

Summary of Studies Relating Group Homogeneity to Group CreatiYily 


BASIC nNISlNCS 

INVESTIGATORS 

1, Croups tha] npenfncecfoaniesjn 

Ziller, Behnnger, and Gooddiilds 

metnbftrihip aie more creativs than thoM 

(1962) 

thai aresuble 


2. Encouraging fh«fxpTessfooafcort(U«tng 
potnii of group members leads to highcr- 
Quality soluttofu. 

Koftman. Harfwrg. and Maser (1962 J 

3. Creative problem solving u enhanced 
when several solwioru acquire po«»- 
bdiues tnddair3bflity. 

Holman (1961) 

4. Orgamzaiions that hue unusual types of 
people arc more Ekely to be creative. 

Steiner (1965) 
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cnce of approach, things that are quite opposite from the conformity 
implicit in homogeneous groups 

As fpr conflict, jt is obvious that the growth of such different 
groups within an organization would lead to conflict That is. it would 
encourage a lack of reliance on overait company idcnlification. a 
growth of a “we-they" onentation as opposed to an “us" systcn of 
thinking, and a lack of voluntary movement across departmental and 
subgroup lines due not only to a belief in differences between the 
groups but also to a trained m inability to so move as well as to the 
growth of social nonus, talues, anc^^rceptions legiiimizing these dif- 
ferences As Table 6 2 mdccates, it is precisely these types of processes 
that encourage iniergroup conflict (Schein. 1965) Furthermore, implicit 
in the development of specialized groups m the traditional organization 
is the assumption of permanency surrounding the creation of these spe- 
cialized groups because of the job specialization pnnciple (Simon. 
1957) To the extent tlat this is so,-we are less likely to find apprecia- 
tion, knowledge, and familiarity with the positions of others within the 
organization The poicniial for intcrgroup conflict iherefore increases 


Table 6 2 

Gummary ol Studies Relating Group Characteristics to 
Intergfoup Conflict 


BASIC fIMOINCS 

WVESTIOATOW 

J Djscrimiflauw) based wrt/aJ/y on re/cened 
difference* from tfisenrnmaied against group 

2 ThernoreiocietyfesitinKrtsdifferences 
between i«o groups along various status 
dimension* and ihe more u says ih? l^o are 
different, Uie more likely that conRict will 
result between the Iwo group* 

Sanford(lWd) 

Clndjtfefl(tW9) 

McDavid and tlararri (1969) 
T«wrKl»s<l959) 


Our conclusions, then, on the basis of this kind of evidence seems 
clear Such an onentation toward the parts would lead to negative out- 
comes such as lower creativity and n greater likelihood of iniergroup 
conflict 


Hierarchical vs Self-Control 


Perhaps one of Iho mostcthciai cnlicismsmade of iradiiional orpan- 
izatron iheoO- « that esen when mdisKliialsorc onented twarrl the suc- 
cess of Ihe organmlion as a whole, Ihe emphasis on dependenc j (i e . Ihe 
approval of soperrors) which >s so much part of the theory will resull m 
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Significant motivational deficits in a vanety of ways First, dependency is 
mimical to creative expression This is true because by definition, crea 
tmty IS the development of new, socially useful ideas, and as such, it can 
be thought of of as an attack on the assumption of the traditional organiza 
tional model that the superior has greater technical competence It is a 
challenge that is less likely to occur when the object of the challenge is 
someone on whom the potential challenger is dependent. 

Hierarchical organizations may also inhibit creativit> because of 
their reliance on rules and fo’lowing orders Such behavior may come 
to be perceived as normal and expected by the organization members 
themselves leading them to reject innovation and change as being in 
consistent with the worid as they Imow it 

Argyns (1964) has suggested some behavioral implications for 
creativity when one is m a dependent situation (sec Figure 6 1) In de 
velopmg this framework Argyns makes the follow'ing points 

1 The traditional organization with its emphasis on rules hierarchical au 
ihonty specialization of interests and requirements for external control 
by those high m the structure over those low in it will depress each of 
the following behaviors 
a, nsV taking and experimenting 
b gathenng new information 
c, trusting and having concern for others 
<1 owning up to and taking responsibility for one s behaviors 
2. This cluster of behaviors may be called •'mterpenonal competence” and 
Its occurrence in an organization can be considered to be negatively re 
latcd to the extent to which the organization subsenbes to the traditional 
organization structure 

Much of Atgyns’s argument is consistent with the model I proposed in 
chapter three In addition, there is another group of studies which I 
have listed m Table 6 3, that support both theoretical suggestions 
Relevant here also is the practice of most companies that are large and 
prosperous enough *o have research departments of placing these de 
partmenls outside the hierarchical authority system Since people en 
gaged m research are, by definition creative, 1 would guess that such 
companies have learned that the traditional organization structure does 
not allow very well for creative expression Supporting this line of rea 
soning also is that most oiganizaijons that have creativity as an explicit 
goal (e g., umverstUes and research institutes) are less hierarchical m 
nature than other kinds of organizations It would seem justifiable to 
conclude, then that there is an inhospitabOity m the traditional organi 
zation structure toward creativity, a weakness which is highly unpor 
tant in our dynamic ‘ future shcKik’ society 
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Table 6 3 


Summary of Studies Relating Hierarchical Organization 
Systems and Dependency Relationships to Creativity 


BASIC FINDINGS 

1 Oroupsiftafare/essflexibteareihostwiUi 

a predominant number of indmdualj who 
prefer hierarchical authority soaal systems 

2 Individuals hijhly rehant on ou thority figare* 
in their cognitive processes are less able to 
reject trartdsrd bdiefs and deve/oo new belief 
systems 

3 Innovacion in organizations is negatively 
related loiheeentr^izauon of authoniy and 
the demand for h erarchtcal control 

4 Peopledependentonauihoniysourcesfor 
cognitive processing are more resistant to 
change. 

5 The longer people hivc worked in (ormat 
hierarchicalorganraationa/systents cftelower 
their creativity 


INVESTIGATORS 

^ler(l958) 

KlIentHium and /aekman (1961) 


Gueukow(|965) 

Ehrt eband Lre(]969) 
Maierand Hoffman (I96l) 


A second problem with overall organizauonal demands for de 
pendency and hierarchical anthonty \s that these tend to discourage the 
growth of independent, mature, high selfesteem personalities and in 
stead encourage passivity, dependency, and less self perceived com 
petence Let me suggest that you look back at the discussion of 
McCfeHand s need for achievement research, you wiff see constderabfe 
similarity between the dependence on external control that McClelland 
views as leading to low need for achievement and (he enticism I am 
making here of the traditional oigomZdtional model Argyns^ the author 
of the model outlined in Figure 6 I, has also developed a framework of 
reletance here m that (I) it points out the weafatesscs inherent m hier 
arcbica} slrvctures (2) it specifies the mechanisms by which these difli 
culties occur, and (3) it predicts certain behavioral and altitudinal out 
comes Although this theory is two decades old it has remained one of 
the most significant and innovative in the field For this reason it will 
be ouilined here in some detail 

ProposHton One There is a (ack of congruency between the fieeds of 
healthy individuals and the demands of the traditional formal erganf 
zatlon 

According to Argyns, if we want to design an organization and 
we use the tndifional formal pnncipics of organization (tradiuon^ 
chain of command, task specialization, and so forth) to create it and if 
furthermore, we hire people who were relatively mature (were pre 





AOnrlcJfromC Argyn* Omantiali n and innawtlan HomcHDoJ 111 RlcUnrJ 
D Invln Inc 1965 pp 236-37 
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disposed toward relative independence, were active, used their impor 
tant abilities, liked to control their immediate work world and the like) 
the result would be disturbance and dissatisfaction The needs of ma- 
ture individuals are not congruent with the requirements of the tradi- 
tional fomal organization, which requires that organizational members 
be dependent, passive, use few and unimportant abilities, and so on 


Proposi^on Two The results of this disturbance are frustration failure 
short time perspective and conflict 


Basically, according to Argyns, the healthy organizational partici 
pant will experience frustration because his self expression will be 
blocked, he will experience failure because he will not be permitted to 
define his own goals or the paths to these goals, he will expenence 
short time perspective because he will have no control over the stabfl 
iiy and clanty of his futufe, and he will expenence conflict because, as a 
a healthy agent, he will dislike frustration, failure, and short time 
perspective 

Proposttton Thret Under certain conditions the degree of frustration fait 
ure short time perspective andconflict win fend to increase 

Those conditions that will increase the negative outcomes, A^ 
gyns argues, occur when the individuals involved have a higher level of 
maturity and when the environmental requirements for dependence, 
subordtnatton. and passivity are greater The latter is more likely to be 
the case as one goes down tne chain of command, as directive lead- 
ership increases, and as management controls are increased 

P/vpcjiiion Four The nature of the formal principles of an organization 
causes the subord nates at any given level to experience com 
petition rivalry and intersobordinate hostility and to develop a 
locus toward the parts rather than the whole 

This occurs for several reasons one being the degree of depen 
dcncy that the subordinates hase on the leader and another being that 
the number of positions above any given level m a pyramidal orgamza 
tion decreases as one moves up m the hierarchy Thus, the subordi 
nates aspinng to perform cffectivcfy and to advance will lend to find 
themselves in competition with, and being hostile fouard, each oJher 
A third reason stems from (he organization’s formal pnncipJes Since 
the subordinates are directed toward and rewarded for performing their 
own task well, they tend to develop an orientation toward their own 
particular part of the organization rather than toward the whole ■pus 
increases their need for the leader, which, m turn, increases the subor 
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dinates degree of dependence A circular process is thus established 
whose impact is to maintain and/or increase the degree of dependency 
and the nvalry and competition for the leader’s favor 

Proposition Five Employees react to the formal organization by creating In 
formal activities 

Among the reactions that can occur as a result of this situation, 
the following are among the most liUly (I) An employee may leave 
the organization provided he thmks other organizations arc different, 
or he may climb the organizational ladder, where the situation is not as 
bad The viability of the latter alternative, however, depends on 
whether or not he has the necessary qualifications to climb (2) He may 
manifest defense reactions, such as daydreaming aggression, ambiva 
lence regression, and projection and, in general, become apathetic and 
disinterested toward the organization its makeup, and its goals (3) If 
reaction 2 occurs, he may then create informal groups to sanction these 
negative reactions and give social support to them as the proper re 
sponses He would then be more likely to forTnalize the informal 
groups and develop norms to perpetuate these behaviors both among 
peers and among youth This lack of interest and concern would then 
be passed on to youth as a significant cultural norm 

Proposutan Six The employees adaptive behavior constructive or not 
maintains individual self integration and simultaneously facilitates in 
tegration v/ith the formal organization 

Proposuion Seven The adaptive behavior of the employees has a cumula 
live effect feeds back into the format organization and reinforces it 
self 

According to Argyns 

All these adaptive reactions reinforce each other so that they not only 
have their individual impact on the system but they also have a cumula 
live impact Their total impact is to increase the degree of dependence 
submissivcness etc and increase the resulting turnover apathy dis 
interest etc Thus a feedback process exists where the adaptive mecha 
nisms become self maintaming. 

The continual existence of these adaptive mechanisms lends to 
strengthen these nonns which in turn act to maintain the adaptive be 
havior and to make it the proper behavior for the system Therefore em 
ployees who may desire to behave differently from the norms (e g. rate 
busters) will tend to feel deviant different and not part of the work com 
munity 

The individual and cumulative impact of the defense mechanisms is 
to influence ibc ouipul-input raljo in such a way that a greater input (en 
ergy money machines) will be required to maintain a constant output 
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Froposuion Eight Certain management reactoons tend to Increase the an 
tagonisms underlying the adaptive behavior 

Most managements will tend to dislike the employees* adaptive 
behavior However, those managements that base their judgments on 
the logic of the traditional hierarchical or^ization will tend to take 
corrective actions that will only reinforce the employees* maladaptive 
behavior even more, since such actions are the reasons that the em 
ployees adopted this behavior m the first place Among these correc 
live actions are increasing the degree of directive leaderehip and in 
creasuig the degree of management controls 

One cannot fail to be impressed with the systematic logic, coher 
ence, and parsimony of Argyns's cntical framework The major ques 
lion IS whether it is justified I think so Table 6 4 summarizes evidence 
from research studies that have tested various assumptions and pre 


Table 6 4 

Summary ol Studies Relating Hierarchical Organizational 
Systems Dependency Re'atlonshlps and Their Derivations 
to Work Motivation 


BASIC FJNOINOS 


IWESTICATORS 


I Croups iltsi incruieiliAr 4«cinen'nisl:tna 
autonomy tnereate performance, but not as 
much at those >n which hierarchical 
controf cxperimcnta/fy increased 
Z Those who have Ih«f;obs redesigned ro 
decrease specialization and enlarge thei r 
respottsibiliiies and auitioniy increase ih«r 
perfonnanee 

3 Thenweindividuaisfeelibeybavecoolrol 
over iheir work aciiviiies the higher their 
performance 


4 Situations in which individuals appraise 
ihemscJves resuli in less defensiveness and 
greater performance cmpro'wneni Ihan 
situations in which individuals are appraised 
solely by (heir supenor* 

3 ThemoreihaiisMpecledofindividuals in 

termsorgoalsespectedortimeallowed the 

higher they will perform 


6 Panieipaiion In decision making and planning 
by those not used to it Increases perfonnsnee 
and productivity 


Morse and Reimer (1 93$) 


Oav)dandVa]rcrf)9$i} 
fiusrnesa H’reAriJWS) 


Dadiman Smih andStesinser(I9€£} 
BiKk)ow<1966) 

Tarmenbaum and Kahn (I9S8) 

Smith and Brown (1964) 

Bowers (1964) 

Tannen^um (1962) 

BasseH and Meyer (196.3) 


Berlewand Hall (1966) 
Stedry and Kay (1966) 
Aroasonanii Gerard (1966) 
Locke (1967) 

Korman (1970) 

Farm (1969) 

PnckeU(19S8) 
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Table 6^ (conf) 


BASfCFLVD'NCS 

IWESnCATORS 

7 Cbo<Kuig one’s ovrn work partners increases 
performance 

\anZel$t(19S2) 

8 TVrooreindividunlsareallowedioehoosetheif 
work activities, the higher they wQl perform on 
theta 

PaOak, Brock, and Keuler (1967) 

9 InaUboratoryoipcninent,llwasfouodlhai 
the high*r the total amount of control of group 
members over deeuion making and the more 
cqmuble the control, the higher the groups' 
problem-solving performance and the higher the 
memben* satisfactiotL 

Levire (1973) 

10 Police cadet irainmgeirphasmEg supervisory 
seppomveaess and an oppoftamiyio qvesnon 
and discuss orders vath nrpenors results in more 
successful performance and attnede outcome 
than a aon tradiucnal, hierarchical form of 
training 

Earle (1972) 

1 1 The prod«ctm 7 of saJssmei ts posruvelf 
eorrelaied with their disereuonary power ever 
oedit, delivery, pnss, and product functions 
Satisfaction u relaied to the above and to high 
aceepunce of salesmen’s suggestions by the 
employer 

fttiden(l97l) 

12. Coercrvelead*nhipts negatively assoaaied 
with the rehabHitauon of pnsoners. 

B^tlow and Dnscon (1973) 

13 Ooveintrentscfapolyarchialformfi e , 
democratic in nature) are more likely to b* 
associated with a higher gross oaiional product 
and a peaceful ad^stmect of disputes than 
tho<e marked by closed hegemony types of 

Dahl (1970) 

governments (Le , those auihontanan and 
denying representation to some) 


14 Macag*nwboeaterimointeractiOQWithotbers 
with an expbai laienuon to inin them (i « , 
sntinar to aUowing them to control tbeu own 
faie) have more effective ^cfclea-solviat 
groups than those who enter into interaction 
wnhoot cepJiot in'eni to t-sist others 

Zaiid(l973) 

IS OrgasizaiiCTU marked by decentraCzauon of 
deasion making and a rdaiivt lack of forma) 
mks are more likdy to be innovative than 
orgamzatioQS not marked by these 
characcensttcs 

Aiken and Hags (1971) 


dictions that are implied m the framework These studies show that hi 
erarchical control and dependency relationships are not consistent with 
high work motivation In addition, other dem'atives of the hierarchical 
control system, also included in Argyns’s framework, are not facilita 
tive of performance. The first of these other aspects is high job special- 
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izatjon an explicit goal of the traditional model, and the second is low 
expectancy of competency The Mtter seems to be justifiably classified 
as an assumption of the traditional model because of the demands for 
externa! control, rules, and specifications (hat seem to be so much a 
of the model ft seems raasonabte to assume that a system with 
this flavor is assuming a lack of trost in others and a belief in their m 
competency Hence, direct tests of the relationship between ex 
pectsncy and performance do constitute relevant tests of the model 
and the findings shown in Table 6 4 are, therefore, important If you 
see my emphasis on these points as suggesting that Table 6 4 also sup- 
ports the model I suggested m chapter three you arc nght Both my 
theory and the one proposed by Aigyns are supported by these data 


Design of Work Groups 

In addition to working within a general organization structure and 
policy system most people usually spend at least part of their workday 
m a work group While much of what wc have said about orgamza 
tional environments and how they should be stiuciurcd is also applh 
cable to the work group, there are certain unique aspects of the group 
that make it worthy of uidependent consideration Size sometimes does 
make a difference This is not because size has psychological properties 
m and of itself, rather, it is because it may lead to increased complexity 
and formalization, more rules and greater feelings of being lost in a 
crowd (cf Zimbardo's work) For these reasons and because groups 
are more amenable to manipulation and experimentation along such 
vanablcs as size, communication patterns, and so forth there is a 
\sealth of data available from psychological laboratoncs and work cnvi 
ronments on how groups might be structured m order to stimulate de 
sired behavioral and attitudinal outcomes 

group size 

There is a fairly consistent pattern of evidence accumulated over 
a period of years which suggests that olthou^ there are some ex 
ceptions, griiup size tends lo be negatively related to performance (Por 
ter and Lawler, 1965) However decreasing the size of a unit can only 
be done up to a point since sufficient abilities and resources must be 
available to do the job Perhaps the most appropriate conclusion is that 
there is an optimum number of individuals needed to perform a given 
job or task and increasing that number wiH lead to decreased peiior 

IS this so’ Is it because of the demdividuation process that 
Zimbardo describes when he refers to the greater emotionality with m 
creasing group size which leads to greater aggression and sexual be 
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havior*^ Is it because the presence of too many others leads to greater 
anxiety and an increased fear of negative evaluation (cf Zajonc, 1965)*^ 
Or IS It a more cognitive explanation, such as the difiiculues in coordi- 
nating a large number of individuals*’ The answers to these questions 
are important since if we knew them perhaps we could overcome some 
of these negative effects of size Large groups are increasingly common 
in our society and while 1 think we can reduce them sometimes, we 
seem unable to do so universally Thus, since we witt have to /earn 
how to live with large groups, I would like to learn how to make them 
better 

group homogeneity \ersus heterogeneity 

Should groups be formed on the basis of similarity or hetero- 
geneity of workers'* The answer, as 1 indicated earlier depends on the 
difficulty and kinds of tasks mvoUed In creative tasks a heterogeneous 
group is belter than a homogeneous jone (Weist, Porter, and Ghiselli, 
1961), whereas the reverse is probably true for repetitive tasks 

group communication structures 

One area that has always greatly concerned psychologists inter- 
ested in groups has been the implication for performance of different 
kinds of communication structures A communication structure de 
scribes how information is distributed in a group A single individual 
may be the "center of the stage" in that he -receives and distributes 
most of the information relevant to the group -puiposes This structure 
conlTtiSls with that found m decentralized g r oup s in which each individ- 
ual receives information relative to the group puiposes and dislnbutes 
such information to the other members (sec Pigurc 6 2) Since these 
communication structures are analogous to the organization structures 
we have desenbed, m terms of their distnbiition of power and control. 
It supports some of our previous discussion to learn that many of the 
conclusions drawn from group communication structure research are 
siimlar to those we reached, as the following summary by Costello and 
Zalkind (1963) indicates 

Highly ceniializcd coinmunicaiions networks lend to (a) tacilitaie effi 
cicni performance of rouiine problem solving involving principally the 
asscmWmg of mformation (b) strengthen the leadership position of the 
member most central in the network (i,e , the one having the larger num 
her of channels and the most information) and (c) result m a quickly 
slabilired set of inleraciions among members 

Communications networks low on centralization (a) produce higher 
levels of satisfaction (b) facilitate the handling of ambiguous and utipre 
dictaWe situations, and (c) arc more likely to be more responsive to ere 
ativc and mnovativc solutions (p 457) 
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Figure 6 2 

Communication Patterns Used in Small Group Exper ments {a) The 
circle A decentralized network In which all members are equally 
central (b) The wheel A centralized network m wh ch pos t on C 
Is central and all others are perpheral (c) The chan A moderately 
centralized network in wh ch poshon C is central pos thns B and o 
are interrnediate and pos tions A and E are penpheral 



Sourrf from Social ptytholcrt A b ef product on by Joseph £ 

by Holl R netart anJ VTnston Inc Adapted and reprinted by perfflns on of 
Holt R nehsrt and Winston Inc 

The difference is that the small group literature suggests efficient 
perfomiance of rool.nc usks for oentraluri stnicmres wherras we 
have suegesled a low overall performance for tee aulhonty systems 
Perhaps one reason for this difference is that most small proup studies 
are nTtonsitudinal ,n nature n faetor that is .mpomnt because routme 
Ssks may rentually encourage a Peraon to develop low selfesteem 
“gXs of success) The process may be desenbed by n 
eiieh as I must be mcompetent'-Iook at what a lousy job I ha c 
Uter in this book there is a discussion on socialKation processes m or 
gamralions which 1 think supports tits cxplamtxm 

group characlensltcs and performance 

t ju i,„n to theee factors there are a number of other hndings 
relevam tfgroup behavior tot have intpotet implications for under 
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standing the conditions of their effccttvcness and the kinds of effects 
they may have on their members Some of these, are summanzed be- 
low 

1 Low power group members spend lime exhibiting deferential behavior to 
high power individuals, such deferential behavior can serve to inhibit 
them from expressing points of disagreement where they may, in fact, be 
more competent 

2 Conformity to group norms, at the expense of individuality, seems to oc- 
cur more in mixed sex groups than in single sex groups 

3 The physical characteristics of group settings seem to affect what takes 
place m them, e g., persons interact more with those facing them than 
those sitting alongside them, concepts of personal space develop and are 
defended strongly, and personal status develops as a function of spatial 
position m the group 

4 In companng group-versus mdividual performance, most evidence is con 
sistent with the following 

a Group judgments are better lhan individual judgments, on the average, 
on the kinds of tasks where particularly poor individual performances 
can be cancelled out by an average judgment 
b Groups usually produce more and better solutions to problems than 
individuals working alone, but groups take longer to reach their con- 
clusions 

5 Groups may develop illusions of invutnerabiticy that encourage excessive 
optimism and nsk taking (Jams, 1973) 

6 Group members may develop both individual and group behaviors aimed 
at censoring deviations from the perceived group consensus, even at the 
cost of minimizing (heir ohti doubts about the consensus (Jams, ] 973) 

7 The tendency of groups on both an individual and collective level to cen 
sor deviations from the norm generates the illusion of unanimity which, 
m turn, leads to even further confonnity pressures (Jams, 1973) 


C7esign of Jobs ancf fnffuences on Empfoyee Sehavior 

After all is said and done, the one feature that all employees have 
in common is that each has a set of tasks to perform For a long time 
interest in job characteristics as possible sources of influence on job be- 
havior was not great, perhaps because of the pervasive social norm that 
what mattered on a job was not what one did, but what one got out of 
It The more rewards (whatever these were), the better, and it did not 
really matter what you did to achieve them This assumption was also 
encouraged by religious philosophies supporting the value of work m it- 
self, by the general thrust of the labor union movement, and by a fairly 
strong value system that supported the idea of accepting one’s duties in 
order to fit in with a greater overall social good (e g , societal and/or or- 
ganizational success) If this acceptance involved engaging in tasks that 
were not meaningful or exciting, then the problems that this led to 
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could easily be made less significant by on appeal to common unity and 
goals and/or the payment of additJonaJ e:ttnns»; values (c e . moncv> or 
so It was bejjftved ^ 

J doa'i J.now rf fhes hrsfoncaf tradition w^s ever as strong as I 
suggest here (e g , even Adam Snmh in Vie Wealth of Nations was 
concerned with the negative implications of repetitive monotonous 
jobs), but even if it was, that’s all over now Wc live »> an era m w bich 
headlines scream about dehumani 2 ed jobs— jobs that deaden the mind 
and the spinf because they supposedly do not call for the best of hu 
man capabilities but the worst 

What are they talking about? Is the situation all that bad** What 
do we mean by a job that is dehumanized? Are the bad effects true for 
evc^body or just for some'’ \Vho are the people for whom the effects 
are bad? Or good'’ Or for whom there are no effects at all’ We will 
deal with these questions first by reviewing m some detail the vanous 
ways m which jobs can vary along the humanizcd-dchumanizcd dimcn 
Sion Once we specify these dimensions we will see a little more 
clearly what is generally meant b) a humanized job in terms of specific 
behaviors 


dtfferencet betheen humanized and dehumanized jobs 

‘Hiere have been a number of suggestions as how best to concep- 
tualize the differences between jobs One set of dimensions that many in 
vestigators find particularly useful is listed below (Turner and Lawrence. 
1965, Hackman and Lawler, 1971. Hackman and Oldham 1974) 


2 


3 


4 

5 

6 


7 


Vanety The e:itcnt to which the employee performs 8 wide range of pp 
eralions on the job 

Autaromy The degree to which the person has an Influence on the sched 

uling planning and perfonnance of Ws work activities 

Task identify The degree to which ihe Job msolses completing an enure 

piece of work which can clcariy be identified as being the product of the 

job-hoWer 

Feedback The extent to which the employees can iearn how well they 
are doing as they arc » orkwg 

Significance 'The extent lo which the job involves meaoing'ijl tasks 

Dealing Hie/t Others The extent to which ihe job reqiirts fntemciion 

with others (*■ p other employees customen etc ) 

bnendsh p OpportunUtes The exienl to whwh the job permiis fntcraaion 

with oth-rs and the esubhshmeni of mroiiral •elat orsh ps lead up to 

fnendships 


To illustrate the significance of these dimensions as differ 
emiaiors. consider hiw differem jobs would score on Ihcn A coreranj 
president would probably score high on s«nificnncc. vanety, autonois 
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and dealing With others, and somewhat lower on the other dimensions 
A college professor who wrote a considerable amount might score high 
on all of these, with the possible exception of feedback as to his teach 
mg A waitress would score high on feedback and significantly lower 
on the other dimensions An assembly line worker would probably 
score low on all of these 

I am sure that you can think of many other examples that »ve 
could easily classify The dimensions seem to be well defined and rela 
lively clear in terms of the behaviors involved The key question, 
though IS so whal'> Does it make a difference'^ The answer, with some 
exceptions that I want to talk about below, is generally yes Jobs that 
are high on these dimensions (with the possible exception of numbers 6 
and 7) generally lead to better outcomes in terms of both work behav- 
ior and worker satisfaction than do jobs that are low (cf Hackman -and 
Oldham 1974, Ford, 1969, Hackman and Lawler, 1971, Blauner, 
1964) Performance is higher (particularly work quality), work in- 
volvement IS greater, absenteeism is lower, and job satisfaction is 
higher 

Now, however, comes another question is this true for all jobs’’ 
Must the entue logic of job specialization and simplification be revised 
m the direction of job enlargement and ennehment by increasing the 
number and variety of tasks (honzontal job enrichment) and/or the de 
gree of control over one's job (vertical job ennehment)’’ Or are there 
certain jobs situations or employees for whom the traditional approach 
to job design should be mamlaincd’’ 

Two major types of contingency models have been formulated in 
response to this question The first of these is a sociological argument 
which proposes that the significance of job charactenstics is greater for 
those who arc integrated into the work ethic than those who are- not 
An example of this is that if we assume that the breakdown of tradi 
lional societal values (such as the work ethic) has been greater m 
Amenca’s urban areas than in rural sections it would be predicted that 
jobs involving greater vanely, autonomy, and so forth would have 
greater positive effects for rural workers than for urban The second 
hypothesis which is probably not completely independent of the first, 
proposes more of a personality moderator to the effects of job ennch 
ment Actually, it is a contemporary version of the theoretical frame 
work that deserves considerable histoncal credit for stimulating the 
breakthrough leading to the current concern with job design Before we 
discuss this approach then, let us take a slight histoncal detour 

Herzberg s molnator hygiene theory 

You will recall that in the chapters on work motivation we de 
voted some attention to Maslow (1954) and his hierarchy of needs 
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model According to this framework, man is a nced-onentcd organism, 
with the needs arranged in a hierarchy from lowest to highest The dy- 
namic process is that a person looks to satisfy his lower needs first 
Once these are satisfied, he looks for ways of fulfilling the higher 
needs, and so on up the ladder of needs According to Maslow, the 
most basic of all needs are the physiological ones -food and dnnk. 
Then comes safety, which is the desire for protection from danger, 
threat, and dcpnvaCion When a person fecfs psychologically comfort 
able and safe, the social needs become prepotent, to use Maslow’s 
term The social needs are belonging, association, acceptance by olh 
ers, giving and receiving friendship, and love Following the fulfillment 
of these needs, a person is onenled toward the ego needs for self es 
teem, self-confidence, independence, achievement, competence, know! 
edge, status, recogrution, and appreciation Finally, a person seeks self- 
actualization, the desire for realizing one's potentials 

Some years ago, a psychologist named Frcdenck Herzbeig pro- 
posed a theoretical model following from this line of thinking which led 
eventually to much of our concern with jobs today According to Herz 
berg, these lower level concerns are pretty much guaranteed and pro- 
vided for m our society As a result, he believed the following (I) 
Having the lower needs satisfied will not lead to satisfaction since 
these are guaranteed by our society The best feeling that such need 
fulfillment can lead to is job attitude neutrality Not having such fulfill 
ment will lead to dissatisfaction (2) Therefore being satisfied on a ;ot^ 

IS ba'Sically a function of having the higher order needs (such 1 $ ego 
and self actualization) satisfied since these are hard to gel For the 
same reason, not fulfilling these needs will not lead to job dis 
satisfaction, but rather to job altitude neutrality (Herzberg. Mausner, 
and Snyderman, 1959) 

These considerations led Herzberg to propose what he called the 
two-factor theory of job satisfaction This slated, in essence, that job 
satisfaction is a fancuon of challenging, slimulalmg work aciiviiies or 
work content, these are called motivator factors Job dissatisfaction is a 
function of environment, supervision coworkers, and general job con 
text, these are called hygiene factors. Furthermore, these arc not oppo- 
site ends of a continuum, according to Herzberg, but can be visualized 
as in Figure 6 3 Because the theory implied that a) you should make jobs 
hanJer and more challenging, rather than easier, in order to be more satis 
fymg, and because it also said that b) people in order to be more satisfied, 
would work harderon harderjobs, there was a vast amount of research re- 
lating to Its propositions, with some supporting but most rejecting them To 
understand why there svas such a refutation, one needs to go back to the 
oncina! research on which the theory was based la this study, the dewgn 
was to ask samples of engineers and accountants to wnte stones of their 
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Figure 6 3 

Outline of Herzberg s Job Satisfaction Model 
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occupational histones under the following directions (Hereberg Mausner» 
and Snyderman 1959) First they were asked to descnbe situations and 
occurrences m their work history that resulted ju very high job satis^ac 
tion second they were asked to descnbe situations and occurrences in 
their work history that resulted in very low job satisfaction When the in 
cidents were coded and organized the researchers found that m job 
satisfaction incidents the number of content factors was much hi^er 
than context factors but the opposite was true for job dissatisfaction 
incidents Sixty five percent of the satisfaction incidents Here content! 
factors and twenty five perce nt were from job context whereas the] 
comparable figures for the dissatisfaction incidents were thirty five per i 
cent for content factore and sixty-eighl percent for context 

From these findings Herzberg was led to piopose his iwo-factor 
th-ory and it is from this same study that the controversy stems Basi 
cally the major difficulty has revolved around two cnticisms of Here 
berg s methodology first he used onlj a restneted sample of occupa 
tions and second his method of open ended subjective reporting did 
not control for possible ego defense mechanisms Thus if /ou ask people 
they might attrfcute good things to themselves (i e something they did in 
terms of job content and job activity that was challenging and inter 
estmg) and bad things to something else (i e. job context factors such as 
superiors coworkers etc) 

As a result of these cnticisms 9, wide vanety of different studies 
were undertaken that attempted to see whether similar results could be 
obtained when these meih^ological weaknesses were not allowed to 
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enter mto the resenrtk des.sn The rMUlls of these studies ere given in 
the followms quotations from Dunnefte. Campbell, and Hakcl (1967) 


The evidence is cicarcut When employees are asked to recount some 
previous job event which tor thtm was onusaaUy satisfying or dis 
satisfying they tend to merlion job content features m fetation to the 
satisfying events and job-context features in relation to the dissatisfy me 
events (p 147) l>Vhen the same authors review those studies that do not 
have these methodological weaknesses, their conclusions arc | Results 
show that the Herzberg iv-o-faciof theory is a grossly oversimplified por 
trayal of the mechanism by which job silisfiaion or dissatisfaction 
comes about Satisfaction or dissatisfaction can ceside m the job content 
the job contest or both jomUy Moreover, cenam job dimensions-no- 
tnbly Athicvemem Responsibility and Rccognmon-are more important 
for both satisfaction and dissatisfaction than certain other job dimen 
sions-notaWy Working Conditions. Company Policies and Practices 
and Security (p 143) 


These conclusions, based on the authors* own work as well as that of 
Ewen et al (1966), among others, effectively bid the Herzberg theory 
to rest in terms of the degree to which it would be supported by well 
designed studies 


rectnt research and theory on Job charaetensttcs 

The point remained, however, that there was evidence from these 
studies that the motivators (in Henberg’s terms) were most important 
overall and the hygienes least important (cf Dunnette, Campbell, and 
Hakel, 1967. Ewen ct al . 1966) 

One way to account for these 6ndmgs has to do with the Protes 
tant work ethic There is reason to think that the subjects used m the 
Dunnette and Ewen studies, for example, were of the kind who were 
most likely to subsenbe to white, middle class Iraditionaf work ethic 
norms On the other hand, when other samples arc used, different results 
are obtained (cf Bloom and Barry, 1967) 

Another explanation is that Herzbei? erred by assuming that 
most, if not all, individuals are at the higher order need levels Thus a 
more contemporary version of Herzberg’s argument is that the com 
plex, challenging variable, autonomous job has the effects found by the 
Dunnette and Ewen studies, but only for those individuals who are op 
crating at higher order need levels For those whose needs are at the 
lower levels, the predicted positive effects of job ennehment would not 
occur The appropnate research design, then is to first measure people 
on their need levels Once such measurement has taken place, the pre 
diction as to the positive effects of the ennehed jobs would be only for 
those whose currently potent needs arc at the higher-order fevef 

Despite the apparent reasonableness of botti the Protestant ethic 
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and higher order- lower orde*- need hypotheses, the evidence for each js 
mixed at best In the first case, the argument has been used as an ex- 
planation by Turner and Lawrence (1965), KatzcH, Barrett, and Parkdr 
(1961), and Blood and Hulm (1967) for the diffenng responses they ob- 
tained to different job charactenstics The problem, ho a ever, is that in all 
of these cases the explanations are post hoc in nature and none of them 
actually provide any data in their research to support their assumption 
that a difference exists between urban and rural mdividuals in acceptance 
of the Protestant ethic work norm 1, frankly, doubt the argument on sev- 
eral levels Maybe there was such a difference in 1950 or even I960 but 
in these days of jet planes, the mfiucncc of the * boob tube” and high lev- 
els of mobility, these differences, I believe, have just about been wiped 
out (Those of > ou who have driven cross-country and w ho have tried to 
disentangle the unique characteristics of different communities from the 
connonality of the hamburger chains and the TV programs will know 
what I mean) In addition, 1 also base doubts about this explanation on 
the basis of research For example, one study that measured directly the 
effects of the degree of urban charactenstics in one’s life on achievement 
bebavioramong college professors and college students found few effects 
(Korman and Finkelman, 1974) In addition, there is another study by 
Wanous (1973) that also elicits doubt about the generality of both the ur- 
ban-rural end higher-lower-order need models In this study of 80 newly 
hired female telephone operators direct measures were obtained of urban 
rural background, acceptance of the Protestant work ethic, and the po- 
tenc> of the different order needs The results were as follows (l)^^^^e^ 
job satisfaction w-as the entenon. the higher-low er-order need variable 
showed the predicted contingencj effects the Protestant work clhic 
showed the effect to a mild extent, and the urban-rural continuum showed 
few effects (2) When job performance was the entenon, little effect of 
these variables could be demonstrated 

If we look 3l Jbe resuJJs of the Wanoos aod Korzosn sod Ftokel 
man studies and add to it the weakness of the Maslow framework and 
the observation that even when results can be demonstrated in the pre 
dieted direction they tend to be cither inconclusive or only moderste 
{Hackman and Lawler, 1971), I would guess that the jury is still out as to 
where and how to pul hmjiaiions on the desirablity of job enrichment 
Considenng also the societal and organizationwide studies on this topic I 
am going lo discuss later, these IimiiaUons may also be becoming increas- 
ingly narrow m scope 

Yet, I suspect that the limitations do exist, even if they have been 
hard to show consistently so far Although I do not share his prefer 
ence for using the Maslow hierarchical need system I am in agreement 
with Hackman et aL (1974), whose approach I have outlined m Figure 
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Figure 6 4 

Model ol Effects of Job Enrichment 
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Management Policies and Pract ces as Influences 
on Work Behavior 

Among [he questions that have been intnpuing an increasing num 
bcr of people in the field of organizational behavior is the interest that 
has been developing n the behavioral implications of traditional man 
agement practices and policies By traditional I mean basicall) those 
policies and practices that have developed on the basts of tradition and 
cultun! norms and which now seem to be taken for granted as part of 
the folklore of management Now people are beginning to question 
some of these practices and while there isnt very much data as yet 
there is a lot of ferment and thought as we will see 
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the policy of promoting from Mithm 

The practice of promoting from within has traditionally been, in 
our society, almost a “mother,” “God ” and “apple pie” value Most 
companies follow this both publicly and privately 

But should lhey‘> Are the effects of such a pol cy only positive'’ 
And if there are negative effects, how important are they when com- 
pared to the positive ones'’ 

V/e have little research on these questions, but we do have some 
intnguirg hypotheses by Campbell. Dunnette, Lawler, and Weick 
(1970) These researchers suggest that the negative outcomes may be 
more senous than we commonly imagmc A look at their h>T>otheses, 
as outlined m Figure 6 5, suggests that perhaps we ha\e been assuming 
too much as to the value of this policy It is ^so possible that the nega- 
tive effects proposed by Campbell el al would not occur and that the 
effects would be positive These questions need to be researched 


Figure 6 5 

Implications of Policy of Ofomotioning from Within 
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equating effectiveness with getting results 

Almost equal to the promotion-from-within policy in terms of cul- 
tural support is the belief that we equate management (or any other 
kind of) effectiveness with getting results. But what does getting results 
mean? Very often, it is the bottom-line concept-how much produc- 
tion? How many units produced? How many units repaired? 

Is this a useful approach? I shall have much to say about it later 
in this book when we talk about the concept of effectiveness and how 
we determine it. Right now. I want to refer to the implicattons of 
adopting this type of approach for classifying effective and «nc^ctive 
performance. Again, little data can be cited. However, Campbell et aJ. 
(1970) have developed some interesting hypotheses here also, and l ot- 
fer them in Figure 6.6 as. perhaps, a stimulant to those of you who are 
interested in doing research on organiaalional problems. 


m?p“iittons of Equating Effectiveness with Getting Results 
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days and hours of work and “flexitime** 

Among the various changes in the world of work that have made 
the newspapers regularly in recent years, one that keeps popping up is 
the interest in working hours and days. Whether it is because of com- 
mutation problems, a greater desire than formerly for personal freedom 
of choice, technical demands, or some other reason, terms like the 
four-day week and “flexitime” have become common and a number of 
researchers and administrators have begun to concern themselves with 
whether management should move away from the five-day, fixed-hour 
patterns that have been prevalent for many years. 

At first glance, there is really nothing wrong with a change of this 
nature. After all, we used to work six days and now we work five. Why 
can’t we shorten the work week one day more? But the issue is alittle more 
complicated than this. Let us assume that a company moves to a four-day 
week. How many hours a week should the employees work? If they still 
work eight hours a day, then they are only working thirty-two hours a 
week. Do they then get a decrease in weekly pay or do they get the same 
pay? If they do, will the total week's productivity be the same? If not, this 
is unfair to management and also inflationary. Suppose the employees work 
ten hours a day, four days a week, the more common pattern. Do they get 
overtime pay for the two hours a day above the regular eight hours? This 
is an additional cost that would eventually be passed on to the consumer. 
What about fatigue effects? 

Carrying it a bit further, what does the employee do with the ex- 
tra day off? Does he use it for leisure or for moonlighting? If the latter, 
what implications does this have for his performance on his main job? 
If he uses the day for leisure, do we have the type of social system that 
would allow increased leisure lime? Or would the crowded highways 
and ibf crowded and expensive psrks a.nd recren/ionaJ oulists tum it 
into a day of frustration? 

Frankly, we do not know much about any of these implications. 
There arc considerable data to support such positive effects of the four- 
day week as greater independence, feelings of self-worth, and a better 
marital life (Ivancevich, 1974; Glickman and Brown. 1973). However, 
we also know that this Is not true for all people (Nord and Costigan, 
1973; Cioodale and Aagaard, 1974) and that negative effects on the 
home life and on business contacts with other companies have been re- 
ported. Interestingly enough, to cloud the Issue further, there is good 
evidence to indicate that the disasters that were predicted for Great 
Britain uhen it had to go to a three-day week because of the energy 
crisis of e.nrly 1974 did not occur. For example, instead of the pre- 
dicted 4(y^ drop in pioductivjty, the drop was actually between 10% 
and 20%. The reason seems to have Hccn far greater labor productivity 
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per hour than expected Would higher productivity occur if the same 
time schedules were set up on a definitive basis by a British organiza- 
tion*’ "niere are little data to provide an answer 


Summary 

Organizations are the mechanisms by which work activities are 
organized and structured in order to achie\e mutually agreed upon 
goafs A concern of society since the beginning of collective activities 
has been how best to design these mechanisms in order to achieve de 
sired outcomes How should authority be structured’ How should pol 
icies and practices be designed’ How should work groups be orga 
nized’ How should jobs be organized’ TTicse are the questions that 
have been of interest in this chapter 

Until recently the answers to all these questions were generally 
based on the principles that the best type of leadership is hierarchical 
authomy and that job activities should be made simple, and more re- 
petitive the lower the hierarchical level Research in the last two de 
cades has shown, however, that hierarchical leadership systems seem 
to generate lack of creativity, intergroup conflict, and lower perfor 
mance and that highly simplified, repeimve jobs generate lower perfor 
inance and lower job satisfaction Perhaps the major exceptions to 
these statements are that there is some evidence from small group stud 
les that a hierarchical leadership system may work satisfactorily for 
simple repetitive tasks m static environments and that there may be 
some people who prefer simple tasks to more difliculi and challenging 
ones The characteristics of these people have, however, been difficult 
to establish clearly Finally, there is also some research data which in 
dicate that while working in groups may have the advantage of bnngtng 
together greater input and disersity, it may also generate a dysfunc 
tionaj conformity 
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Leadership 


Much of what I have had to say op (o now has obvious implications 
for the nature and design of leadership activity in work organizations 
Any time one conducts an experiment in work motivation or imple- 
ments a change in policy, it is relevant to leadership effectiveness Jn 
this chapter I will draw out some of these implications more clearly by 
examining the leadership process itself In addition, other matters rele- 
vant to this area but not discussed yet will come under examination 
More explicitly, our framework for discussion will stem from three 
perspectives 

First, smee leadership behavior in work organizations is, in part, a 
function of the behaviors specified for the formally defined leadership 
positions in that oi;ganization (by leadership positions is meant those 
roles in which the occupant is expected to direct the activities of an- 
other), we shall discuss the kinds of leadership behaviors that are im 
plied by different structures and the implications of such role behavior 
demands for effectiveness Second, smcc leadership behavior is not just 
a function of the demands for behavior that some social system may 
make but is also a function of the type of individual involved (i e , 
some people are more able to fulfill a leadership role and influence oth 
' ers toward some direction than others), a subject for discussion will be 
the kinds of personal charactcnstics and values that have been found to 


JJ/ 
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be associated with effective leadership behavior. Third, since leadership 
is an influence process, we will examine some of the conditions under 
which people accept influence from others. 


Organizational Influences on Leader Behavior 

An important aspect of the traditional model of organizations is 
the nature of the explicit role prescriptions it draws for the managers 
and leaders within the organization and the kinds of interpersonal rela- 
tionships that it seems to demand. These expected behaviors of the tradi- 
tional model were set forth by McGregor (1960) in a manner that caught 
the fancy and attention of managers all over the world. Labeled by him as 
nicory X, McGregor argued that these role prescriptions were as follows: 

1. Maragemeni is responsible for organizing the dements of productive en- 
terprise-money, materials, ecuipmcni, people— in the interest of eco- 
nomic ends. 

2. With respect to people this i> a process of directing their efforts, motivat- 
ing them, controlling their actions, and modifying their behaviors to fit 
the needs of the organization. 

3. Without this active intervention by management, people would be pas- 
sive, even resistant, to organizational needs; they must, therefore, be per- 
suaded. rewarded, punished, controlled; their activities must be directed. 

‘ These prescriptions for management, McGregor proposed, have 
as their basis the following assumptions about the nature of man: 

1. The average person is by nature indolent; he works as little as possible. 

2. He lacks ambition, dislikes responsibility, and prefers to be led. 

^ He if inhere/:})}' self-ceniered a/Ni imUffereat fo orgaftfzslhtts! tKcds. 

4. He is resistant lo charge. 

5. He is gullible, not very bright, the ready dupe of the chartaian and the 
demagogue. 

These assumptions, McGregor ar^ed. were not supported by research 
evidence. Rather, the support was for Theory Y, the assumptions of 
which are the following: 

1. htanagemeftt is responsible for organizing the elements of productive en- 
terprise-money. materials, equipment, peoplc-ln the interest of eco- 
nomic ends. 

2. People arc not by nature passive or resistant to organizational needs but 
have become so as a result of capcrience in organizarions. 

3. The motivation, the potential for development, and the capacity for as- 
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suming responsibility lo^vard orpanlzatitmal goals are all present in 
people Management docs not put them there 
4 The essential msl at management is to orrange organizational conditions 
and methods of op^tion so that people can achieve their oati goals best 
by directing thcir clforts toiA'ard organizational objectives 


II ts obvjDus that McGregor’s n/gument m stmtlar to what wc 
have been saying alt along The contrast is between the traditional, au 
thontanan strongman, the ‘ I H do the thinking around here" type of 
leadership w iih the democraitc, pamctp-ttive, decision making, self-con* 
trolling t>pe of leadership from the xte^point of nhat makes for ut~ 
Creased performance (rather than satisfaction) His argument is 
strongly for the democratic mode as being more in keeping with the re 
search evidence Since the traditional organizational structure implies 
the former kind of Ictdershtp, McGregor’s arguments arc very impor- 
tant if one ts mlcresied m developing a work environment that will 
maximize human performance We need to examine, therefore, the 
kinds of evidence that exist m the psychological literature relevant to 
htcGregor's arguments We shall see that the evidence is indeed formi 
(fable and (hat tt supports both hfcGregor’s notions and the position we 
took in our discussion of organizational theory and the hierarchical stnic 
ture 

One extensive senes of research studies which are germane are 
those undertaken at the University of Michigan Since wc have already 
mentioned some of them in our discussion of the effects of hierarchy, 
we shall not review them all here but shall, instead, select only a 
sample for consideration It should be noted, however, that the general 
trend of the Michigan studies shows that to the extent that a leader 
acts in a Theory Y manner (ic , evaluates his subordinates highly and 
shows It by task assignments, and the hke), the subordinate will inter- 
nalize this evaluation mio his self-concept and thus perform accordingly 

One senes of studies performed by the Michigan group took place 
in the first decade after World War fl and involved studying super 
visory and managerial behavior at vanous large companies such as the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Detroit Edison, (he Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad and (he Prudential Insurance Company The method in 
all of these studies was similar It involved determining from company 
records those work groups that were dissimilar in terms of performance 
and similar m other charactcnstics and then seeing how the supervisors 
differed from one another in their behavior toward their subordinates, 
as this was desenbed by the subordinates While these studies differed 
somewhat in detail, the results did not All of them pointed to similar 
conclusions These have been summanzed by Miner (1963) as follows 
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J Supemsors who spend mosl of iheir lime doing nonsupcrvisory tasks are 
likely to be less cfTectivc 

2 Delegating tasks to subordinates so that they may carry them out m their 
own way is facilitativc of performance 

3 Hasing concern for the subordinate as a human being increases 
mance 

4 The effectiveness of the previous three charactenstics as a determinant 
of performance will increase the more the supervisor has influence with 
his own supenors 

5 The supervisor must assume an active leadership role rather than a pas 
sivc one 

Results 2 and 3 are mosl relevant here and can be considered to 
strongly support both of McGregor's notions and our earlier dis 
cussions In fact, as a result of the consistency of these findings, one of 
the theoretical models that developed from the Michigan studies reads 
very much like Theory Y and is consistent with the research findings in 
work motivation and organization theory m genera! This is the pnn- 
ciple stated by Likert 

The leadership and other processes of the organization must be such as 
to ensure a mazimum probability that in all interactions and in all rela 
tionships within the organization each member m light of his back 
ground values desires and expectations will view the expenence as 
supportive and one which builds and mamtams his sense of persona! 
worth and importance (Likert 1961, p 103) 


Consistent with this principle and our earlier discussion on hier- 
archical control stemming from the Michigan research is the following 
theoretical principle stated by Tannenbaum, (1966) that increasing the 
amount of control m an organization by giving subordinates an oppor- 
tunity to exert personal control over their job content and behaviors (as 
opposed to being subjected to external control by leaders and authonty 
figures) Will increase work motivation and organizational identification and 
will also lead to better communication and understanding. A number of 
studies support this contention quite well and therefore further support 
the general ai^ument made here (cf Bowers, 1964, Smith and Brown, 
1964 Levine 1973 Tannenbaum, J962, Tannenbaum and Kahn 
1958) An example of the results of one of these studies is given in 
Table 7 1 

Just as in our discussion on overall organizational hierarchical 
control support for these principles is not limited to studies at the Um 
versiiy of Michigan or even to the United States by any means A 
group from the Tavistock Institute has found m both Great Bnlam and 
India that work groups who are given control over their work pro- 
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cesses and behavrorare mote hUly to be cBoclm performers, accord 
mg to a variety of cmeria, than those «ho arc under traditional forms 
of organizational control (BucUow. 1966. TnsI « al , 1963) All in all 
there seems to be considerable support for the implications for lead’ 
ershtp behavior suggested by McGregor s ideas 
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A pfobJem remains, however, and it is a mcihodological one. 
Some, but no: all, of ihc research we have ciied here and earlier has 
been m the form of correlational studies It is possible, therefore, that 
the tendency for Theory Y leadership to result m belter performance 
may be due to the fact that the good performance affects the quality of 
the leadership rather than the other way around, or that boih m’ty be 
Caused by a common third \anable What evidence do wc have that the 
causal relationship is that Theory Y leadership leads to better perform 
ance rather than the other way around'^ Or arc both true'’ The answer is 
probably the fatter ^Vhifc there is evidence that subordinate pertbmtanee 
affects leader behavior (cf Green 1975) there are also experiments that 
support the interpretation f have given here (hat leadership variations may 
generate differences in performance if we interpret leadership m terms of 
the kinds of evaluations it makes of subordinates, the level of capability it 
expects of them, and so on Among the experiments that support this 
conclusion are those b> Dawson, Messe. and Phillips fl972), levmc 
(1973), Day and Hamblin (1964), Korman (1968a) and Solcm (1958) 
As an tUustration. sn the Korman experiment subjects were presented 
with a senes of tasks to be accomplished according to two different 
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‘•sets.” In ihe first case individuals were presented with a set of diffi- 
cult goals and were told that these goals had been achieved by a group 
of individuals more select than they were. In the second case, the sub- 
jects ttere to/d that this other group was less select. The goals were the 
same in both instances, with the prediction being that individuals would 
perform as a function of the expectancies the experimenter had of 
them, even though the individuals had had no previous experience with 
the tests Table 7.2 shows that this prediction was supported: those 
who were expected to be better than the groups that had previously 
achieved the goals achieved a higher score than those who were ex- 
pected to be worse. 

These results are in keeping with other research by Rosenthal and 
Jacobsen (1966) on implicit expectancies It is fair, therefore, to con- 
clude that leadership behavior of a nonhicrarchical. Theory Y type 
does result in better kinds of performance outcomes. These data also 
provide support for the theoretical model 1 have proposed in that the 
findings shov/ how organizational constraints on leadership behavior 
might be structured in order to increase performance. Thus, if the leader 
believes the employee to be competent and w'onhy of self-control, the 
result is an Increased level of work motivation and work outcomes that 
reflect an increased self-evaluation. 


Table 72 

Pedormance as aPunction of Explicit tnteipersonaf Expectation of 
the Experimenter 


HIGH INTERPERSONAL EVALUATIONS 

LOW lnterpersoval evaluations 


f/umbfr of indi y u/jals 


Number t>f JndrvuJuals 


tt'ho Achieve Goeb 


HTio A ehevtd Coals 

Kumber of 

for Ciyen Nurrber 

Number of 

for Ct^en Sumber 

Tasks 

of Tasks 

Tasks 

of Tasks 

3 

2 

3 


2 

6 

2 

3 

I 

15 

1 

8 

0 

21 

0 

20 


Source A Korm^.Setr-«siccm.seciztmnu;n«2Rdml:|)cifoTRvance' Sor^tesisofi 
l.*wry. PsptT ptese-’cd at the Amencan Psydiotopcal Associauon. San Francisco, 
ISSSta) 


Characteristics of the Effective Leader 

As indjcaied m the introduction to this chapter, an important di- 
mension to research on leadership has been the study of the cognitive, 
motivational, and personality charactensiics of effective performers in 
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managenal roles m business and other work organizations This interest 
reflects the fraditjonaJ orientation of ps)^ologtsts and many managers 
toward using the selection mechanism as the basic method for organi 
zational improvement Knowing the characteristics of effective leaders 
has obvious implications for the selection process and for training and 
development programs For these reasons, the research we will discuss 
here has both theoretical and practical justification 

Two approaches will be considered One has centered on the 
charactenstics of the effective leader mdependenl of different situ 
ational demands, whereas the second follows a contingency approach 
The latter has involved the study of how the charactemtics of the ef 
fective leader may vary according to specifiable environmental dimen 
sions In both cases the implicit assumption has not been that socul 
expectations of leadership behavior are unimportant m understanding 
effective leadership, but that such an approach is incomplete at best 
Even though one might arrange the environmental situation to be opli 
mal for effective leadership some people will not take advantage of the 
situation Similarly, there are effective leaders even in conditions that 
are not conducive to gooo leadership It is because of cases like these 
and (he fact that the necessary effective charactenstics may var> ac 
cording to other environmental dimensions that some researchers have 
been concentrating on identifying and understanding the charactenstics 
of the effective leader m industry 

One final point concerns the nature of the personal charactenstics 
we will be examining Basically, they are of two types One of these 
consists of personal charactenstics that are analogous to different types 
of social expectations Leaders differ, for example, in auihonianan atii 
tudes ut the same W'ay that organizational units differ from one another 
in the degree of their demand for authontanan type leadership Tlie 
reasons for different levels of effectiveness would then be due to pro* 
cesses similar to those we discussed earlier 

The second type of personal charactenstics »e will discuss are of 
a personal trait nature Those might be such charactcnsiics as self as 
surance initiative, and intelligence Why should these be related differ 
enJjally to effectiveness as a leader? I would hypothesize that such 
traits may have their effects through such mechanisms as the following 


1 People with certain trails are more likely to «igage in certain desirable 
leadership behaviors than those wuhoui these characiensucs (these may 
or may not be analogous to social environmental demands) 

2 People with certain traits are more likely to be accepted as f«ders even 
though Ihejr behavior does not differ from those who do not have these 
trails Such nccepiance is positively correbted with effecuveness. 

X A combination of both of the above 
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As we go along we will, where appropnate, provide some cx 
planation for research findings by referring to one of these mcchanrsms 
Please be aware however, that our suggestions will generally bo post 
hoc and that wc have little direct evidence that these mechanisms oper 
ate the w^y vve s ly they do It may be that future research will suggest 
other mechanisms besides the ones discussed However, if the mccha 
nisms do operate the way we say they do. this would be important both 
theoretically and practically since it would provide us with a mccha 
nism for understanding why leaders arc eficettve This, in turn, would 
provide us with a useful tool for increasing the levels of leadership 
competence in situations in which such competence is lacking 


GhIsellPa Managerial Traits 

If 1 were to pick the individual whose work has epitomised the 
appropnate way of developing a trait theory of managenal efiec 
tivcness my first choice would be E E Ohiselli His trails are care 
fully chosen his methods of measurement are appropriately validated, 
and his inferences are linked closely to his data As a result, his find 
ings ha^e been marked by continuing significant results 

Ghiselli 5 work starts from the following assumptions first, a 
number of trait charactenstics are related to leadership effectiveness in 
formal task onented organizations, and second, the demands of an or 
gamzation for leadership talent are common to all leadership positions 
but increase in importance the higher one goes tn the organization In 
his most recent work Ghiselli has studied eight personality and five 
motivational traits for their possible significance for management sue 
cess His traits and definitions are as follows 

PERSOSAUTY TRAITS 

Intelligence ofa generally verbal and symbolic nature 

Imtiaiive the willingness to strike off in new directions 

Supervisory ability the ability to direct others 

Self assurance the favorability of self-evaluation 

Affinity for the working class 

Decisiveness 

Masculinily-fcminity 

Maturity conform^ince to age norms 

MOTIVATIONAL TRAITS 

Need for occupational achievement 
Need for self actualization 
Need for power over others 
Need for high financial reward 
Need for job security 
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GhiKlIi arjuK lhal a inic itianaBenal Iran is one that relates more 

h ’° "orker success, that 

IS. Ilicre should be more of a relationship belween scores on a manace 

Cv ,b'! t "’“"^serial job Ihan on a nonmanascnal job 

Within this framevvork, he has ascertained the usefulness of each of 
these trails {c,f GhiseJIi, J963, }97i)formanagcnal success Table 7 3 
summarizes these findings 


Table 74 

The Relative Importancs of Thirteen Personal Trails to Managerial 
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5 
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<il<nr 

0 

MaKuSinliy.remininity 


Sayree E E ChtKltl Erploratioas la managtmeiil takal (Pacific P*)isad« Cal 
Goodyear. 1971} 


An examination of this table suggests some mtercsting con' 
elusions, although these must be tempered by the fact that the traits are 
not independent of one another First, cogniiive characienstics arc im 
portant for management success m addition to motivation (cf the high 
scores for cognitively onented supervisory ability and intelligence, 
which he measures in a complex behavioral sense rather than m (he 
traditional academic way} Second, there is little support here for the 
hierarchtcaJ. “power over others" onented lender as being more sue 
ccssfuJ Theory Y seems to be upheld Also strongly supported is the 
importance of self-confidence in management success Finally, the se- 
cunty-oriented person, content to rest on the directives of others, is not 
the individual who becomes a successful manager 

How supjtortive are other researchers of Ohiselh s worh’' Consid 
erable evidence suggests that Ghiscifi is on the nght Irach Dunnette 
(1967} has reviewed test research that picture the successful executive 
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as dominant, self confident, and assertive, with high aspiration and a 
general life pattern of successful endeavor Similarly, Nash (1965) has 
found that effecti\e nunagers have highly verbal persuasive skills Fi- 
nally, in a study of several thousand middle- and higher-level execu- 
tives, Korman, Noon, and Ryan (1975) found cognitive skills and re- 
spect for subordinates to be most highly predictive of success 

There are, m addition, two indirect lines of support. First, Ghi- 
selli's self assurance variable has been found to be correlated with 
performance by different investigators (cf Korman, 1968c) Second, 
both self assurance and self perceived occupational level have been 
found to be positively related at a moderate level (average r= .32) with 
another personality measure, the Miner Sentence Completion Scale 
(Korman, 1965), found to be positively related to leadership behavior 
m some work organizations The latter scale stems from the power-mo- 
tive hypothesis we discussed earlier and which Miner has propo«ed as 
predicting leadership success in hierarchically organized, relatively au- 
thonlanan organizations of at least some size — 

r 

A Conlingency Approach The Fiedler Model 

Until now we have been talking about general theones or onenta 
tions to leadership Is this approach better th^ that one*^ Is this type ' 

of person a belter leader than that one*’ For some of you, this dis 
cussion has, I would guess, been a problem because there may have 
been a naggmg question that bothered you during this process Doesn’t 
the answer to these questions depend on the situation** At one level of 
analysis the answer to this has to be yes No person would seriously 
propose any theoretical model to be applicable at all times to all 
people Limits to the generality of one’s proposals always need to be 
set In the area of leadership theory there js no question that at some 
point m the spectrum a general proposal that has been found valuable 
for a number of situations will begin to break down For example, I 
think that most of the data clearly favor a democratic, participative 
mode of leadership in today’s worL settings, regardless of the entenon 
being used Yet, it would strike me as clearly dysfunctional for any ser- 
g«mt to lake a vote among his men as to how best to handle a squad 
of enemy soldiers advancing from 100 yards away with guns finng. 
Clearly, in some situations requinng quick decision making, the demo- 
cratic, participative leadership mode might be dysfunctional 

This illustration, however, points up a question that has become a ^ 
matter of considerable controversy Tins problem concerns the point at > 
which we begin to look at the *‘it all depends” limitation Do we begm 
by building in the exceptions to the generalization first, nght from the 
beginning** Or do we first see how far a graeraJization wdl take us and 
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^ng in the constraints and limitations only when they become necessary? 
There is the argument that since you have to do it eventually, you 
should build m the limitation at the start, and in this way you can un 
derstand and control the phenomena belter from the beginning At first 
glance, this makes a great deal of sense and there are a number of leader 
ship theonsts who have adopted this position However, since the con 
tingcncy approach has many unseen pitfalls of a methodological, philo- 
sophical, and measurement nature which I will discuss later, I must confess 
that my bias is in the opposite direction I lean toward taking a particular 
style or approach to leadership as far as it will go and then bnngmgin the 
situational constraint, or contingency, only when it becomes necessary 

Since until now we have been talking mostly about those re- 
searchers who have used the general approach, it has not really been 
necessary to discuss these matters However, as we contmue our dis 
cusston mto other theonstV work and other research on Itadetshyp, wt 
will find these questions relevant 

HistoncaJJy. the lerni conitngency in leadership theory really be- 
came associated first with Fiedler’s (1967) research Over a period of 
two decades his work has consisted of empmcal research of both an 
experimental and a correlational nature and has also involved contm 
ued testing and restructuring of hts theoretical framework, the results 
of which a’e shown in Figure 7 1 Basically, Fiedler argues that envi 
ronments can be ordered according to their degree of favorobility for 
the leader and necessary leadership characteristics vary according to 
this degree of favorability The favorability of an environment for a 
leader, according to Fiedler, is a function of three characiensiics (1) 
leader-member relations, (2) the task structure, and (3) the degree to 
which the leader has formally defined or^nizalionally supported 
power The higher each of these is (i e , the more pleasant the relations, 
the more structured the task, and the greater the power), the more fa 
vorable the environment, or so Fiedler assumes Once environments 
are classified along these dimensions, desirable leader charactenstics 
vary, with Ihjs behavior being conceptualized for Fiedler along a di 
mcnsion ranging from permissiveness at one end to strong control at 
the other Thus, for those environments in which the degree of favor- 
ability IS very high or very low, the best leader behaviors are high 
control of others and activity ' whereas for those environments m 
which the degree of favorability is moderate, the best leader behavior is 
“permissiveness ’’ , 

These statements by Fiedler are empincally based ones resulting 
from a large number of studies, some of which are summanzed m Fig 
ure 7 1 , a figure which supports these claims since the claims are based 
on them The procedure for Fiedler’s studies, m essence has been first 
to classify leaders according to their degree of permissiveness then to 
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evaluate the environments, and then to correlate the relationships be 
tv^een the leaders* scores on permissiveness and group task success 
The measure of peimissivcness used is called the LPC score, or the 
least preferred coworker score, and it consists of the degree to which 
the leader uses favorable adjcctises m dcscnbmg the least preferred 
coworkers The greater the number of favorable adjectives used the 
greater the degree of permissweness, or so Fiedler assumes 

The real mark of a good theory, though, is not how well it ac 
counts for the studies on which it was onjmally developed Obviously, 


Figure 7 1 

Correlations between Leader s Least Preferred Coworker (LPC) Scores 
and Group Effectiveness According to Different Environments 



Source Adapted from F E. nedler The efTecl of Jeadenhip and cultural hcterogeneiiy 
on group pcTfoi^cr A ICjl of the contingency model Jounuti of Experimental Social 
Piychology 1966 2 237-2M 
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this support IS strong or the theory would have never been developed The 
key question is mhow much or how well the theory can generate accurate 
predictions about behavior in new studies Unfortunately, Fiedler’s argu- 
ments have not held up too well when this cntenon has been applied A 
few years ago, Green and his coworkers reviewed the research published 
subsequently to the development of Fiedler’s model and found that these 
later studies did not suppon hts theory at all Trtle 7 4 summanzes the 
findings of their work and one can certainly see a ddferencc between the 
results of the antecedent studies, the research on which the theory was 
developed, and the evidential studies, those studies which the tbeo'y 
stimulated 


Tabte 7 A 

Summary of Graen s Review of Consequential Evidence for the Fiedler Model 
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Since the publication of Green’s work the controversy has raged 
Some wnters publish papers showing lack of support for Fiedler’s 
framework and others find that the predictions arc useful J don’t think 
we need to review each of these studies here There are a large number 
of them, some dearly relevant and some that may be more tangential 
and the only pattern which has emerged is these mixed findings De- 
spite this ambiguity. I do think some general comments about the cur- 
rent state of Fiedler's theory can be made First, the fact that the pre- 
dictions arc verified, someumes. suggests that some meaningful 
phenomenon exists However, this does not necessarily justify calling it 
a theory A theory suggests explanations for why certain phenomena 
occur, and it proposes certain processes as causal Fjcdlcr, I do not 
ihink, has dealt with this ijuesupn very well V^Tiy should the same 
leadership behavior work equally we« m favoraWc and unfavorable svt 
uations’> 1 do not believe that this question has been sufficiently an 
swered Fiedler may have an empincal generafization. b^l^not a theory 
Second, even if an empincal genera/iaafKW ts an Fiedkr has. it 
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could be useful, at least admmistratively Yet, there are several prob 
lems here First, there is the mixed evidence <is to its predictions 
Whatever the other problems, this is the most serious since if a theory 
(or empirical generalization) cannot predict behavior, there is little else 
that we care about it Second, there are some real questions concerning 
the relevancy of Fiedler’s Usk environments to organizational con 
cems In fact, these task settings may contain some mutually con 
iradictory aspects For example, m Figure 7 I, how can a leader de- 
senbe other employees in a negative fashion (i e , low LPC) and still 
have a good relationship with them** Is it meaningful to think of an or- 
ganizational environment in any permanent sense when relationships 
are poor, tasks are unstructured, and there is no formal legitimate 
power (Cell Could a low LPC be effective m such an environ- 

ment'^ Could the enNironment even survive 

Finally, there are a number of logic problems with a contingency 
approach that need to be kept m mind One of these problems is that 
the approach normally is a static one that involves the fitting together 
of two parts It does not take into account that part A (the environ 
ment) may affect part B (the person) over time and that such eflefcts 
may vary depending on the charactenstics of the particular par/ B 
Such dynamic charactenstics are not part of the approach, although 
they are part of organizational behavior A second problem with a con- 
tingency approach is that you have to know beforehand what the va! 
ues of the contingency vanable are at which you change the type of 
leadership behavior that is most appropnate Otherwise, you may 
change from permissive to controlling at the wrong point But how do 
you know the poml't When docs more favorable change to medium fa- 
vorable'^ When does high position power change to low position 
power? Unless you know this before you attempt to apply the theory 
either theoretically or administratively, serious misapplication is likely 
But how do you know this'’ You need accurate measures of each con 
tingency vanable with high construct validity (see chapter ten) and you 
need to know how the meaningfulness of the measure changes m diFer 
ent contexts (e g , a score signifying high position power m one context 
may not in another) Clearly, the complexity here is great, but com 
plexiiy IS what is involved m ali contingency theones, not just Fiedler’s 
(Korman, 1973a) This is one of the reasons why I would rather see an 
approach to leadership in which a style or an onentation is taken as far 
as It can go before v, e begin to bnng in contingency factors 

Before continuing, I want to note that Fiedler and his coworkers are 
beginning to deal with a few of these problems Tliey have suggested, for 
example, that the measure of leadership charactenstics they have been 
using may be a measure of cognitive complexity rather than degree of per 
missiveness toward subordinates (Mitchell, Biglan, Oncken, and Fiedler, 
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1 970). although the evidence for this contention is mixed They have also 
pointed out the necessity for better, more rigorous measures of the coniin 
gency vanables (i e , leader-member relations task structure, and posi 
lion power) In addition, they have pointed to the need for mvestigaiing 
whether the significance of peer relations on positive affect is as great as 
leader-member relations, and whether (he theory should incorporate such 
a measure However, if this addition should be made how would each set 
of relations be weighted and how should the other contingency variables 
be assessed? They suggest that these are also relevant questions m mea 
sunng overall situational favorabiliiy 

I think that important as these considerations are, some of the 
more basic methodological questions I mentioned earlier will still re 
mam, even if these attempts at revision prove successful 


Art Alternative Contingency Approach 
Consideration and Initiating Structure 

An approach to the study of leadership which began by first con 
ceptualizing dimensions of leadership behavior, ai^certaining their sig 
nificance, and then bringing in contingency factors only when needed 
stems from a research program that started at Ohio State Umversitydar- 
mg the decade following Worid War f I Ithashadtwomajorgoals Ore is 
identify the smallest number of dimensions that would adequately de* 
scribe leader behavior, as viewed by the subordinates' perceptions of the 
leader's characteristic behavior and as the leader describes his own atti 
tudes toward his job The second aim is to sec how leader vanaijon on 
these dimensions ts related to effectiveness and whether these relation 
ships vary according to the situation, or contingency 

The first goal has been achieved by using extensive statistical analy 
ses of questionnaire data Two leadership dimensions have been Isolated 
in various separate subordinate and leader self description studies and 
these turned out to be identical across the two cases and, also, across differ 
ent European cultures (cf Tscheulm. 1973) The names given them, 
and their definitions are as follows 


laitiaJfng structure f/SJ Reflects the extent to which an Indfvicfuaf fs fifcefy to 
define and structure his role and those ol his subordinates toward 
goal attainment A high score on this dimension characterizes indl 
viduals who play an active role in directing group activities through 
planning communicating Information schedufing trying out new 
ideas etc 

Consideration (C) Reflects the extent to which the individual is likely to 
have fob relationships characterized by mutual trust respect for su^ 
ordinates ideas and consideration of their feelings A high score is 
indicative of a climate of good rapport aid two-way communication 
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A low score indicates that the supervisor is likely to be impersonal In 

his relations with group members 

Achieving the second goal has been somewhat more difficult A 
decade ago, according to a review made of the literature in this area 
(Korman, 1966b), consistently low correlations were found in most 
cases for both IS and C with performance and high correlations for C with 
job satisfaction 

How does the situation look now‘> !t is the same to some extent, 
but there are a few differences worth noting What has not changed is 
the significance of considerate leadership for job satisfaction In a re- 
cent study of 489 male employees of a large manufacturing company, 
Badin (1974) found a consistently high positive correlation between 
these two vanables for situations diffenng in size, tenure, position 
power, and task structure However, the relationship of consideration 
to performance and the relationship of the IS variable to both perfor- 
mance and satisfaction were all moderated by contingency factors 
Fleishman (1973) has also pointed out the continued general signifi 
cance of consideration for generating positive feelings in job situations 
Outside of this general consideration-satisfaction relationship, 
consistent positive findings continue to be hard to come by and contm- 
gency relationships are beginning to be explored Although many of 
these explorations are still highly tentative in nature, seme of this more 
recent work may be worth reviewing in order to indicate the nature of 
the more recent findings in this area Thus, some, but not very much, 
evidence exists for each of the following 

1 There is some ind cation that those who are high on both C and IS are 
high on criterion vanables (Fleishman, 1973) If a choice is to be made, 
it IS belter fo’’ a leader to have high C than high IS since IS is positively 
correlated with entena under the contingency of high C but the reverse 
IS oat irav {FJetshntsa sad Hsens 1962) 

2 IS may be cither more beneficial or less detnmental when the needs of 
the employee for structure are great than when they are not greit B idm 
(1974) found that IS was less detnmental for groups of large size than 
for groups of small size 

3 Under high pressure for production IS lends to be positisely correlated 
with productivity and C tends to be negatively correlated with this cntc- 
non When the pressure is low, the correlations lose their significance 

In addition to these conclusions, Kerr, Schresheim, Murphy, and 
Slogdill (1974) haNc suggested some other ptopositions for which there 
IS some evidence, although much more is needed Among these are the 
following 

1 The greater the congruence between subordinate expectations of leader 
C and IS and their observations of these behaviors, the greater wiU be 
the satisfaction and performance of subordinates 
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2 The greater the op«-ard influence of the supervisor, the more positive the 
relationship between C and subordinate satisfaction This rerationship 
will be greater for subordinates who are more dependent on their super 
Visor for satisfaction, freedom and psysical and financial resources 

3 The more support shown by higher management for the C leadership 
style the greater the posilise refalionsftip between C and subordinate 
satisfaction 


4 The greater the stress (and job arobigujtyX the greater the subordinate 
acceptance of leader IS and the greater the positive relationship between 
IS and satisfaction and performance cmerta 

5 The greater the intrinsic satisfaction provided by the job, the less post 
live the relationships between C and satisfaciiofl and performance 

6 The greater the intrinsic salisfactioft provided by the job the Jess nega 
live the relationships between IS and satisfaction and the less positive 
the relationship between IS and performance 


I thmiv if one looks at these propositions, the prospects are m 
inguing for eventually clarifying some of the conditions under which C 
and IS as leadership dimensions arc significant influences on organiza 
itonnl outcomes Yet. I have considerable doubt that contingency ap- 
proaches like these, useful as they may be. are the only mechanisms to 
use tn studying leadership at the current state of our knowledge, both 
for the reasons I mentioned earlier and because of one other problem I 
want to deal with now 

Basically, the dilemma starts from the point that tf IS is of value 
for individuals who work in large groups and of negative value for 
those who work in small groups, what leadership behavior do we en 
courage for (hose in middle size groups or those who work m no 
groups at a!)'’ The problem is that as soon as you limit the vtlue of a 
specific type of leadership behavior to a specific type of situation, >ou 
automatically exclude other situations trom your concern Your theory 
has nothing to say about them either theoretically or administratively 
Whit, then, do you tell the manager looking for help {Korman and Tan 
ofsky, 1975)*’ The problem is not easy to solve unless you try to de 
velop general statements of desired leadership behavior, as well as 
those limited to contingencies 


Recent Research In Leadership and Integrating 
Proposals 

This section concerns a number of questions generated by my 
positive conclusions on the optimal eficcts of democratic leadership 
First it «s legitimate to inquire about possible conungcncy variables af 
feeling my statements I suggested one possible commgency in the 
Army combat case, but some of you might feel that there are others of 
"more general nature As a matter of fact, if you feel that «y, you are 
not alone A number of researchers in this field agree with you Since 
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these contingency models do exist, 1 want to give an illustration of one. 
Its degree of empincal and logical support, and some of the questions 
that can legitimately be raised about it 

A second question that will be dealt with here concerns the rela 
live independence of the democratic-aulhonianan grouping and the 
consideration-initialing structure pair Do they warrant the separate 
treatment given them here'’ Or are they two different ways of concep- 
tualizing the same thing*’ Obviously. I think they are different and i 
will try to show this later In addition I will also review i recent prom 
ising approach to integrating both pairs into one leadership scheme that 
was developed by Yukl (1971) 

Third, I want to describe other dimensions of leadership behavior 
besides those we have discussed so far and finally, I want to examine 
the conditions under which wc will accept leadership from others 


contingency models of authontanan-democratic leadership 

U IS not hard to find waters v/ho have made careful, systematic 
attempts to delineate in a specific manner the different parameters of 
authonlanan and democratic leadership Tabic 7 5 lists a number of 
these Wc can see that although the writers have used different phrases 
and terms and somewhat different emphases, the correspondence 
among them is sizeable 

The descnption of difTerem types of leaoership does not, how- 
ever, make a contingency theoiy , one needs to propose a set of condi 
tions under which one of these types of leadership would worl" better 
than the other and another set of conditions under which a different 
type of leadership would be optimal (My illustration of the condition 
of Army combat is a very narrow example of a contingency theory ) 
One of the most significant recent examples of such a theory is by 
Vroom and Yetlon (1973) Their approach consists of a set of eight 
questions for the leader (manager) to ask himself m deciding what type 
of leadership style to adopt and it is on the basis of the pattern of re 
sponses to these questions that the decision is made Table 7 6 and 
Figure 7 2 need to be read together in understondmg this model Table 
7 6 lists the different kinds of behaviors (or decision making proce 
dures) a leader may follow, whereas Figure 7 2 indicates the t>pes of 
diagnostic questions for him to utilize On the basis of the pattern of 
responses to these questions, certain types of decision making behav 
lors are recommended, that is, those on the ngbt hand side of Figure 
7 2 These, of course, correspond to the behaviors desenbed in Table 
7 6 Operationally, Figure 7 2 may be utilized as follows 
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Repnnicd from Leadership and Decision Making by Vnwm i Yetlon by permission of University of Pitlsbur^h Press 5^ 1973 by the 
University of Pittsburgh Press 










Sole Tbe fcr^'We »«t is shown for each prob*en» t)T>e for pwp (Gl and indisidua] (I) 
pToWcms 

Repnnled from Leadtnhip and Dt^ion \fakjrg b> Vroom & Yettea biy pemissjon of 
ih- L-avmity of Piiutwijh Press. © 1973 by the University of Pittsburgh Pres*. 


1 There arc 18 types of leadership decision making contexts identified (sec 
the right hand side of the flow chan) 

2. Each o*’ these conexts is defined by a different pattern of responses to 
the eight diagnostic questions however these pat ems are not unique 
that IS each context may be defin-d by more than one pattern. For ex 
ample decision making context 1 nay be defined by ro s to questions A 
and D or by a no to qjcstion A and a yes to questions D and E deci 
sion-makmg context 8 may be defined by yes s to questions A B D and 
E and a no to F or by a yes to A a no to B a yes to C D and E. and a 
no £0 F Di/Tentg panerrs can be traced back for each pfobrem siluaLon 
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3 For each of these contexts it ts predicted ttet there k b set of feasible 
leadership approaches, which, if used, would result m otore satisfactory 
outcomes than other leadership approaches, these are indicated by ap- 
propnaie designations in Figure 7 2, with each designation corresponding 
to the set of behavion listed in Table 7 6 


Table 7 6 

Decision Methods forOroupand Individual Problems* 


CROUP PROBtEStS 


INOrVtDtTAL PKOSLEtrS 


Al yousolvctfieproblffmofmakeihe 
decision younelf using information 
available to you at the time 

All you obtain ihenecesuryia/f/marjo/} 
from the subordmatn, then decide on 
the solution to the problem yourself 
You may or may not tell thetubordinatrs 
what the probtem is in getting the 
intormationfromihem The role played 
by your subordinates in making the 
det^on is clearly one of providing the 
R«<»»aiv «if<sToatt<jn to you eadw 
than generiUngor evaluaung alimiative 
telutjona 

Cl Vcusharethepreblemwiiblherelevant 
nibordinateslndividually getttngiheir 
ideas and suggesdona without bringing 
themieiftberajagroup Thenyou 
make the decision which may or may 
not reflect your jubo'dinates' Influence 

CII You share the problem with your sub- 
ordinates as a grouA CoUertiveJy 
obtaining their ideas and sug|«"ons. 
Then, you makethedecision which 
may or may not reflect your sob- 
ordinates' utflueno* 

Oil You share the problem with your sub- 
ordinates as a group Together you 
generate and e«l4/a/ea//<wai;v»jnd 

attempt to teach agreement on a 
solution 


Al You solve (he problem or make the 
decision youridf, using infonration 
available lo you at the time 
At! Yoaobtaln/lieneixssaryla/'onrJt/oa 
fTom the sahee dinatt , shen deer &t on 
the sohtuon to the problem yourself 
You may or may not tell the subordinate 
what tbeptoblnn ts mgeiting the 
lofonnabon from him Iheroleplayed 
by the subordinate in making ihe 
deosioo Is dearly one of providing the 
accessary mforinauon (o you ratAer 
than genenting or evaluaung aliereauvv 
unions 

Cl You share the problem with the sub- 
ordinate. getting hiS ideas and sugges 
tions ‘nienyounakeihedecttion 
which may or may nw reflect year 
subordinates' influence 

Gl Yousharethe problem wiih your sub- 
orduuie and together you an^yze ihe 
problem and arrive at amuiually 
•greeab'esoluiion 


D1 Yoodelegatctheprobtentoyour 

subordiniie. providing him with any 
rdfvani information ihaiyou possess, 
and giving hwn sesponubduy for solving 
the problem by himself You mayo* 
(RaynotreoiKit hiio to IrJl you what 
si^ution he b« reeched 




ELonSodsA. AII.C1 

irS'rorrsJ. « ■ « ■ ■>»<-» ° - ■■ 


sppropnaie - 

r j .L „ h^lon Making by Vioom A Yetton by peoniMiPn « 
Reprinted from I ©"1573 b%"f UmvenityorMisburgh Press. 


the Uaiversily of P«wbor«»t P«” 
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Basically, this is a proposed authontanan-democralic dichotomy The 
premise is that the less the situation calls for ibe skills and cooperation 
of the subordinates, the more authontanan leadership is appropmte 
and conversely, the more the situation calls for such skills and cooper* 
ation, the more democratic leadership is warranted 

Logically, this makes sense Yet, I have doubts For example, 
Vroom and Yetton report insignificant findings in the empincal test 
they made of these proposals The onginal development of this model 
IS based on their reading of the research literature, as they interpret it, 
but this IS antecedent evidence, not consequent, and, as we saw in 
Fiedlers research, antecedent evidence can be misleading. The fact 
that Vroom and Yetton were unable to find support in the consequent 
test they made is, I think, important Another problem is that we have 
to be mindful of the longitudinal implications of dirferent leadership 
styles It IS quite likely that a contingency model of the kind proposed 
here might be supported m the shon run but not m a longitudinal study 
m which the long range effects of an authontanan mode of leadership 
may be negative implications for the individual's self esteem, aspiration 
levels, and the like It is because this occurs, and I will discuss the re* 
search evidence for this m a later chapter, that 1 think you get both the 
strong evidence for the democratic power shanng mode of leadership 
Vrhich I discussed earlier, along with the possible short range useful 
ness of the authontanan mode, the combined findings of which lead to 
the development of a contingency mode! of this type In fact, Vroom 
and Yetton themselves discuss this limitation on the usefulness of a 
contingency model They also note the difficulty of classifying situ 
ational contingencies adequately, a problem wc cited carhc' 

Most important, I ihmk this whole issue is becoming a dead letter 
and we might just as well recognize it People in this era and time, re 
gardless of background, occupation, and so forth are refusing to accept 
authontanan controls regardless of the contextual cues that might war 
rant them (cf Yankelovich 1974), with the possible exception of some 
extreme situations such as the Army case Even in the military, though, 
there are strong limits to the authontanan mode For example, in a ma 
jor study of Naval career motivation (Glickman el al , 1974) the pat 
tern of findings showed clearly that the desire to control one's fate and 
to eliminate authontanan controls is a dominant motive, regardless of 
occupation, age educational level, and other such contingencies I may 
be wrong, and it is possible that a coiitmgency model for the author 
iianan-democratic dimension will prove more useful than I think but 
m> doubts are strong that this will be the case However, the only an 
swer to this question will be appropnale research data and not my 
opinions 
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consideration initiating structure, and the authontanan-democrauc 
dimension are they different? 

Some beJjeve that the djsfmction made here between these differ- 
ent dimensions of Jeadership bchavjor is illusory and that consideration 
IS reaWy another word for democratic leadership and initiating structure 
for authonfanan I am not of this opinion i think that a useful dis 
tmction can be made between them VukI (1971) has dealt uiih this 
question quite effectively by showing through a review of research with 
a variety of samples from different studies that initiating structure is in 
dependent of the authontanan-democratic continuum, whereas the cor 
relation between consideration and democratic leadership is generally 
positive at a low to moderate level These findings make sense Vukl 
suggests, if we realize the following (I) imlialmg structure rcall) 
means the assumption of an initiating role, however, one can initiate in 
a directive (authontanan) manner or m a democratic manner, and (2) 
consideration measures how you treat people, you can treat them with 
consideration even if you are an authontanan leader (e g,, the benevolent 
autocrat) and you can treat them somewhat harshly even if you ore a dem 
ocratic leader 

Having established these distinctions, Yuk! proposes a multiple 
linkage model m which all four factors are mvolved in determining 
leadership effectiveness First, Yukl mamiams that considention by the 
leader influences performance by motivating subordinates to work The 
reason for such influence is either or both of the following subordi 
nates arc motivated to perform well because of the promise of consul 
cration by the leader and/or previous consideration by the leader has 
led the subordinate to identify with him and therefore adopt his norms 
for performance From the latter, Yukl predicts that the effect of con 
sideration on performance increases the higher the leader's initiating 
structure (concern for performance) This leads Yukl to the conclusion 
that the most optunal situation for the leader is to have high scores on 
both dimensions, an argument for which wc have already noted some 
support 

Second, VtrW states that deniocrstsc Jeadership mereases svbonfi 
natc motivation because individuals become ego-ms oivcd in implement 
mg a decision they have helped to make The positive effect on perfor 
mance is maximized if it uivolves group support for the group decision 
to work, if the individuals identify with the goals of management and if 
they have the requisite skills 

Third, initiating structure influences performance because leaders 
high on this dimension are likely to correct the task skill deficiencies of 
their subordinates In addition, they arc hkely to take active roles in 
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structuring the task-role organization, an activity also likely to increase 
performance. 

And fourth, democratic leadership will also influence task-role or- 
ganization, but only under the contingency that the workers involved 
are skilled and motivated. Yukl’s model is summarized in Figure 7.3. 
Although some support for it exists, much more research is needed, 
particularly for the contingency predictions. For our purposes here, 
what is important is that the leadership dimensions of consideration, 
initiating structure, and authoritarianism-democratic ideology seem to 
be relatively independent of one another and all arc useful in under- 
standing the conditions under which organizational leadership is effec- 
tive. 

other dimensions of leader behaiior 

But are these dimensions all there are? One would think so, from 
the amount of research they have generated. However, there are other 
dimensions besides these, and interest is now beginning to focus on 
them. One project worth citing illustrates the importance of a variety of 
cognitive and other motivational factors in leadership behavior, in addi- 
tion to dimensions of the kind we have been discussing. In this study, 
the frequency of different behaviors among several thousand managers 
in a number of divisions of one of America’s largest corporations was 
assessed. These assessments were then grouped by the factor-analysis 


Figure 

Yukl's Multiple-Linkage Model of Leader Effectiveness 



Source C Yuld. Toward a behavioral theory of Jesderahip Organiuittonat BehaMor and 
Human Performance. 1971,6 414-4 4 0 
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iwhnjtjue into five leadership behavior dimensions (I) intellectual, 
pinning, and anaJ3rtic skills, (2) respect for subordinate competence, 
(3) concern and responsibility, (4) dysfunctional self presentation, and 
(5) planning and adequacy of perspective (Korman, Noon, and Ryan, 
1975) These results give much more justice to the complexity of lead 
ership behavior in oiganizitions than does frying lo reduce leadership 
to the auihontanan-democratic dichotomy or to consideration and ini 
liating structure Also, almost all these f&ctors were significantly related 
to evaluative ratings, thus indicating their oigamzational significance as 
well as behavioral occurrence 

Another study that gives justice to this complexity is Mmtzberg’s 
(1973) review of the literature m this area As a result of his analysis, 
Mintzberg proposed that there are 10 dimensions along which manage 
nal behavior could be categorized These different behavioral roles are 
figurehead, leader, hason, monitor, disseminator, spokesman entnpre 
neur, disturbance-handler, resoufce-allocator, and negotiator 

These are not the only studies of leadership charactenstics and 
leadership behavior that deal wuh dimensions other than consideration 
mitiatmg structure, and the authontanan>democratic continuum There 
are others The problem is that the research has been mostly scatter shot, 
with little continued testing and follow up Ihis, hopefully, will change m 
the research to come 


choice and acceptance of leaders 


The attempt to understand the conditions under which people 
agree to be influenced by or elect other people as their leaders is of 
great significance to our democratic society It has been shown (Kor 
man, 1968b) that by far the most consistently effective predictor of 
leadership success is peer rating (a process by which individuals at a 
given level judge one another as to how effective they would be if they 
were placed m leadership positions) As the results summanzed m 
Table 7 7 indicate, the extent lo which one is accepted and perceived as 


a leader by others is an important determinant of how effective he will 
be (Kraut 1975) A leader who is not accepted as a leader is not really 
a leader at all He may still command behavior by external means but 
often these means of power are inadequate Similarly, a leader who is 
accepted needs fewer exfeniaJ means lo influence others than a leader 
who IS not accepted A question for us here is what kinds of people are 
perceived as leaders or tend to be accepted as leaders 

Three trends of research have attempted to answer this question 
One of these trends has ongmaied in the common observation that 
chosen leaders are often those who are perceived to follow and accept 
the group norm most completely, a conclusion that contradicts another 
observation that a leader must be an innovator so that his group wifi 
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Table 7 7 

Peer Ratings as Predictive of Leadership Success 


IW'ESTIGATORS 

DESCRIPTION 
SAMPLE AND STUDY 

H 

CRITERION 

RESULTS 

RicauJj(lWJ) 

Navy officers 

30S-324 

OveNdl rating 

32* 

22* 

33* 

Will UM and 
Lfavui(l947) 

Mannc officers 

too 

Combat ratings 

47* 

43* 

HoniBder{1965) 

Navy officers 
OSCraiirgs 

639 

Overall raung 

J9* 

UGip«(l9eO) 

l%vry officers 

10 

Overall rating 

^6* 

Shore duly 

Fleet duly 

to 

Overa! raung 
CnUcat Incidents 
(effective) 
Critical incidenu 
(ineffective) 

- 16 

Vt olUck ind 
Qutunsn(t96Cl) 

Navyoffeen 
n«i officen 

10$ 

Overall rating 
Cntieal Inadents 
(effreuve) 

Cnucal incidents 
(ineffeetive) 
Cnucal isddents 
(averag*) 

J6* 

IS 


Shore officers 

St 

Overall raung 

09 

Hitfmy(t953) 

M 1 ury teademy 
ratings 

222 

Overall raung 

28- 33* 


^fl ury academy 
ratings 

78 

Combat entma 
ratings 

J3* 


Mil ury teadmy 

420 

Overall raung 

33* 

WenrOWS) 

Icnuraneemanagm 

too 

Ratings 

Mf 

Ro3dman(l964t 

Middle managTs 

56 

Pforaeoon rate 

Generally 

predictive 


Sou/tr A IkOfBUT Tb< pf fd 'I on of minsccDal perfonniner A rroew Personnel 
Psy^olctT 21 »>-322- 

• s r* f*f**tt ■! iiw -01 Wvd. 

*S tTdrkClr! It lh« M lfy«J 


foun^h in a ch-'nstng ctiMfonm^t The ba?ic dilemma is how can a 
leader be both a conformer «rd an innovator si Ibe same limc'^ 
n. P Hollander a social ps>c(io1o^>s( developed a ihcorctical hypothe 
*tv (19^S) that has a preai dc4l of empir cal support nnd that helps con 
snicraHy in illuminaltng ih^K paradox According id Hollander individ 
uaU IsnlJ up what he terns id osyncracy credits by subscribing to 
the Porrrs of the fr^mp and helping the group acbevc its goals The 
more the rnJivtdmT he’ps the group achieve its gaili by conforming to 
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Us goals and by being competent m goal achievement, the more he hi) 1 
build up an allowance to deviate from the group Basically, the group U 
saying, If you wish to lead us into new paths by innovation you must 
first show that you are one of us by conforming to our goals and help- 
ing to achieve our goals Providing you do this, we will agree to to 
along With you ” 

Hollander has shown that this explanation leads to certain verified 
predictions such as (1) a person must first conform before innovating 
(rather than innovating before conforming) and (2) people do choose 
one another for leadership on the basis of competence, a findmg sup- 
ported by Izard (1959) among others 

nie second trend of research stems from the general hypothesis 
that a person evaluates another more highly the more the other is like 
the person, or, m brief, the greater the sunilamy, the greater the attrac 
tion and the willingness to be influenced by the other There has been a 
great deal of research on this m recent years, but the results have not 
been conclusive Although some studies indicate that attraction toward 
and willingness to be influenced by others is a function of perceived 
similarity (cf Brock, 1965, Byrne and Nelson, 1965), others have ei 
ther failed to find support or have found that relationships are much 
more complex than this (cf Byrne and McOraw, J964, HolTman, Har- 
burg, and Maier, 1962) The model I proposed earlier suggests a way 
out of this morass by proposing that the tendency to be aiiracied io< 
ward others and to be influenced by them nuy be a function of a self 
esteem balance model Thus, if one makes the assumption that for a 
high selfesteem person a balance situation is one in wbKb his ohti 
needs and characteristics are being reinforced and told they are good, 
then such a penon would be more likely to engage in this type of be 
havior towani a penon whom he perceived to be similar to himself 
than one who is not similar On the other hand, tins tipe of relation- 
ship would not hold for the low self-esteem individual Several of the 
studies I reviewed earlier support this notion (cf R- Leonard, 1973) 
Finally, a third line of research related to this question, somewhat 
more indirectlj. is the consist*! findmg that whatever other character- 
istics a leader must have, he must act like a leader if he is to be effec- 
tive As the Michigan studies and others have persistency pornred out. 
an effective leader must project the image of leadership, engage in lead 
ership-type activities (i e , planning and decision makmg) and appear 
strong and powerful rather than weak and submissive Similarly, Gibb 
(1969) has found that such charactensl'cs as appearance, height, 
weight, dominance, and personalii) iniegiatton ere associated with the 
leadership role AH of this seems to male sense m a balance frame- 
work smee going along with others and accepting their direction and m 
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novation is more m balance when the others hive power and strength 
than when they are weak and powerless Incidentally, this is probably 
also one of the reasons Ghisclh has obtained the results he has con 
ceming the relative effectiveness of personality dominance in leadership 
In addition, such people are also probably more effective because they are 
more likely to work for what they want 


Summary 


Research on leadership in work organizations suggests support for 
a democratic-participative approach to the influence processes Such 
an approach is typified by McGregor’s Theory Y and by several theo- 
retical suggestions made by researchers at the University of Michigan 
In other research, the consideration and initiating structure factors 
have some significance as dimensions of leadership behaMor, with the 
former being particularly important as an influence on the satisfaction 
of subordinates The significance of initiating structure in general and 
of consideration for performance seems to be a function of vanous con- 
tingencies (hat are not yet fully understood However, ue are learning 
something about these contingencies Fiedler’s model, another contm 
gency approach, has led to more conflicting results One reason is that 
the cont ngency approach to leadership On the sense of postulating 
leadership and contingency factors at the beginning) has both theo- 
retical and administrative pitfalls There is some value, therefore, to 
adopting the strategy of looking for general factors m leadership and 
then bringing m contingency factors only insofar as empirical research 
shows them to be necessary Such an approach has been followed by 
the consideration and initialing structure researchers 

More recen* research is focused on developing contingency mod 
els for the aulhontanan-democratic leadership dichotomy and on in 
tegratmg this body of literature with consideration and initialing slruc 
ture research Vroom and Ycllon have proposed a contingency model 
in the former area that has much antecedent support but has not as yet 
been supported prediclively Yukl’s proposals for integrating the two 
bodies of leadership literature is m a similar stage 

Work IS now beginning on other types of leadership behavior but 
few well replicated conclusions can be made In the area of acceptance 
of leadership influence, research on peer ratings indicates that this is a 
key determinant of effectiveness There is some support for the con 
elusions that mdividuals tend to be more effective if they conform be 
fore they innovate and if they give the appearance of being strong, 
dominant mdividuals 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

FLEJSfiMAN, E A , and Hunt, J G (Eds ) Current dexelopments ,n 
the study of leadership Carbondafe. W Southern Ilfmois Umver- 
sdy Press. 1973 

Hum, J G , and Larson, L L Contingency approaches to lead- 
ersMp Carbondale, 111 Southern Illinois University Press, 1974 
These are the first two reports of a continuing senes of symposia 
on leadership theory and research held at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity They are of great value for those who are interested m 
keeping up with the changing nature of the field 

Ghiselli, E. E Explorations m managerial talent Pacific Palisades, 

Cal Goodyear, 1971 

A progress report on the development, validation, and usefulness 
of Ghiselli s measurement procedures for assessing managenal tal- 
ent It IS an excellent case study of how constructs of theoretical 
and administrative usefulness are developed, measured, and ex- 
amined for their fruitfulness Not all research needs to he done 
exactly this way. but it is an excellent way to do it 

Mintzbeso H The nature of managerial work New York Harper 
and Row, 1973 

Both an interesting review of research studies that have attempted 
to determine what it is that managers do and an attempt to set up 
behavior^ catcgones to guide future work It is the type of basic 
research that has great practical value for planning selection, 
training, counseling, and assessment programs 
SrocDiti., R M Handbook of leadership A survey of theory and re- 
search Riverside, NJ Free Press, 1974 
Basically a review of much pf the experimental and questionnaire 
rasearcb on leadership for the past several decades It is a major 
scholarly effort by a noted researcher m the field While not ev- 
erybody would come to the same conclusions he does or interpret 
the data in the saune way, the inferences made need to be exam 
ined carefully by anyone purporting to be a senous student of 
leadership 
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The Physical Environment 
and Work Behavior 


So far we have been focusing on so-called soft variables; that is, those 
that are not concrete. Leadership styles, motivational structures, cogni- 
tive skills, and oiganizational policies are all soft variables; they are 
conceptual constructs that are proposed to account for certain behav- 
iors, but they cannot be known except through their manifestations and 
effects. In this chapter the traditional hard variables of technology and 
the physical work environment will be examined. However, although 
these variables are, at first glance, physically concrete and manipulable, 
the mechanisms by which their effects occur suggest that the distinction 
between hard and soft variables is not always as clear-cut as this first 
examination implies. 


Physical Environments: Mechanisms of Influence 

At the beginning of chapter six I discussed a number of mecha- 
nisms by which environments influence work behavior, I suggested that 
environments can (1) operate as constraint systems by specifying re- 
wards and punishments for different behaviors, (2) influence opinions 
about the self and others, with these changed evaluations then, in turn, 
influencing later behavior, and (3) influence the likelihood of behavior 
of any kind by serving as a source of arousal-activation. Each of these 
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mechanisms is as applicable to the study of physical variables as it is to 
the study of such phenomena as leadership Here, however, I want to 
point out that physical envirorunents may be important for other, more 
unique reasons For example, an appropnately designed work setting 
can provide an individual with a great sense of secunty by allowing him to 
control the people and machinery with whom and which he interacts A 
good illustration of this is the great fear that some people have of flying 
These same people usually have little fear of ndmg m an automobile even 
though the likelihood of death and injury is far greater m the latter than m 
the former A number of therapists working in this area have pointed out 
that a major explanation for this is that in ajet airliner the possengermust 
give up control over what happens to him and put his life m the hands of 
the pilot On the other hand, ndmg m a car allows for greater persona! con 
trol I would hypothesize that similar psycholt^ical processes to these 
operate in the work setting 

A second unique influence of the physical environment is that the 
setting itse //' may serve as a pleasure or an imtant, depending on fac 
tors ranging from innate phjsiological preferences to learned tastes for 
certain colors and fonns In the former case, the Gestalt psychologists 
have since 1913 provided continuing, convincing demonstration that 
certain forms and figures are almost invanaWy preferred over others 
and have proposed physiological explanations for these choices To 
give validity to the fact of learned preferences one needs only to cite 
the bewildering vanety of color and form preferences people make 
when given a choice To illustrate how this can operate in the work 
setting in some unusual ways 1 will relate a personal expenence I was 
recently invited to visit a machine factory in the Midwest and when I 
walked m I was assaulted with a kaleidoscope of orange blue, pmfc 
yellow, red and multi colored machines My host laughed at the ex 
pression on my face and then went on to tell me that the management 
of the company had told the workers they could paint the machines 
any color they wanted and that the company would furnish the paint if 
they furnished the manpower The result was a very unusual looking 
factory to me although it was a pleasing work environment to those 
who worked there every day 


Technology 


Of all the physical environmental variables in the job setting 
amonc the most important is the technology of the work system. Tech 
nolones can differ drasucally from one another and can affect mdiiod 
uals either directly or through the mechanism of rolluencmg group 
siructums and mteractions which then, m tuni inBuence the people in 
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volved. In addition, technology can, theoretically, have a direct effect 
or can work as a contingency variable in that it can influence in a pos- 
itive or negative way the effects of other forms of social influence such 
as leadership behavior and organizational design. 

Before these theoretical possibilities and the relevant research are 
explored, the various ways in which technology may differ must be 
specified. Two of the most significant frameworks to desenbe various 
technologies in terms of their degree of influence were proposed by 
James Thompson (I967j and Joan Woodward (1965). 

Thompson’s framework is concerned with organizations involved 
in different kinds of processes, products, and services. These differ- 
ences, he proposes, can be conceptualized by three technologies, as fol- 
lows' 

Long’Unked Tethnotogy Thts technology is based on a serial 'nter- 
dependence of tasks, i e . completing task A depends on completing 
task B, whose completion, in turn, depends on completing task C, 
etc Examples of organizations that use a long-linked technology are 
those which are involved In heavy industrial production such as au- 
tomobiles or appliances 

AUduting Technology This term describes the technology used by organi- 
zations that provide a linking service between customers and clients 
Such companies are marked by high levels of paper work and need 
to use various types of Information-processing techniques. Examples 
of companies that have a mediating technology are advertising 
agencies and banks 

Iniensire Technologj This technology is used by organizations involved m 
bringing together a wide range of technological skills and services in 
order to service a single client An example of an organization with 
an intensive client is a hospital 

Woodward’s classification is different fxiwj lhaj vf TJjMsjpsvn Jn 
that her framework focuses only on manufacturing technologies (while 
Thompson includes other types of firms). Her proposals are as follows: 

Process Production (or Continuous Manufacturing) This involves Continuous 
production ot goods In anticipation of consumer demand rather than 
in response to customer order. Examples of industries using this 
technology are the petroleum and chemical industries Since this 
type of manufacturing lends Itself to a standardization of production 
techniques and to automation and mechanization whenever possible, 
tabor costs can be kept to a comparatively low level 

Vmi (or SmaU-Bateh) Production This »s essentially the procedure of manu- 
facturing a product to a specific customer order (the opposite of 
process production) The products ere heterogeneous in nature, and 
labor costs are. as a result, high 
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(or Intemiitenl hfanafacsnrijtg) This is a mixture of 
bom of the above (echnofogies and is the most common one in 
American manufacturing since U includes nearly all of the mass oro 
ducfion firms (eg the automobile Industry) Its characteristics are 
mat components are made for inventory but they are combined dll 
ferentJy for different customers and the finished product Is hetero 
geneous but within a range of standardized options assembled by 
the manufacturer Because production is partly for Inventory and 
partly for consumer demand there are problems to be met in sched 
ullng forecasting coordination and inventory conirof 


Viewing these as some of the different types of technologies, of 
what significance are they'' 

Some aspects of this question. ! injfihi nole have been looked at 
elsewhere m this book Eariier, for example, | referred to the effects of 
dull, repetitive jobs (cf Chapter Six) and later I will discuss the m 
ffuence of both assembly line work and bureaucracy on self estrange 
ment and estrangement from others 

Let us first took at Thompson's classification system Of \shal sig 
nificance js jt to work in one type of organization as opposed lo an 
other’ An interesting analysis has been suggested by Gottman (1975) 
who has studied organizattons in which the predominant form of labor 
IS not physical endeavor but, rather, handling transactions between 
people In Thompson’s terms this would be the ditfcrence between the 
tong linked technology and the mediating technology According to 
Gottman to the extent that work requires the processing, disinbuung 
and inteipreting of mfoimaiion, the following would be implied 


1 There is a greaicr premium based on specialized expenise m order to 
property process distnfaule and interpret the information 

2 There is less of a premium for physical space since much information 
transmission is symbolic 

3 On the other hand it is conceivable that there is an increased demand 
for physical space based cm nonfunaional superfeo! needs 

4 Work is mixed with recreation time since mformaiion transmission activh 
ties can lake place at any time and anywhere 

5 Since work is mixed with recreation demands for accountability by sig 
nificant others at work and after hours (e^ , supervisors m the work set 
tins and family members In recreation) become diffused The aiiematises 
are either hvonng one or the other (with consequent impticalions for ei 
ther work success or family life depending on which is chosen) or ac 
ceptmg a somewhat ambiguous life style and not kcynnE on either set of 
stimuli in a maxima! fashion 


Some oflliese implications the last lit particular, may stnke you 
as the type orouleomes which we olleii see discussed m papers and 
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magazjnes The conflict between job and family and how this generates 
family break-ups and other dysfunctional consequences is a popular 
magazine theme today There are a lot of reasons for these dilemmas 
and later we will be talking about some of them (such as bureaucratic 
routine and executive responsibility pressures) Right here, though, I 
simply want to note that the growth of mediating technology (which is 
taking place very rapidly in some segments of our society) may also 
serve to explain some of these conflicts 

The use of technology as an explanatory framework for under- 
standing behavioral differences ^an also be found in other areas besides 
those suggested by Gotiman One very important concern has been 
with automation, a process involving the substitution of mechanical 
processes for human physical endeavors in the performance of special- 
ized, rouimized physical activities What is it like to work in an auto- 
mated setting? What has automation meant'* It is necessary to distin 
guish here between societal effects and individual effects Clearly, 
many people have lost their jobs because of automation, although it is 
also undoubtedly the case that a good number of these individuals (if 
not most) have been reabsorbed into the labor market within a reason 
able penod of time If we turn our attention to the individual level, the 
effects here do not seem to have been as negative as had been feared 
for those who haie continued to >tork m the automated setting The 
reason for this is that the nature of the jobs appear to have changed m 
the direction of calling for skills of a more cognitive and flexible nature 
Shepard (1971), in his examination of the effects of automation on blue 
and white-collar workers, found that the most negative feelings arose 
when an individual was in a mechanized work selling calling for highl> 
specialized, routimzed work activity In settings that involved no mech 
anization or n automated sellings where there was a low degree of spe 
cialization of activities, mwepasiUve^mb/eriUr^s »e/e 

In addition to the continuing concern wjth automation, another 
long standing interest has been in the implications of technological 
growth for overall societal processes m genera) One traditional hypoth 
esjs Stales that an increased level of technology and sophistication of 
production methods generates because of the job requirements of such 
a system a more open soaety in which (1) individuals are evaluated by 
competence rather than status or race, (2) there is high mobility, and 
(3) a social consensus develops around such middle-class values as 
competence and work orientation Has this happened'* Research evi 
dence has given these predictions only moderate support 

The United States is the most technologically advanced nation 
and yet, within the last couple of years, there has been a spate of 
books indicating that working-class individuals have remained isolated 
from the traditional middle-class values Two of these bobks, those by 
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Levison (1974) and LeMasters (1975) are essentially subjective al 
most reportonal analyses that reflect a high degree of personal in 
volvemenl on the pan of the wniers Despite this subjectivity they 
both reach the same conclusions a consensus toward a traditionally 
middle-class life style and set of values has no/ occurred with increas 
mg technology The working class individual they argue thinks differ 
ently and acts differently from these norms and also perceives himself 
as acting in a different manner Also sugscsUns that the predicted con 
vergenee of attitudes and values ivith technology will not occur Is a 
theoretical analysis by Bell (1973) his proposal is that as technology 
increases and becomes more complex and as the blue collar worker ts 
replaced by the machine there will be an increased dominance of the 
professional and technical occupational groups who provide the source 
of knowledge for using the technology This dominance will lead these 
occupation d groups into conflict with those individuals and groups w.ho 
are consumers of the expertise and who will resent giving up control of 
themselves and their resources to those having the requisite knowledge 
From the viewpoint of research data some ofthe most negative evi 
dence for the hypothesis that increased technology will generate a more 
open society as descnbed above comes from the work of Coidthon^e 
(1964) I have summarized his predictions and findings in Table S 1 
I think It ti fair to conclude from the work of people like Gold- 
thorpe and from the research on automation that increasing technology 
IS neither the road to horror nor the road to utopia Apparently spe- 
cific kinds of behaviors do not necessanl> follow invariably from cer 
tarn technologies This conclusion holds ^so when we look at the re 
search literature on whether certain types of leadership behaviors arc 
more appropriate for certain technologies than others This hypothesis 
hid its origin in the work of Woodward (1965) who proposed that cen 
trahzed authontanan leadership was called for or would be more effec 
tive m large batch mass production organizations whereas decentral 
ized more democratic leadenhip was called for or would be more 
effective m the unit or small batch organizations and in those that call 


for continuous process manufactunng This hypothesis has however 
nor been replic lied m independent studies (cf Mohr 1971 Hickson 
Pugh and Pbeysey 1969) and there is now some research that sug 
gests that technological characteristics may hav«, little impomnce in 
general in firms of 500 or more employees (Hickson et al 1969) 

Why then has technology become an anathema? Pnmanly I think 
it IS because technology has been developed as a tool m the service of 
rationality and efficiency and this Jailer value has come under great 
attack because of its supposed imphcalions for control and subordination 
of human individuality Elsewhere m U)» book I have discussed the 
writings of Argyns and Slater both of whom have much to say about 
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Table 8 1 

Summary o! Goldlhorpe s (1954) Predictions and Findings 

PRED CriOVS RESEARCH FINDINGS 


1 Increasing lechnology generate (a) 
a. Demand for increasing 
teclmological competence 
b IncreasingsialejnjCTvenuonto 
deoeasc dulocation caused bj 
technology 

c. Increasing size of middle cU« 
(from a) 

d Iacreasingrelaliveiacom*or 
poor (from b) 
e Increasing te^ological 
competence 

f locreasmgderaandforrolela 
deosion oalung 
g. Growth of pentagon or 
diamond-shaped organizatioru 
rather than pyraiiudal 
2 Increasuig technology generates 

Equlibrauon of all status systems 
into one based on occupational class 


3 locreasiflg (eehnolog) gerera 

Increasing number of }obs based on 
basis of achievement 

Growib of open, xneniocrauc Society 


1 Thereissomeindicationihatthedispersionof 
incomes ugcttingsmaller Howevw-, there u 
also evidence that there is considerable chtaluig 
in reporung income at upper levels as well as an 
Incieaseinthcnseoffcgaftax'hefters Thus, 
there IS considerable doubt as to how much 
(evdtng has actoally occurred 


2 Aconvergenceofdifferentstalttssystemmoot 
occunuig While blue-eoDar workers have 
mci'ased income their status has not maeased 
and distinctly different life styles remain- The 
argument that convergence will occur does not 
take taro account thefact that there are 
differences be t ween those who manage and 
those who do not and the fact that high pay 
may not be offered as compensation for poor 
joM 

3 UlthgreateriatergeneratiORaJmobOity therets 
less intragenerational mobility because the high 
educational requirements make it difncull for 
the ucedacated to get ahead In addition Uis 
diRicuIt (osuccessfuEy develop small businesses 
u a lecbntrfogically advanced setting 


Inaeasisg vertical mobilitv based on 
Ulmt 


thts matter Also of major relevance here is the work of Jacques EUuI 
(1965) a French sociologist who has been concerned with the effects of 
technology and la technique, the soaaf psychological process he pro- 
poses technology generates 

According to Ellul^ the least danger of technology is its actual 
physical charactenstics The real probifem of technology is Its capacity 
to destroy the human spint since technology s success leads to the 
growth of the values embodied m the concept of la technique— the be 
hef that good techniques and good meclianisms v. il] autontalically pro- 
duce good results and that rationality will conquer all human problems 
Ellul bel e> es that man 15 m danger of becoming dominated by this pro- 
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cess, a danger be sees as being manifested m the application of la tech~ 
fiigne to all spheres of human e^iislence (ie, social, cultural, recrea. 
tional, and political) as well as those spheres for which it was ongmally 
explicitly designed Man is losing hts being to the process of niiionaJity 
as la tcchniQue comes to dominate more and more of his existence 

Much of Ellul’s evidence for hts argument is anecdotal in nature, 
so It IS not easy to come to any definitive judgment about its validity 
Yet the argutnent is an important one Some of my later discussions 
Will suggest that min does come to vahie his behaMor m the way that 
EJluJ suggests What we need to know is ho»v far this valuation will go, 
when or if it becomes dysfunctional, and what to do about it when it 
does 


Noise 

As factors in understanding how noise acts as a determinant of 
work performance, the type of noise and the difficulty of the task at 
hand must be considered If the noise is steady, the individual adapts 
to It and adjusts tiis behavior accordingly by increased physical effort 
and there is httle decrement in performance However, if the noise is 
intermittent, it is difficuh to adapt to and there may be a decrement m 
performance (Finkelman and Glass, 1970) The likelihood of a decre- 
ment becomes even greater as the difficulty of the task incnasts rela- 
tive to the ability of the individual 

A significant question about noise is its possible effects on physi 
ological health Clearly, very high levels are quite damaging But how 
high IS high*’ Currently, companies, unions, and governmental agencies 
are in conflict about whether the maximum decibel levels on a job 
should be 85 or 90 Unfortunately, research has not helped very much 
here Some studies, for example, report a negative effect of noise level 
on cardiac activity whereas others do not (Finkelman, Zeitlin, Romoff, 
and Brown. 1975) 


Music 


Piped in music as a stimulant to work behavior had considerable 
vogue some time ago but has not come under miwh study recently 
One reason. I suspect, is that some people came to see it as an unethi- 
cal manipulation of employees I am not certain that this is so and am 
of the opinion that other vanables may have become of greater interest 
Whatever the reason, some research findings relating to music are sum 
manzed below They are from an article by Uhrbrook (1961) 


1 Unqualified claims that increased production results from the m 
iroduction of music into the work siiualiOB are not proven 
'I reclinEs of cciphona dunng penods of music stimulation have a ph>si 
ological basis which is evidenced by changes in Mood pressure that occur 
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in some subjects while listening to music (perhaps as a function of pre- 
ferred arousal level?). , 

3. Most but not all factory employees prefer working where music is played 
rather than where it is not played. 

4. Quality of work can be adversely affected by music in the work situation. 

5. Instrumental rather than vocal music is preferred during working hours 
by the majority of workers. 

6. There is a negative correlation between age and preference for work mu- 
sic. 

7. At least three investigators have reported that young, inexperienced em- 
ployees engaged in doing simple, monotonous tasks increased their out- 
put when stimulated by music. 

8. Evidence has been presented which demonstrates that experienced fac- 
tory operators, whose work patterns were stabili^d and who were per- 
forming complex tasks, did not increase ihcir production when music was 
played while they woiked. 

9. At times music has had an adverse effect on the output of some employ- 
ees, even though they reported that the music was “Quite pleasanL” 

Illumination 

General siatemenis about necessary illumination requirements for 
work are difficult to make because they depend on the task and the 
context in which the task is performed. Optimal illumination varies ac- 
cording to the size of the details to be discriminated, the time available 
for seeing, and the brightness contrast of the details against the back- 
ground, Much of the work in this area has, therefore. Involved devel- 
oping tables giving desirable levels of illumination for different kinds of 
industrial tasks using as their measure of iiluminatton the foolcandle. 
Although not cf theoretical significance, such tables are of great prac- 
tical value in specific instances. 

Other investigations have focused on such areas as the effects of 
different colors and the consistency of iJJiwroinslicw. JUusi/arive of the 
former type of research is a study by Berry (1961) who tested the com- 
mon belief that people feci cooler in a green and blue room than in a 
red and orange room. The study showed few behavioral effects, despite 
the subjects’- continuing belief in the relative coolness of the different 
colors. Illustrating the latter type of research is a study by Slake and 
Brozck (1965) which demonstrated that the common belief that inter- 
mittent. flickering illumination is a dectement to performance may not 
be true in alt instances. 


Atmospheric Conditions 
There is some research on the question of desirable temperatures 
for different kinds of W'ork, with most of the evidence pointing to the 
following results (Tiffin and McCormick, 1965): 
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OEStRABLE 
DRY BULB 

ACTIVITY TEMPERATURE 

Light sedentary work-winter 68-73 

Light sedentary work— summer 7S-B0 

Moderately hard work S5 

Strenuous work 60 


Mean preferred temperatures summer— 71, winter-68 

We should note, though, that these preferred temperatures may be a 
function of the geographic climate m which the person ts living It 
seems hard to believe, for example, that the perception of a cold day is 
the same in Minnesota as it is m California^ The wntcr remembers well 
his graduate student days m the former state when he waited for the 
temperature to inch up to the freezing level so that he could take off 
his "real” winter clothes 


Accidents 

From any point of view, be it economic, social, psychological, or 
physical, accidents constitute one of the greatest problems known to 
mankind As an indication of the extent of this problem, consider the 
human and economic costs m the following statistics (1963 data, TifSn 
and McCormick. 1965), considenng (hat they were compiled more than 
a decade ago and would be even greater today 


Total number of accidents resulting in fatalities 100 500 

Motor vehicle accidents resulting in fatalities 43 400 

Public accidents resulting m fatalities 17 000 

Home accidents resulting in fatalities 29 uOO 

Work accidents resulting in falalities 14 200 

Wage loss medical expenses overhead 

insurance costs 52 650 000 000 

Indirect costs (interference with schedules, 

property damage) $2 650 000 000 

Total costs $5 JOO 000 000 


How can accidents be prevented? The first of the answers developed 
was the accident proneness theory, described below 


acadetil proneness 

Basically, the theory of accident proneness is the hypothecs that 
the tendency to have accidents or engage m behavior likely to lead to 
accidents is a consistent charactenstic of an individuaJ and thus pre 
dictable from that person's other cbaraclenstics 

Accident proneness with its practical implication that high acci 
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dent people can be weeded out at the time of selection, was at one lime 
considered to be highly valid. Most of the supporting evidence came 
from studies that showed such typical results as 10% of the population 
having 30%' of the accidents, or 25% of the population, having 75% of 
the accidents (Blcm and Naylor, 1968). These findings were criticized, 
however, in a paper by Mintz and Blum (1949) who reasoned that 
since accidents can be considered to be “rare events,*’ the proper sta- 
tistical model to be used in interpreting the occurrence of accidents and 
whether these happen with greater-lhan-chance frequency In ? given 
situation is the statistical model known as the Poisson distribution. Ac- 
cording to the Poisson distribution, 9% of a given population should 
have 39% of the accidents, and 39.5% should have 100% of the acci- 
dents. Hence, if accident proneness is to be considered a reasonable 
explanation for any given distribution of accidents, then the distribution 
should be more extreme than these: for example, significantly fewer 
than 9% should have 39% of the accidents or 9% of the population 
should have significantly more than 39% of the accidents, and so forth. 

As a result of Mintz and Blum’s work the concept of accident 
proneness fbll into considerable disrepute, with the major argument 
now being that the hypothesis could be supported only under three 
conditions On addition to the departures from the Poisson distribution 
discussed above): (1) the number of accidents that people have in two 
time periods should be highly correlated; (2) the people who have ma- 
jor accidents should be more likely to have minor accidents in a later 
time period, and vice versa; and (3) the people who have accidents in 
one time period are more likely to engage in near-accident behavior in 
a later time period than those who do not have accidents. Although 
most evidence suggests that these kinds of relationships arc not very 
high (cf. Whitlock, Clouse, and Spencer, 1963), some recent findings 
have provoked a great deal of interest They suggest that the death of 
accydenJ proneness as an ejrpiafflafoiry coacept m/gjrt kaw bew a iwt 
premature. Among these recent findings, the following are typical: 

1. Keehn (1959) found that Arab university students who admit to having 
accidents in one situation also indicate that they have been involved in 
accidents in other situations. 

2. McFarland and Mosely (1934) found that accident repeaters commit 
many more violations tlian accident-free drivCTS. 

3. Greroshiclds and Platt (1967) found that inexperienced and poor drivers 
have a tendency to be indecisive and thus overcorrect the controls in 
given situations. 

4. Baibank (1968) fewnd that taxi-cab drivers who had an abnormal number 
m accidents in which they were struck frum behind bad a slow initiation 
toe and fast movement lime. The latter characteristic led them to have 
fewer accidents overall 

5. Haner (1963) found that driving attitudes arc related to driver accidents. 
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5 Kunce (1967) reported a series of studies showing that adventure 
someness relative to cautiousness is related to flccnfcnis m a wide vanety 
01 Situations ^ 

' Attention Dinsnostie 

Method (ADM) found that he could distinguish l»t«cen individuals hav 
ing acctaents m worf. settings m two separate studies The technique m 
volves asking people to sort mlo correct order a s« of numljers pre- 
sented to them randomly on a simulated plate Those sconng very 
rapidly on this task are more likely to be those wuh high accident fre- 
quency 


What can one conclude about ibe imporiaiJcc of personal faciora 
as a cause of accidents'> Goldstein’s summaty (1962) provides a useful 
guide 


( Accidents seem to be predictable at a telaiivcly low level of accuracy 
from measures of human characfentncs such as visual accuracy reaction 
tune and attiiudinal measures 

2 Accident repeaters account for some but not a great many of the total 
traffic accidents on record 

3 The below 25 and above 75 year groups contribute disproportionately to 
the accident total 

4 Alcohol has a bad effect on dnvmg perfonnancc at much lower levels of 
concentration than i$ generally recognized and is a contributing factor m 
25*^ to SO*'? of fatal traffic accidents 

5 Accident records themselves are relatively poor measures of human be- 
ha\ tor They an complex phenomena twstaWe over tune and greatly 
subject to errors in recording of both a random and biased nature For 
example it is considered manly in our society to brush off feelings of 
pain and the pas|iblc harmful results of accidents Other biases m 
recording may come from insurance considerations fear of punishment 
etc These characteristics about accident records probably occounl m 
part for why they are so hard to predict on the basis of psychological 
vanaWes since it ts always harder to predict unstable variables than 
stable ones 


alerlness and stress as deternunanis of accidents 

As a result of (he moderate level of support for Jhc Accident 
proneness hypothesis, other theoretical notions have becom,. quite im 
portant in the study of accidents One of these ts the goal freedom 
alertness theory (Kerr, 1957) and this looks like the kind of theoretical 
approach I suggested earlier in this book Indeed, one of the clearest 
statements of this theory reads as follows 


We hold that great freedom to set reasonably atiam^e gOTl* is accom 
pamed typically by high-quality work performance This theory r^rdi 
an accident merely as a low quality work behavwr-a Scrap^^ ftet 
happens to a person instead of to a thing Raising the level of quality in 
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volves raising the level of alertness Such high alertness cannot be sus 
tamed except with a rewarding psychological climate (Kerr, 1957, p 5) 

There is a considerable amount of evidence, most of Jl collected 
by Kerr and his coworkers, that increasing a worker’s feeling of tn* 
fluence and control over his environment or increasing his feelings of 
competence and self-esteem will reduce the likelihood of accidents^ 
One study found that accident rate is negatively related to such van 
ables as job prestige, promotion probability, the degree of comfort in 
the work environment, and the degree of individual rather than group 
responsibility over work (Keenan Kerr, and Shermon, 1951) These 
findings were supported in a study that showed accident rates to be 
negatively related to the extent to which people could transfer and feel 
mobile wuhm an organization the extent to which they used suggestion 
systems and the prestige of the job (Kerr, 1950) All of these relation 
ships are consistent with the general theoretical framework 1 proposed 
earlier that productive behavior is a function of the self esteem and 
self perceived competence of the individual with this, m turn, a func* 
tion of the social psychological environment m which the individual 
finds himself 

Another factor leading to accidents may be too much stress, as 
the adjustment stress theory suggests 

unusual, negative distracting stress upon the organism increases its 
liability lo accident or other low quality behavior (Kerr, 1957, p 9) 

What IS meant by stress'* The answer is given by some of the findings 
as lo the correlates of accident frequency These have been found to be 
mean rated comfort of the shop, work place, temperature, illumination 
degree of operational congestion, manual effort involved in the job, ten 
dency for the firm to ha>e seasonal layoffs, and the degree to which the 
personnel live m blighted neighborhoods (Keenan, Kerr, and Shermon, 
1951 Kerr, 1957) For the variable of accident seventy the results are 
somewhat different, but not antithetical The key vanabJes seem to be 
the punitiveness of the management for tardiness the egahtananism of 
the plant, and the presence of national unions (with this probably re 
fleeting previous conflict) (Kerr, 1950) 

From a behavioral perspective are these latter theones more im 
portant than accident proneness'* Kerr (1957) claims they are arguing 
that accident rates are roughly determined by the following in terms of 
degree of importance 


OF TOTAL 4 OP ACCIDENTS 
Accident proneness 1-15% 

Alenness 30-40% 

Adjustmcni stress 45-60% 
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th !r"D ^ "" » as conclusive as Kcir 

thinks Perhaps the most judicious conclusion is that all these theories 
probably have some relevance and o» shouM be kept until the evidence 
becomes clearer than it is now 


Physical Environments General Theoretical Issues 

In recent years attention has been directed toward activation 
arousal theory as a possible overall fiamework for understanding the 
sITects of different physical environments and as an aid to the design of 
ch intes I have already discussed some aspects of this framework in 
the chapter on organizational psychology but here I will discuss it jn a 
more complete manner Following this I will discuss some of the prob 
lems of this theory and why 1 think that while this approach is inter 
cstmg and useful it is far from being the whole answer to the devel 
opment of a major overall theory m ibis area 

The essential logic of the activation arousal framework can be 
summan^ed by the following 

1 Physical iiunulauon j/Teciing a person conmbutes lo the physiological 
and psychological arousal level of ihal person at the time 

2 The impact of a stimulus is a positive function of such virisble* as its in 
tensity us me.in ngfutness its complemy the recency of iis previous oc 
cunxncc the frequency of such occurrences and the extent to which it 
provides variation from previous stimulation (Fiske and Mnddi 1961 
Walker 1964) 

3 For any person at a given time of day (i e dunng the steep-wakefulness 
c>cle) Ihere is a level of arousal that is normal and appropnale and be 
havior is motivated toward acbeving ihii normal arousal stHe for thit 
given lime of day Hasing attained thnt state the individual is then moti 
vaied toward mainta ning it by engaging in behavior to increase arousal 
level svheii it (s too low or decrease it when « is too high 

4 W hen in \ state of normal aroosat the person becomes more sensitu e to 
other aspects of the environment and is more able lo deal wiih them effi 
ciently If his behavior does not have lo be directed toward the ac*i eve 
ijieni of optima) nrousa it can then be d reeled toward whatever external 
demands happen o be operat ng In the environment at the g ven time 
Such increased attention to external environmental demands when the 
person IS at an optimal ictivalion or arousal level leads all other things 
be ng equnl to a U shaped rehtionshm between arousal level and task 
perform nice since it is when he is in his opt bmI nrousal state that he can 
pay most ntteiition to task demands 

Vou will notice that this is a fadante or consistency formulation 
since It postulates that at least in pin behavior is due lo the desire to 
achieve an outcome that is in balance both tvith previous experience 
(either exact or relative) and wjlh what the mdividoal desires for that 
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time of day, and that it rejects both too much physical stimulation and 
too little The nature of the behavior that will be engaged m depends on 
the stimulation state at the time If it is too high, the person is motivated 
to reduce the stimulation, if it is too low, he is motivated to increase it 
The advantages of this approach seem obvious at first glance It provides 
a rationale for deciding when to increase lighting or music, for example, 
and when to decrease iL Conceptually, arousal levels, and all sources 
of physical stimulation should be kept at an optimal level, therefore, 
the performance level will be optimal, as Figure 8 1 indicates Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is not quite this simple and there are problems in 
volved in applying this framework These problems mean that activation 
arousal theory has some usefulness at this time, but not as much as you 
might think. 


The Physical Stimulus How Does It Come to Have an 

Effect*? 

Let us assume that you are working m a dress factory in Manhat 
tan surrounded by the noise of sewing machines and honking automo- 
biles outside Clearly, Caere is a great deal of physical stimulation here, 
whether il is measured by intensity, variability, or meaningfulness As- 
sume that a week later you are working on a farm m Maine, where the 
only noise is the rustle of leaves The level of physical stimulation here 
obviously seems to be less Taking both m context, then, the two cnvi 
ronments should affect you differently The question that concerns us 
here is the process by which these environments have their effecL You 
will recall the relevance of this in our discussion of Ellul s argument Is 
It just a mailer of ihe slimulus affecting the neurons of your body in a 
different manner*? If so, then all we would need to do to affect levels of 
arousal would be to adjust the physical strmulr Suppose, however, that 
it IS more complex than this and that the effects of physical stimuli on 
arousal are a function also of the social psychological characteristics of 
the situation and of the personality of the individuals bemg studied At 
tempts, then, to develop a viable, optimal physical environment would 
be considerably more difficult, since now we would have to consider 
the social and psychological variables mvoWed as well as the level of 
physical stimulaUon Perhaps arousal is not involved at all and physical 
stimuli, with the exception of extreme cases, have either little or no ef 
feet Perhaps they operate only in conjunction with social psychological 
vanab'es In addition to bemg of theoreuca! interest, the answer has di 
rect practical implications for how we change environments 

As it turns out there are several different but not necessanly anti 
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thetical hypotheses concerning the effects of physical stimulation on 
psychological processes Table 8 2 lists several of the mosf important of 
these hypotheses and some of the research evidence attached to them 
With the possible exception of the second hypothesis in Table 
8 2 and perhaps pari of the sixth it would be stretching n beyond a 
reasonable point to argue that these hypotheses are just rewordmgs of 
the activation arousal framework They are more than that and there 
fore they raise doubts as to the necessity and importance of the 
arousal hypothesis They suggest wc have fittle reason to assume auto- 
matically that if we manipulate a physical environment we will affect 
behavior through the arousal mechanism Research needs to be done as 
to when and where the arousal hypothesis holds and when and where 
these other hypotheses hold Perhaps then ue will be able to under 
stand why we get such conflicting research findings as the fact that 
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Table 82 

Hypotheses Concemmg Processes by Which Physical Slimuh 
Influence Psychological Stales and Behaviors 

HYPOTHESES IVVESHGATORS 


1 Crowding 0 e » masased number of people per umi of 
space) may affect ibe ability lo coauol inieracuon with 
others (or increase the costs of doing so la a physiological 
and/or psyrfiological sense) 

2 The psydiological variable of unpredictaWQty, and the 
anxiety fdt because of the lack of control, is more 
ifliportani than the physical parameter known as noise 
intensity in predicting adaptation lo noise in task siiua 
uom The effect b the same for (a) different procedures 
for maiupulating inpredictabilny, (b) different Icsds of 
physical noise, (c) both male and female subjects, and 
(d) diffeteni bb^tortes 

3 Theeorceptofrdauvedepnvauoftroayexplainsomeof 
the effects of physical stunuls'ioo on behawor. in that 
people who are bmg expoid to stressful physical stimuli 
will find these even more intoJerabte if they are made 
coTOotrtt of the fact that oih-n comparable to them- 
selves are being exposed to stimuli less stressful 

4 The effect of eoise on performance tray be understood 
tn terms of rts tofluence on (he tafomucion processing 
capactues of the mdrodua! and lU tendency to utilue 
those processes m a manner that increases the capacity 
of the individual to respond adettuately to other stress 
stimuli 

5 For people mho ere required to work under ooo) con 
dsQOtts, high utteosity h» a negative cnnueoce; for people 
who choose to work under the poor conditions. tb» 
effects of high iritensity are cotaidsraHy lessened Hence, 
the idement of choice u cnioal m affeaiag susceptibility 
to noise 

6 Ch»‘ipercepfiOflofbeingina«a:eofajpeCTnctypeof 
(or as feeling * psnicular ervsuocal) arousal ts a fuoctioo 
of (a) the actual physiological arousal one is in 0 e . the 
sunulus to whlA one is subject) and (b) the cognitive 
and sound cues that are avaibble in order to assist one in 
labe’ing the su'e o! arousal (o' eoiotioo) one feds 

7 The effect of any specific type of physical stunubiion on 
an ladjvsdua) a a function of hu erpenence wish stimuli 
of that nature, his expectancy for that situation, and the 
a. T . our ! t of time he has been in that s.tuaiion. 


Zlutmck and Allman (1972) 


Glass and Singer (1972) 


Class and Singer (1972) 


Ftakelman and Class (1 970) 


Glass and Singn- (1972) 


Goldsreic, Fink, and Mettee 
(«972J. 

Sdiacler and Singer (1962), 
Schartcr and V.Vtlcr (1962) 


Hdson(I964), 

Zhttntck and Altman (1972) 


someiimes high icmpcralure leads lo dtshke (Gnifiu and Veitch, I97J), 
and other times the same high temperature is negatively related to ag- 
gression (Baron. 1972) Similarly, we might also understand why there 
is a lack of correlation between crowding and performance over a 
ranee of diircrcnl tasks (Freedman, Klcvansky.and Ehrlich. 1971, Kor 
man jnd Finkelman 1974) 



Arousal One Kind or Many? 

In activation arousal theory, one basic assumption seems clear 
there is only one kind of arousal and it affects behavior in the same way 
no matter its source and how it is measured This is an important as 
sumption since if there ts more than one kind of arousal then more than 
one kind of theoretical framework may be necessary Similarly if there 
IS more than one type of arousal then a research study in which arousal 
theory is not supported may be due to the fact that different types of 
arousal unknown os to nature and intensity are involved 

The evidence relsltng (a this matter is ambiguous Typical/y, the 
different measures used for assessing degree of physiofogtcal arousal 
(c g , measures such as the degree of activity in the reticular formation 
electrocortical activity, circulatory activity vasomotor responses res 
piratory activity, the electncai properties of the skin and skeletal ten 
Sion) are positively correlated with one another but not always at a 
very high level As a result, some psychologists have cited the lack of 
very high correlations as indicating the presence of more than one type 
of arousal (cf Lacey 1950) whereas others see the positive relation 
ships as supporting a general arousal factor (cf Berlyne 1967; Which 
one IS right*’ It depends on how one want' to look at it In (he mean 
time until dearer data become available some disagreement in inter 
pretation will remain 


Testing a Curvilinear Hypothesis 

A third problem in activation arousal theory concerns the same is 
sue we brought up in our discussion of leadership processes the fact 
that the prediction of behavior at any specific lime is a function of two 
variables The first of these is the degree of arousal that the person is 
used to the second is the degree of arousal that the person is subjected 
to at the lime Only by knowing these two antecedent vanables can we 
predict behavior since the following could easily occur 


PERSON S TYPICAL 
AROUSAL LEVEL 

10 

5 

5 

t 


AROUSAL LEVEL OF 
CONTEMFORAKY 

ENVIRONMENT BEHAVIOR PREDICTED 


7 Arousal increasing behavior 

7 Arousal decreasing behavior 

3 Arousal increasing behavior 

3 Aroussd decreasing behavior 


In these examples for any given level of each vamble (arousal 

of person or environment) opposing behaviors would be predicted de 

pending on the level of the other 
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Anolher problem is that U-shaped relationships are far more com- 
plex than linear relationships. In the latter case, a test of a h^olhesis 
that variable A is related to variable B is relatively simple, since only 
two levels of the independent variable (i.c., variable A) have to be 
tested to determine the relationship. The higher on one variable (A) the 
higher on the other (B), or so such a hypothesis would have it. How- 
ever, for a U-curve hypothesis (a) a minimum of three levels of the in- 
dependent variable is needed; (b) the three levels used must be placed 
widely enough apart so that an adequate test of the U-shaped hypothe- 
sis may be made; and (c) the midd/e level used must be at the level of 
optimum peiformance. Thus, if we utilize three levels of variable A and 
find a direct linear relationship with variable B, either positive or nega- 
tive, is this because we have unknowingly chosen arousal levels too 
close together at the low (or high) point of the arousal continuum? 

Table 8.3 shows clearly that the testing of a U-shaped hypothesis can 
be very difficult. In case A, three levels have been used for variable A, 
but they are all on the lower end of the continuum. As a result, a posi- 
tive linear relationship between arousal level and perfonnance has been 
found. Just^he reverse has occurred in case B. In both cases, negative 
evidence for a U-shaped hypothesis has been found and would be re- 
ported, even though in actuality there has not been a true test of the 
theory. This has only occurred in case C, where three levels of arousal 
have been used, the middle one of which is the desired optimal level. 

From the hypothetical dau given, a U-shaped relationship would then 
be reported quite properly. The point is that it is only in CTase C that a 
true test of the hypothesis was possible, since it is only there that the 
desired level of arousal was actually included in the experimental silu- 


Table 8.3 

Three Examples In Testing a U-Shaped Hypothesis 
rvomouAfs 

DESIXED AROUSAL AROUSAL LEN'ELS PERFORMANCE 
CASE LEVEL TESTED LEVELS CONCLUSIONS 

A 10 ? 100 PoutiveLnear 

4 200 rdiliotiship 

6 300 between artnml 

tadperfoTButact 

B to tl 3CO Netauveliftesr 

U 200 rdauonUiip between 

16 too arouul level and 

performance 

C to S >00 U-*haped 

400 re!attomh>p 
300 


10 

12 
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ation Thus, should the results be positive, as m this case the evidence 
would quite properly have to be interpreted as positive for the V- 
shaped hypothesis m an appropriate lest of the approach If they were 
•negative, they would al'o have to be properly interpreted as such un 
lifce Cases A and B 

Given these problems, then, how do wc use activation arousal 
theory to design a physical work enviitmmem‘> It is difficult to do so 
unless we know at what level of the environment s arousal potential the 
optimum performance will take place Because it is so difficult to deter 
mine this, it is, perhaps, no wonder that so far as I am aware no re- 
search program meets the requirements for a full test of the theory 
What the research does show is support for the approach only if wc 
make certain assumptions in each case For example, Scott (1966) his 
pointed out that the introduction of vancty into dull, repetitive environ 
menis has led to increased task performance, a finding that lends sup 
port to the lower pan of the U shaped hypothesis Table 8 4 lists some 
of the experiments that Scott cites in support of this denvation and 
others thnt have appeared since his paper The problem is that these 
studies have not measured the subjects’ preferred arousal levels prior 
to the experimental induction The assumption is thit these dull enw 
ronments were too low m arousal inducing properties for all respond 
ents, an assumption (hat leads to ambiguous results 

A second line of evidence concerns research relating to the desire 
to engage in creative behavior If we define creativity as we did earlier 


Table 84 

Summary of Studies of the Effects of Introducing Some Variation into 
Environments That Can Be Classified as Doll by Social Consensus 


BASIC nSDINCS 


INVKTtOATORS 


1 A telephone meuage in the lalier part of a clock 
monitoring task leads to similar performance to that 
engaged in by fresh students 

2 Experimenier presence reduces the decrement In visoal 
tasks of a prolonged nature 

3 Therearefewerpcrfottnaneedecremeniawhenthereait 

more signals lo respond to 

4 Performance decrements tend to occur more m simple 
vigilance laskj ihan in romplex usks with many stimuli 


Mackworth(l9}0) 

FrasrT(19531 

Deese and Ormond (t9SS} 
H<dland(l958) Jenkins (1938) 
Frankman and Adams (1962) 


5 People engage ui and complete thcr shopping tasks 
morequrckly withnolossinsausfaction whenndseo 
introdueirf m a sapema/ket 

6 Performance m monotonous tasks is mcreased by intro- 
ducing noise and vanery Into the enwonmewL 


Smith andCtireow (1966) 

McBaui(l96l) 

McBain(1970) 
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(i e , as new and useful behavior), there is considerable evidence, as I 
outlined in chapter four, to suggest that the motivation to be creative 
IS, in part, a function of the extent to which one has engaged m varied 
forms of behavior m the past and the extent to which one has not been 
m a social psychological environment that has encouraged routimza 
tion, specialization, and sameness of behavior Since one’s normal acti 
vaiion level is, in part, a function of one’s experience, such evidence 
can be considered in keeping with the prediction that an individual 
seeks outcomes in balance with his normal arousal level However, in 
order to adequately test activation arousal theory, we would need to 
measure the environments and the individual on the same scales pnor 
to the behavior to resolve any ambiguity of interpretation This has not 
been done as yet as far as I know, nor was it done in studies that m 
volved decreasing stimulation to virtually a zero level (i e , below any 
body s adaptation level), with this leading to the development of hallu 
cinations and increased self stimulation (Bexton, Heron, and Scott, 
1954) 

Evidence shows that individuals differ systematically and con 
sistently m their preference for levels of stimulation, and this hts m 
with the framework For example, high scores on a stimulus seeking 
scale (Zuckerman el al , 1964) predict preference for visual complexity, 
drug and alcohol usage, varied forms of heterosexual activity for both 
sexes and hallucinatory activity for females (Zuckerman, Neary, and 
Bustman, 1970) In addition the finding that scores on the scale vary 
positively as a function of educational attainment supports the con 
elusion that stimulus seeking behavior is a balance process refiecting 
the degree of stimulation to which one has been exposed in the past 
(Kish and Buisse 1968) 

Overall, 1 think it would be fair (o conclude that activation 
arousal theory is a theory of conceptual value, but that it stiff feaves 
much to be desired if we want to use it to actually design a physical 
work environment 


Summary 


Organizational charactensiics can be oflKith a soft and hard nature 
The former consists of such factors as leadership patterns while the 
latter is illustrated by technology This chapter has been concerned 
with the latter 

Physical environments may operate as constraints, encourage the 
development of opinions about the seffand others, serve as a source of 
slimuJalion and/or security, or be a source of pleasure m itseff Tech 
nology is an important vanable with effects that are stifl not weft under 
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stood Among the conflicting theones of technology one of the most 
significant predicts that increasing technological growth will generate 
the growth of a demand for skills which will lead in turn to a reduc 
Jion of status based on birth an mcrease of status based on accom 
phshment and to an increasing uniformity of outlook The evidence for 
this hypothesis is however confiicling Anoihcf frtQuently voiced pre 
diction that has generally not been verified is that automation will lead 
to lower job satisfaction It appears from these results that (he reason 
for the contemporary concern with the negative effects of technology 
has less to do with research findings than with the bcl ef that tech 
nology generates a rationalistic mode of thinking in areas of human be 
bivior for which it is imppropnate As a result much unique human 
expression is being lost This hypothesis needs to be investigated fur 
ther 

Noise music light and temperature are other physical variables 
that influence work behavior under some conditions For optimal work 
behavior noise should be steady and expected and music should be pen 
odic Light and temperature need to be keyed to specific demands to 
have positive effects 

Accidents which seem to result from both personality and envi- 
ronmental considerations constitute a very cntical type of work behav 
lor There t$ some evidence that accident pronencss as a personality 
characteristic accounts for some accident behavior but it is clearly 
more important m preventing accidents to develop work environments 
(hat are ego enhancing stimulating and satisfying 

Activation arousal theory which postulates a U shaped refalion 
ship between acliviiion and the efficiency of work behavior is a theory 
of some promise However many problems with this theory need to be 
resolved before this promise is fulfilled 
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Crow ding and human aggressiveness Jour/ta/ of Expermemai So- 
cial Psychology 1972 5 528 548 

This article reports an interesting senes of expenments which 
came to the conclusion that common sense is not always a useful 
guide (o behavior The article provides a good demonstration of 
how basic research can at times be of cons^eraWe value m the 
study of hypotheses about complex human behavior 
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Scott, W. E., Jr. Activation theory and task design. Organizational 
Behavior and Human Performance, 1966, 1, 3-30. 

The article that was primarily responsible for introducing activa- 
tion-arousal theory into the field of work behavior. The author 
provides an excellent review of the theory and its physiological 
support and goes on to point out its possible fruitfulness. 

Shepard, J. Awromation and alienation. Cambridge; MIT Press, 

1971. 

A report of a research study that tested some of the supposed nega- 
tive effects of automation on job satisfaction and self-worth. ^Vhile 
not all of the results stand above dispute, the study is a good exam- 
ple of how meaningful research can be conducted on significant 
social questions. 

Sommer, R. Personal space: The behavioral basis of design. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ. Prentice-Hall. 1969. 

One of the earliest examinations of the effects of physical envi- 
ronment on human behavior. While many of the points made arc 
not as research-based as one would like, it is possible to see in 
this book the concerns and interests that appear in much later re- 
search. 

Steele, F. l. Physical settings and organization development. Read- 
ing, Mass.; Addison-Wesley, 1973. 

An integration of research findings with a view toward their impli- 
cations for the effectiveness of organizational functioning. The au- 
thor is a well-known psychologist with extensive consulting expe- 
rience who is well able to draw out some of the major 
implications of the field. 


chapter nine 


Reactions to Job Experience: 
Alienation, Stress, and Satisfaction 


This chapter \m 11 discuss atutudjnal and emoltonaJ reactmni lo job ex 
pcnepce There are three mnjor conceptual questions involved Tirsi 
what arc the different types of job reactions’ I have ideniilicd three in 
the chapter title which I uill discuss separately alihouRh ihey do have 
some similaniics, as u-s will see Second, what l>pes of job expenenres 
are cnicnl in mniiencing these different reactions’ Finilly, what per 
«ional and other fictors influence the way pcop’c react to different lob 
chanctcristics’ fca^h of these questions will come under cxaminnlion 
in the following sckiions 


Atfenatlon 

Ore of the most frequent terms one heirs loda> in discussions of 
orgamrationil behavior is alienation The problem of worief sabotage »t 
the ChcsTolct Vega plant in Lonlslowo, Ohfo for example, has been laid 
to the concept of alienation Other ispecis of alienatioo such as cxccu 
live alienation. Hue-collar blues and the Jecfipc of the work e h»c arc 
also pres item concerns But what cxirtl> is ahenatKri'* 

Kari Mart first defined ahenaticm as a condition in which m^n tn 
his everyds) life denies part of his berrg in order to survive 
A role so to speak In this role he t* tepjrated, or eiJranped or aV» 

VII 
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ated from the kind of life of which he is capable It was Marx’s con 
tention that the mdusinal worker of (he nineteenth century was an 
alienated individual because of the roles he was forced to play Such 
alienation took place on several levels First, the laborer became alien- 
ated from the product of his labor and the orfianizaiional system (or the 
means of production) which produced these products The reason for 
such alienation, according to ^farx, was that the worker had given vp 
control over his own fate and his desire for self expression in return for 
a wage This giving up of bis sense of self as a result of joining the fac 
lory system led him to become estranged, or alienated, from the prod- 
ucts of that system Second, since the worker had to reject his desires 
for self expression and control in order to survive in the factory sys- 
tem, he became estranged from those parts of himself that wanted self- 
control and meanin^ul experience He, in essence, becomes alienated 
from those parts of his own character or psyche which he is unable to 
express in his everyday life This is the second level on which alien 
alion occurs 

At the lime Marx wrote there were no empirical researchers in 
the field of organizational behavior as wc know them today Even if 
there were, the political aspects of Marx’s writings would have made it 
doubtful that his work could have been treated and tested as a scien 
lific theory m the way that we test such theories today 

Despite the political implications in Marx’s work, his arguments 
constitute a theory of human behavior concerning the proposed effects 
of certain independent vanables (i e , the hierarchical leadership condi 
lions and the specialization and routmization of factory work) on cer- 
tain dependent vanables (i e , alienation from the conditions of work 
and alienation from the self) If we look at modem concepts of alien 
ation and the '«lienaied worker, wc see the influence of Marx’s ideas, 
although the significant factors leading to alienation and its effects, in 
the modem sense, are considerably more complex than Marx imagined 
In addition, as we will see, alienation occurs m contexts that would 
have surpnsed Marx considerably 

Before continuing we need to clanfy the definition of alienation a 
term that we have been using rather loosely until now and which has 
been used often m a variety of inconsistent vrays For example under 
the heading of alienation, it is possible to find studies of such different 
concepts as powerlessness, meanmglessness nonnlessness isolation 
self-estrangement, and job dissatisfaction This, I think, is unfortunate 
since these terms are different from one another Since it is not likely 
that we will be able to make great progress in this area until we develop 
some clarifying definitions I will devote some attention to them here 
One direction for clarification has been suggested fay Faunce 
(1968) who has p''oposed that powerlessness, meaninglessness, and 


Reocuons to Job bxperience'jtljenoJhrf 


Streii, and Satisfaction JOS 


no^Jcssntss arc prcdisposint' condition! la alienation Alienation it- 
self, he mainiains, is composed of a sense of socjal isolation and self, 
estrangement. In other words, Faunce suggests that ue vjew the pn>- 


Socral isolation (or social es(rangemeni) 
Self-^sirangtoiem 


Assuming this conceptualization, each of these terns would be defined 
as follows* 


Powerlessness 

Normlcssncss 

Meaninglessness 


Powerlessntsj This term describes the emotions of the Indivldwl who feels 
that he has lost control over the events In his life that matter to him 
He sees himself as a pawn reacting to events rather than an origina- 
tor Qt events Faunce argues that as a result of being In a state ol 
powerlessness, (he Individual Is more likely to see himself as engag. 
Jng In behavior that does not reffect his real self » e . he Is more 
likely to see himself as being self-eslranged 

Aftaninglessntss The Individual experlencif»g a sense of meaninglessness 
is one who has difficulty In finding end ufffizlng appropriate start, 
dards for Judging the importance or use of actions and beliefs What 
Is meaningful and Important and useful? Because the individual ex* 
perleneing a sense of meaninglessness is one who has difficulty an. 
swerlng this question, he Is more likely to feel a sense of Isolation 
from effective socral fnfersetfon with oJhera 


Nomlessntss This term describes the condition of an Individuat who sees 
few effective rules or standards for guidmg behavior, the social sys- 
(em arid Its behavioral regulations have, for hfm broken down 
Normlessness describes the emotional condition ol the individuat for 
whom there are few guides as opposed to the inappropriate guides 
that mark the condition of meaninglessness In both cases, however 
the results are (he same fn that (hey generate a sense of isolation 
and Ineffective social relationships 


Social Isolation This term describes the psychotogicaf condition of the fn* 
dividual who has lost the ability to interact meaningfully with others 
He feels he cannot understand the attitudes of other individuals can- 
not predict their behavior and cannot explain himself and his feel- 
ings to them 


StlfBstrangimrnt This term describes tho state of an Individual who en 
gages in behaviors that do not truly reflect his values needs or de- 
sires Rather then expressing himself he ts engaging in tnviat and 
nonmeaningfut activities (Note tho simHanty between this beha/lar 
and the behavior wo have attributed to the lew sell-esleem Individ 
ual This s'mltarity is even greater If we also consider that each con- 
struct. ie. low self esteem and self estrangement results from a 
sense of powericssness tl m?v be that these are reaffy the same con- 
structs and that research will bear this out However, for riow we wui 
keep them separate) 
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Finally, we can distinguish between job dissatisfaction and these 
alienation phenomena by refemng to the hierarchical control vanable 
There is good support, as we discuss throughout this book, for the con- 
clusion that hierarchical control affects both alienation and job dis 
satisfaction This suggests a positive correlation between the two, a 
relationship often found However, it is also true that individuals who 
are not estranged from themselves and who demand that they be al- 
lowed to engage m behaviors that reflect their values can become ex- 
tremely dissatisfied because they demand too much from the world 
These unrealistic expectations can be very important in causing dis 
satisfaction, as Wanous (1975) and others have found Here, then, we 
have a case in which decreasing hierarchical influences can lead to 
lower alienation and higher dissatisfaction Similarly, individuals of 
very low self esteem and low expectancies for satisfaction and mean 
ingful interaction can be quite satisfied With their jobs because they ex 
peel very little 

Assuming then, that we can clarify alienation by viewing it as a 
sense of isolation and/or self estrangement which results from feelings 
of normlessness, powerlessness, and meaninglessness, how do these 
latter conditions develop? 

Marx’s argument that the key factora are conditions approximat- 
ing those of the nineteenth century factory is really an over- 
simplification This IS not to say that these conditions do not lead to 
feelings of powerlessness and meaninglessness They can and do How 
ever, such reactions are not inevitable responses to nmetcenth-century 
century factory conditions Form (1973), for example, did not find 
these reactions m studies of factory workers m four counines In addi 
tion, feelings of powerlcssncss, meaninglessness, and, m particular, norm 
lessness can occur in response to other situations While- Korn- 
hauser s (1965) study of the autotrobile worker provides support for 
(he Marxian hypothesis, other studies exist v/hich show that alienated 
type responses are not limited to this occupational group I mentioned 
earlier the study of 2 821 managers by Tamowicski (1973) which 
found results for this group that were comparable to those found for 
the automobile assembly Ime worker Vet managers have jobs that m 
volve far less romimzaiion, speciahraticm, and hierarchical control than 
those on the assembly line Consider the following pattern of results 
from Tamowieski s study 

Sixty two percent of the managers did not look to the work they were 
doing for a realization of their life expectations 

Sixty SIX percent did not think that the oiganization they were working 
for tt-as either interested m or even aware of their aspirations 

Eighty three percent said that their attitudes toward achievement and 
success were changing. 
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P'™"' '>'<■ 'i'EM sucms m terns of their dusmess He 

believe that the oeganization they worked for 
would allow them to achieve their personal goals 


It stnkes me that jf the conclusjon stemming from Komhauser’s 
work were generalizable, one would not get these results Also, one 
would not set the findings reported by Bartolcmc (1972), who found m 
intensive interviews of successful young executives that feelings of 
meaninglessness in life and a loss of persona! alertness and life interest 
were common Nor would you get Ramey's (1972) finding of an over 
representation of professional and inanagcnal occupations among those 
who had decided to actively pursue a new life style 

It IS because of these studies that I believe the Marxian hypoihc 
SIS to be oversimplified and that there arc other factors that need to be 
considered For one thing it may be that the dimensions found on the 
assembly line— hierarchical control roulinization, and specialoation— 
may occur also m other radically different jobs, perhaps m different 
combinations We may find feelings of isolation and self-esirangement 
m other groups because perceptions of powerlessness, meaninglessness, 
and normlessness occur m a vanety of different tasks not just in those 
on the assembly line A second possible consideration is that feelings 
of self estrangement and/or isolation occur among managers, for ex 
ample, because of factors unique to the managerial job Perhaps Ihe 
strain of responsibility generates a detachment from others and a con 
sequent feeling of isolation Third, the key factors may not be difierem 
types of work expenence at all, but other forms of social experience 
that coexist or operate m conjunction with the work milieu (c g , fimlly 
or cultural expencnces) For example, I will propose later that working 
for and being influenced by hierarchical control mechanisms and extrm 
SIC incentives (e g , money) generates feelings of self estrangement, te 
gardtess of the degree of success attained, (since one has worked for 
others and been controlled by others) Hierarchical influence can of 
course, come from both within or outside the work setting. 

The hypotheses of Slater (1970) are relevant here because of their 
focus on the jmp/ications of hierarchical organization and the types of 
individually oriented achievement stnving it seems to generate Figure 
9 1 illustrates the framework Slater has proposed 

Hierarchical structure is clearly, a type of social experience that 
can occur m both work and nonwork settmgs as an influence on feel 
mgs of powerfessness and meaningfessncss, and, escnrualJy, self 
estrangement It is. however, not the tmly kind of expenence that falls 
into this category Faunce (1968) has proposed that isolation and self 
estrangement result from the loss of those social cues that provide a 
sense of location, place, and sccuniy If Faunce’s argument (summa 
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rized in Figure 9.2 in slightly revised fonn) has some validity, there 
would be no reason to expect less isolation and self-estrangement 
among those who are higher in the organizational system than those 
who are lower. 

In fact, Faunce’s model might even suggest that isolation and self- 
estrangement would be greater at higher levels of the organization than 
at lower levels because the perception of change is greater at higher 
levels. On the other hand, perhaps isolation and self-estrangement arc 
the same at different levels but for different reasons. We do not really 
know which statement is true because, despite considerable theory, we - 
have only a few research studies in the area, such as those by Tar- 


Figure 9.1 

The Influence of Hierarchical Organization on the Effects of Achieve- 
ment Striving 
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nowieski I think that the sum total of all of these is to cast doubt on 
the fruitfulness of a theoretical framewwk siemnung from the Marxian 
hypothesis and its current forms On the other hand it seems clear to 
me that much research is necessary before we can say more definitely 
what these other factors might be 

There is one body of work in this area which does have a consid 
enable data base and that is the studies conducted by researchers at the 
University of Michigan Their work is also valuable because they have 
tned to relate indices of attitudinal reactions to work conditions to 
some very specific behavioral and physiotogica! outcomes of societal 
interest While it is unfortunate that they have not distinguished as well 
as 1 would have hked between reactions reflecting self cstnngemcnt 
and reactions reflecting job satisiaction (or the lack of it) their work is 
still highly useful for several reasons First their work suggests that 


Figure B2 

Influence of Social and Technological Change on Sell Estrangement 
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alienation can occur at different levels of the occupational hierarchy 
Second, it has considerable research support Third, it incorporates into 
Its framework a concern with behavioral and stress related con 
sequences of these attitudmal rcacuons Their basic concepts are out- 
lined below (French and Caplan, 1973) 


JOB characteristics' 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REACTIO’'<S 


Rote arabfguiiy 
Role conflict 
Role overload— 
qiunutaiive and 
qualitative 
Interaction across 
organizational 
boundan*s 
Responsibility for 
people 

Lack of parucipaiion 


Low self actualization 
Low self-esteem 
Job tensions 

— * Job dissatisfaction Coronary 

( heart 

PHYSIOLOGICAL REACTIONS -► dtsordcrs 

Smoking 
Blood pressure 
Cholesterol 
Hean rate 


We can see that the major hypothesized independent vanables (i c , 
role ambiguity, role confiict the crossing of organizational boundanes, 
and the others) have a very strong relationship with those suggested by 
Faunce After all, concepts like role ambiguity and conflict, and the dif 
fereni role expectancies that may come from being at the border of two 
organizations (like a salesman) are all instances of unclear social ex- 
pectations the same kind of phenomena to which Faunce atlnbutes 
such importance For both the Michigan group and for Faunce, then, 
being exposed to this type of social cxpenence is predicted to result m 
feelings of poweriessness, meanipglessncss, normlesshess and, even 
tually, self-estrangeroenL Jn addition, Faunce sees isolation as resulting 
from the same unclear social expectations, an outcome that the Michi 
gan people have not dealt with but which which I doubt they would dis 
agree 

A recent paper by French and Caplan (1973) has reported consid 
erable re*'earch support for the Michigan framework. In addition, they 
make two other important points First, they suggest that, to a consid- 
erable degree, these problems may be ovcrcome.by increasing the level 
of significant participation m organizations smee clTective larticipation 
by an individual will enable him to decrease the amount of role am- 
biguity, role conflict, overload, and so forth This is a recommendation 
\ery much in keeping with our emphasis here Second, French and 
Caplan point out that the effects of these organizational vanables arc 
not the same for all individuals For example, these job characteristics 
arc not quite as stressful, they think, if a person has the appropriate 
skills for the job, if the job meets his needs in other ways and if the 
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person js not Type A (j e if he is not highly involved m his job if he 
does not dishke deadlines, if he does not feel overburdened by his 
work and if he does not mind taking on respcosibihty) 

It seems clear that if we look at the Michigan research and the 
other theones and research descnbed earlier we need to start thinking 
about dimensions of work experience (and other social expenence) 
which generate feehngs of isolation and self estrangement that can oc 
cur at all levels of the occupational spectrum and in difTercnt areas of 
work Suggested above are some dimensions that might overcome the 
narrowness of the Marxian hypothesis Here I would like to list some 
others that I have taken from the work of Jacques (1970) and Terkel 
(1974) and which might be worthy of further research In no particular 
order, these are 

1 the difficulty one has had finding ajob 

2 the stress of beingjudged and evalualed by supemm 

3 the inequity common in work organizations 

4 the feelings of anonymity m some otganizaiions 

5 the feeling of obsolescence with expenence common in some work set 
tings 

Each 0 ^ these is common to some forms of work expenence and 
not to others Each of these from the face of it looks like it might 
have some significant negative behavioral effects What needs to be 
found out is whether these effects do occur where they occur and how 
they might be overcome 


Integrating Remarks and Further Theorizing 


If we bring together our discussion two broad speculative themes 
emerge One is that hierarchical and external control m and of them 
selves generate feelings of self-estrangement and that such estrange 
ment can occur even if one succeeds m this type of setting (cf Kirsch 
and Lengermann 1972) Second there is the theme m the work of 
Faunce and the Michigan group as well as m other future shock writers 
(hat overty rapref change end atninsvtty eenerale self esimngrmpnl and 


social isolation 

At first glance one sees a contradiction here since traditionally 
hierarchical control is supposed to overcome the problems of ambiguity 
and role conflict There really is not any contradiction though because 
the point is that there ts nothing wrong with setting op clear guides and 
norms for behavior We need them very much 
from who sets the guides ourselves or some external force When he 
determinants are primarily external the pr^lems begin 
guides are not personally relevant or meaningful they reflect too much 
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of the norm-setter and, as a result, they generate the types of reactions 
we have reviewed here The research on participation and the role of 
personal influence in decision making is convincing enough to lead me 
to think that these, as goals, would not only be valuable for society as 
a whole but would also be better for the organizations themselves m 
terms of their performance objectives It does no good for anybody if 
our organizations encourage the type of worker descnbed by Jenkins 
(1973) 

The detachment of worker from h»s work ts similar to the dclachmeni in 
the schizoid condition descnbed by R- D Lams The individual is sub- 
jected to the stress of ‘ a threatening cxpenence from which there is no 
physical escape” develops an elaborate protective mechanism, “he be 
comes a mental observer, who looks on detached and impassive at what 
his body is doing or what is being done to his body " For that person, 
‘ the world is a prison without bars a concentration camp without barbed 
wire” Instead of experiencing reality directly, he develops a “false" seif 
as a buffer for the real world, while the real self retires to an “inner ’ po- 
sition of unexposed safety All of life seems full of * futility, mean 
inglessncss, and purposelessness," since it ts not, in fact, being directly 
expeneaced The real self is completely blocked, baTed from any spon 
Uuteous expression or real freedom of action and totally sienie In the 
absence of a spontaneous natural, creative relationship with the world 
which IS free from anxiety, (he "inner self thus develops an overall 
sense of inner impovenshmeni, which is experienced m complaints of the 
emptiness, deadness, coldness, dryness, impotence, desolation worth- 
lessness, of the inner life ' 

Source Excerpt Iron Job Poner by David Jenkins copyneht © 1973 by David Jenkins 
Repnnled by permission of Doubleday & Company Inc Pg. 43 


Psychological and Physiological Stress 

One of the outcomes of work cxpenence that our society is inter- 
ested in IS the effects of stress on physiology and health Are certain 
occupations more likely to be associated with such disorders as ulcers, 
coronary heart disease, and even suicide? What vanables are involved 
m leading to these outcomes*’ Self-estrangement’’ Iso1ation*» Job dis 
satisfaction*’ 

Evidence, as my comments on the Michigan group research 
showed, IS beginning to accumulate on these questions, despite the fact 
that there is much that we do not know House (1974) has reviewed 
the literature in this area and has come to the foUowng conclusions 

1 Job characteristics such as low job satisfaction and high job pressures 
such as work overload, status inconsistency, and job mobility are con 
sistently related to coronary heart disease 
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2 


3 


4 


i tharartcnsLcs .s (hat they are all 
presumed causal determinants of stress and ib« stress, is tuis. leads to 
the coronary complications 


However, the determination of what stress means still needs to be made 
5treM has many physiological and psychological dimensions For ex 
ample, u may include what we have called isolation and job dis 
satisfaction, but it could also include a feeling of great exhilaration and a 
desire to achieve a goal 

In addition we know lutfe about the population parameters that mediate 
this relationship We have, therefore, little knowledge of the extent to 
which this relationship holds among women and blacks 


Conceptually, if we look at House’s (1974) conclusions, they 
would support the argument we made earlier that stress and resulting 
dysfunctional behavior are not necessarily simple functions of one set 
of job characteristics Jobs at diifferent levels may all have stressful cf 
fects as a result of expenence in them and we should be wary of over- 
simplification 


Job Satisfaction 


While job dissatisfaction has been studied more extensively than 
any other type of job reaction and ts related to outcomes like stress 
soctaJ isolation, and self-estrangement, they really are not the same 
The totally estranged worker (m both a personal and social sense) may 
have highly positive feelings about his job because he expects and de 
sires little from it Hence, anything be gels is fine On the other hand, 
there are individuals with Tclatively low degrees of personal and social 
isolation who like their jobs, perhaps because their job discourages 
these negative feelings Simifarly.job satisfaction can be and frequently 
IS highest among those individuals whose jobs are quite stressful (eg 
monsgers and professionals) These are the reasons I have kept the dis 
cussion of job satisfaction separate from the discussions of isolation 
(personal and social) and stress 
In what follows I intend to 


1 discuss the various theories of job salisfaclion which have been olTcred 
some of the evidence which is relevant to them and the Owgrec to which 
they converge on a common framework, 

*> summarize what has been learned about the various correlates and pos 
siblc determinants of job saiisfaction a« these developed from empirically 
onented non theoretical studies and judge whether these findings are 
generally consistent with the theoretical schema devefoped under #X 
3 discuss the most traditional way of fooking at job satisfaction re . «hat 
happens when job samfaciion is/is no* achieved, or degree of job satis 
faction as an effect on behavior, 
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vidual and inter-group (e g. manasement union) nature 

Theories of Job Satisfaction 

-nirce major theones of job sausfaction have served as either im 
ohcit or explicit reference points for much of the research m this area. 
While they stem from different traditions and outlooks. 1 believe there 
,s some basis for miegrating them into a relatively J"™' 

work Before 1 do this, however, 1 want to discuss each of them sepa- 

lately 

need fulfillment theory 

In some respects the most rational of the theones of job satis- 
faction and the one which is probably the clearest analogue to the m 
centtve theory of perfonnance is the notion that (I) a person is satisfied 
if he gets what he wants and (2) the more he wants something or the 
more important it is to him, the more satisfied he is v^en he gets it and 
the more dissatisfied he is when he does not get it There are two ma 
lor theones that utilize this kind of framework, one a subtractive model 
and the other multiplicative (Vrooro, 1964) Both conceptualize job sat 
isfaction as a direct function of the extent to which an environment 
corresponds to one's need structures 

The subtractive model proposes that job satisfaction is a duect 
negative function of the discrepancy between a person's needs and the 
extent to which the envuonment provides sausfaction of those needs 
The greater Ihe total discrepancy counting all needs, the less the satis- 
facuon. and the less the discrepancy, the greater the satisfacuon 

Accordmg to the subtractive model in Table 9 1. the individuals' 
rankings in terms of their sausfaction with their jobs would be pre 
dieted to be, starting from the most satisfled, C and D (tied), E, G, A, 
B and F This is the order corresponding to the order m which the in 
di’viduals' needs are seen as bemg fulfilled on the job (i e . their total 

discrepancy scores) 

This subtractive procedure has certain charactenstics (Vroom 
1964) One of these is that, all other things being equal, the greater a 
person's needs, the more job sausfacuon will decrease, regardless of 
what happens m the environment. Similaify the greater the Mount of 
environment return, the more job satisfaction will increase radependent 
nf ihe level of need of the individual involved A second chaiactenstic 
IS that a person who has a need level of 1 and a sausfaction of 1 is 

, j t,,ve Ihe same level of satisfacuon as a person whose 

“"e figures are 10 in desire and .0 in fulfillmenu Vroom thinks 



Table 9 1 

Example of Differences beJween Subtractive 
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that th)s IS a distorted conception of job satisfaction 1 do not agree 
The research we discussed earlier that people who are estranged from 
themselves and who have low expectancies of personal value satis 
faction may be more satisfied than those with high expectancies is 
quite consistent with this In any case, Vroom prefers a multiplicative 
model in which we multiply a person’s needs by the degree to which 
the job fulfills the need and then add up the products for all needs This 
total would then be the level of job satisfaction In the example given 
m Table 9 1 . the rankings on job satisfactions would be E. C, A, G, D, 
B, and F, a somewhat different ordenng than under the subtractive 
model 

There are several studies that support these models For the mul 
tiplicattve theory, one of the best known is the one reported by Vroom 
himself (1959) In this investigation Vroom was concerned with the ex- 
tent to which the relationship between supervisory participative prac- 
tices and job satisfaction was dependent on the extent to which the in 
dividuals involved wanted to engage in decision making The rationale 
here was that if they did not, it would not matter if the supervisor was 
participative or not Vroom classified his sample on two scales, one of 
which measured the need for independence and the other of which 
measured auihontananism (or liking for strong auihonty symbols) The 
results of this study are highly supportive of his hypothesis 

In addition to Vroom's study and the expectancy research dis 
cussed earlier, there are other results that indicate some usefulness for 
the subtractive or multiplicative models (cf Kuhlen, 1963, Schaffer, 
1953, Morse. 1953) Despite such positive findings, there is research 
that suggests that these models cannot be the whole answer m devel- 
oping an adequate theory of job satisfaction In the Kuhlen study 
(1963), for example, the subtractive model is moderately supported for 
men but not for women Tost (1970) tried to replicate Vroom’s study 
and found no support for it Similarly, studies by Neely (1973) and 
Schletzcr (1966) failed to find support for the hypothesis that satis 
faction is a function of the congruence between personal values and 
needs and job charactenstics One possible explanation for this finding 
comes from studies by Korman (I967d) and Berger (1968), both of 
which found support for the subtractive model for high self-esteem re 
spondents but not for low 

It IS fair to conclude from these studies that need fulfillment the- 
ory, while useful, IS only a partial answer in the search for an adequate 
theory of job satisfaction This conclusion may puzzle you since it seems 
to violate rationality Doesn’t “common sense” say that job satisfaction 
IS the discrepancy between one’s values and the extent to which they are 
met*^ Yet this definition, and it’s associated iheorcticaJ framework, is 
not always supported Why not*^ I shall attempt to provide an answer 
later in this chapter 
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reference group theory 

Reference group rheory is simitar lo need futnilment theory ex 
cept that it takes as its point of departure not the desires needs and 
inieresls of the individual but rather the point of view and the opin 
ions of the group to whom the individual looks for guidance Such 
groups are defined as the reference group for the tndtiKlitat at that they 
define the way m which he should look at the world ind evaluate van 
ous pheromen-* m the environment (including himself to a great ex 
tent) It would be predicted according to this theory that if a job 
meets the micrcst desires nnd requirements of a person s reference 
group he will like it and if it does not he will not like it 

A good example of this theory and how it can be empirically 
tested has been given by Hulm (1966a) In this study data were ob- 
tained that measured the job satisfaction of female clerical workers cm 
ployed m 300 different catalogue order offices In addition mformation 
was also obtained about the prosperity unemployment living condi 
lions farming productivity and general economic condition of the com 
munities in which the catalogue order establishments were located The 
major hypothesis wns that such economic conditions would be nega 
lively related to the job satisfaction of (he employees that is wuh pb 
conditions held constant for the person hvmg m a well to-do neighl»r 
hood the less likely it was that she would like the job Huhn s results 
are given in Table 9 2 and taken in total they indicate strong support 
for his explanation that frames of reference for evaluation may be pro- 
vided by one s social groups and general social environment 

A similar interpretation can be offered for the results of a study 
by Katzell Barrett and Parker (1961) that investigated a drug com 
pany with 72 warehousing divisions geographically spread throughout 
the United States Tor each of these locations the following variables 
were computed and related to job satisfaction 

1 Size of work force-average number of warehouse employees over ihe 
course of a year 

2 City size-popuJaljon of ihe cjty in wh ch the warehouse was located 

3 Wage nite-loia) straight nine earnings expressed as a rat o to total 
Sira ght lime man hours worked 

4 Umonizalion-whclher or not warehouse employees were represented by 
a un on 

5 Percentage male- percentage of warehouse emptoyees who were men 

The relalionship m all cases for each of these vanables was negative 
This IS mterpreiable m terms of the reference group model if we accept 
the assumption that the last three vanables arc posiUvely related to the 
degree of expectation and degree of reward that is deemed lo be ac 
ceptable and meeting the standards of the groups desires The first two 
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vanaWes are not quite as clear m terms of this explanation, but they 
probably fall into this general pattern because they are related to the 
last three (In support of this interpretation, it should be noted that the 
relationships for the first two were smaller than for the last three ) 

These are only two of a number of studies available that support 
this view of job satisfaction (cf Form and Geshwender. 1962) We 
shall not cite the other studies now since several will be mentioned 
Idler m this chapter Suffice it to say that there seems to be clear in 
dication that the reference group model can be used to interpret a con 
siderable number of '.tudiLs in job satisfaction However, it is obvious 
that It must be an incomplete explanation since even the most casual 
observer can easily cite the fact that while some people go along with 
group opinions and group evaluation of oiganizational phenomena, 
man> people are independent of these pressures How we can reconcile 
such observations into a coherent framework with what we have said 
previously is a matter for later discussion 


fferzherg s motnator hygiene theory 

The third theory of job satisfaction significant dunng the last de 
cade and a half is the motivator hygiene argument of Herzberg dts> 
cussed earlier in the context of job ennehment If you reread that dis 
cusston you will sec that this is a theory of bo^ performance and 
satisf-rction Its basic argument is that an enriched job leads to satis 
faction and that one is motivated to perform well in order to achieve 
satisfaction On the other band a nonennehed job can only lead to lack 
of dissatisfaction at best, hence, it cannot serve as a motivator to per 
formance As you recall, there is little research support for this theory, 
but there is support for the satisfying nature of ennehed jobs under cer- 
tain conditions 

toHcrd a theoretical integration 

It would seem, then, that considering the negative outcomes of 
Herzberg’s theory, there is good reason to suggest a gradual con 
vergcnce on two major explanations or theories of the determinants of 
job satisfaction These two explanations can be summarized as follows 

1 Need fuirjlJnenl Ibciwy Job saiisfaction is a function of, or is positively 
rehied to ihe degree lo which ones penonaJ needs arc fulfilled in the 
job situation 

2- ftefercnce-groop theory Job saitsfaciion »s a function of or is positively 
related to the degree lo which ihc charactenttics of the job meet with 
ihe approval and the desires of ibc groups lo which ihe individual looks 
for guidance in evaluating the world and defining social reality 
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Several questions would seem to naturally follow First, are these two 
explanations compatible with one another? Second, if they are, how are 
they to be combined m predicting a person’s job satisfaction'^ Do we 
weight them both equally or do we wei^t one as being more important 
than the other*^ Does the process of deciding on the weighting problem 
depend on specified conditions'^ These arc questions I want to di<cuss 
here 

For the first question, the answer must obviously be yes Human 
behavior is a complex, multiple-caused activity, and there is little rea- 
son to think that a phenomenon as important as job satisfaction would 
be a function of just one set of factors Furthermore, there intuitively 
seems to be no basis for concluding that the two theones arc in 
compatible with one another They may both be correct 

How they relate to one another, however, is a question for which 
we have few answers One hypothesis that has some promise for in- 
tegrating these theories into a unified framework stems from (he theory 
I proposed earlier Essentially, it argues that the need fulfillment model 
holds only for those high in self esteem (defined as one’s general eval 
uation of himself as a need satisfying, adequate individual), since it is 
for them only that need fulfillment is just and m balance This pre 
diction IS derived from the theoretical assumption that individuals will 
find satisfying those situations that maximize their sense of cognitive 
balance T^us, for the low self esteem mdividual. being in a situation in 
which he is adequate and m which his needs are fulfilled is not an equi 
table or balanced situation (as it is for the high self esteem person) He 
should be no more satisfied in a case such as this than in a case where 
his needs are not fulfilled and where be js not adequate The fact that 
(here is generally not a negative relationship (although there may be, 
(cf Korman, 1966a), is probably because of a social norm that says m 
dividuals should find situations more satisfying where their self per 
ccived needs are satisfied and where they perform well than situations 
in which these are not the case According lo this hypothesis the fol 
lowing predictions should be true 

1 There should be a positive relationship between need fulfillment and 
overall job satisfaction for high self-esteem individuals but not for low 

2 There should be a positive relationship between task achievement and 
task liking for high self-esteem tndiMduah but not for low 

3 There should be a greater relationship between reference group eval 
uation of ajob or a task and ibe evaluaiions of a low self-esieem individ 
ual than for a high self-esieem person (since the personal need fulfillment 
rcquiremcni for the high self-esteem person will dilute the satisfaction 
that Will be achieved if a job situation is in balance only in relation to 
group norms and desires) 
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There is good evidence to support differemnU predictions 1 and 2, 
but the evidence for prediction 3 is as yet inconclusive Table 9 3 lists 
the results of a scries of experiments that support the second pre 
diction It should be noted that the results shown in Table 9 3 seem to 
be the same whether selfesteem is measured b> a personality in 
ventory or whether it is expenmenlally manipulated Siegel and Bowen 
(1971) and Greenhouse and Badin (1974) have also reported results 
that suppon prediction 2 

Table 9 3 also indicates that reference group evaluations are of 
equal iroporiance for both low and high self esteem people, not just for 
low self esteem people, a conclusion supported by Greenhouse (1971) 
This seems to invalidate our third prediction although there is one 
study by Blood and Hulin (1957) which suggests that reference g^oup 
processes are more important in predicting the job satisfaction of blue 
collar workers than white collar workers, a result consistent with the 
prediction if we assume that blue coHar woiiers have lower self esteem 
than white-collar workers Yet I am not sure how adequate this as 
sumption IS today 

In addition to the mixed data, there are other reasons for caution 
before we accept this framework My hesitation stems from the fact 
that reference group theory looks a lot better at first glance than it does 


Table 9 ^ 

Summary of Studies of Liking for Tasks as a Puoctlon of 
Task Achievement and Self Esteem 

MeANUMNCSCOXES 
MitliSfffEsteen^ lev Self Esieem 

EXPERIMENTALTASXS* Succred Foil Sunred Fail 


1 Intereneo— criiicatihinkmi 

2 Recognition of assumpiion*— 
critical thinking 

3 Anagrams 

4 Anagrams— otherilikeihelask 

5 Anagrams— othmdonoi like 

the ttsk 

6 Inrnences — critical thinking- 
others tike 

7 Inferences— cntieal thinking- 

others do not tike 


3 S6 

407 
4^J 
7 13 

5 83 
741 
5 62 


309 391 3Jl 

3 31 3 38 3 32 

2 18 3 42 3 00 

4 93 5 95 6 27 

3 58 5 38 5 W 

<66 6 30 6 45 

2 15 4 55 4 50 


■ .for tasks 1 through 5 self^teemwasmeasuredbyapersonahtyscale For uski Sand 
7 ilwaswpenmentaUymanfputaied . . 

‘’AndirrereMCsforthehighscIf-estecmfrcvpsanragmficamatUie 05 level 'vheteas 
nisucS fail differences are signitonifOT she tow 
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on close examination- The problem Is that It is post hoc, i.e., It helps 
you explain behavior after it happens. A good theory is one that en- 
ables you to predict behavior and at the current stage of its devel- 
opment, when it is utilized in the real world, reference-group theory 
does not do this. For one thing we have little idea of how people 
choose their reference groups. For example, who constitutes the refer- 
ence group of an urban black? His parents? His friends? Or affluent 
whites or blacks living in expensive suburban homes? His satisfaction 
with a particular job depends on which group he chooses, since if he 
chooses his friends he is more likely to be satisfied with his job than if 
he chooses the affluent white or black- Yet, which does he choose? We 
do not know. The findings of Kaizell, Ewen. and Korman (1974) show 
few racial differences in the evaluation of job conditions and the find- 
ings of Reilley and Roberts (1973) show fairiy significant differences. 
This obviously leaves us with no clear-cut conclusions. Very much the 
same argument can be made, 1 think, if we look at the middle-aged 
woman reluming to the labor market after fifteen or twenty years as a 
homemaker. If she looks to her generation for reference, she will be 
satisfied with most jobs, but if she looks to the younger generation, she 
might not like the possibilities open to her. The point is that we have to 
know to whom she looks for reference before we try to predict her be- 
havior; otherwise, reference-group theory is both theoretically and ad- 
ministratively trivial. 

I v/ould conclude, therefore, that (he integration I have suggested 
here has some promise, but it has a long way to go before it becomes 
satisfactory, particularly in regard to the reference-group aspect. 

Correlates of Job Satisfaction: Environmental Effects 

As I mentioned earlier, there has been considerable research 
aimed at determining the job characteristics that are related to job sat- 
isfaction. While much of this research was practically oriented, the in 
formation obtained has also had some theoretical value. My first goal in 
the following is to summarize this vast literature into some meaningful 
categories. Second, I will relate this literature to the tentative integrated 
theoretical model proposed above. 

occupational level 

One consistent finding is that the higher the level of the job, the 
greater the job satisfaction (cf. England and Stem, 1961; Heraberg el 
ak. 1957; Vroom, 1964), \Vhy should this be so? 1 think 1 have pretty 
well implied the reasons earlier in Ibis book. They are well summanzed 
by Tiffin and McCormick (1965)* 
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Blauncr has atiemptcd lo explain the gross differwices that exist amons 
people in different occupations and industries, and has set forth four fac 
tors that seem useful in expJainine the difference These arc (I) occupa 
tional prestige (2) control (3) integrated work groups and (4) occupa 
tianai communities Of these differences in occupational prestige seem to 
be particularly important as reflected by the fact that the rank order of 
job satisfaction of \inous occupational groups corresponds generally 
with the rank order of prestige of the groups The control factor deals 
with the relative amount of conlrtd inherent m jobs Satisfaction gen 
eralty is higher in the ense of people whose jobs involve control over 
their own work and that of others and is lowest for those people who 
ate in jobs that arc at the lower end of the organizational hierarch) for 
whom there is htile opportunity for such control fp 357) 


In other words, part of the theoretical explanation for the positive 
relationship between occupational level and job satisfaction stems from 
reference group theory m that, overall our society values some jobs 
more than others Hence, people in valued jobs will like them more 
than those who are in nonvalued jobs 

A second reason may stem from our other postulated determinant 
of job satisfaction Jobs increase in range and spread of activities the 
higher one goes in the occupational world AH other things being equal 
then, people who need to have their needs fulfilled m order to be sntis 
fied are more likely to find this to be the case in the higher level jobs 
rather than in the lower level ones (cf Porter, 1962) (One note of cau 
tion here is that one's needs may become so demanding as a result of 
being in a high level position that no job could be satisfying in the 
sense of meeting these needs ) 


job conKnt 

There is good evidence, as I mentioned earlier, to indicate that the 
greater the vanation m job content, the grester Ihe salisfaclions of the 
individuals involved Illustrative of this is a study by Walker and Guest 
(1952) of workers in an automobile assembly plank They found that for 
those workers with jobs that involved five or more disi/nct operations, 
6955 bad favorable job feelings This contrasted with the finding that only 
33% of those workers who performed a simple operation liked their jobs 
Similar results have been found by Wyatt, Fraser, and Stock (1929), 
BaJdamus (1951), Mann and Hoffman (1960). and Hackman ci al (1974) 
among others 


considerate leaders/tlp 

There is a large number of researub studies that point to the con 
ciusion lhat considerate readership eesolis in higher job salisraclion 
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(Vroom, 1964; Badin, 1974) than inconsiderate leadership. Although 
these studies have not always used the same instruments of measure- 
ment, the same procedures, and so on, the trend of their findings is 
consistent. Why is this so? In addition to the explanation that people 
like to be treated with consideration, there are two other explanations 
that are consistent with these data. 

First, since much of the research is of the concurrent type of de- 
sign in that it involved asking individuals to describe at a given lime 
their satisfaction with their jobs and the behavior of their superiors, 
one might argue that the satisfaction levels caused the supervisory be- 
haviors. That is, it may be that the superiors adjust their behavior to 
the individual subordinates involved, reward noncomplamers with 
considerate, individual, rteed-onenied behavior and punish complainers 
with leadership behavior of the opposite type. This explanation would 
be consistent with many of the obtained relationships, and has been 
shown to occur in a variety of settings (cf. Farris, 1969;). However, as 
1 explained in chapter seven, this explanation could not account for the 
positive results found when leadership is experimentally varied and the 
effects are as predicted. 

Another explanation for these findings also stems from the weak- 
nesses of this kind of research design in that it is conceivable that de- 
scriptions of supervisory behavior by a subordinate are not indepen- 
dent of his description of his own satisfaction. Thus, a subordinate who 
is dissatisfied with superior A may be more likely to claim that the su- 
perior engages in a specific set of negative behaviors than a different 
subordinate of superior A who happens to be satisfied with and like 
him, even though the same supervisory behaviors are involved. Such 
an occurrence would be another example of the balance notions al- 
ready discussed. Again, though, there arc experimental studies that 
show the efCecls of coasidecate leadership on satisfaction and which 
cannot be accounted for by this type of explanation. I would conclude, 
therefore, that while all the consideration and satisfaction relationships 
may not be a function of the causal directions suggested, a good por- 
tion of them arc. 

pay and promotional opportunities 

All other ^ings being equal, these two variables arc positively re- 
lated to job satisfaction. An explanation of this finding lies in both fac- 
tors of our theoretical model. That is, both of these variables are tied 
up with occupational level and also have social prestige themselves. 
Hence, they can be considered to be supportive of reference-group the- 
ory. In addition, each of these variables also has the capacity to fulfill 
an increasing number of needs the more they arc increased, thus meet- 
ing our proposed personal-fulfillment component of job satisfaction. 
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social interaction and working in a group 

Docs interaction ifseff cause satisfaction with those with whom 
i'’teractjng'> While some have hypothesized this (ef Homans 
1950). and while it may hold for voluntary groups from which one may 
withdraw ,f interaction is unsatisfying, it is likely that this does not 
hold for organizational contexts from which one is not always free to 
withdraw There, interaction can be frustrating, and the more the inter- 
action, the more the frustration 

Among the vanous hypotheses that have been offered to explam 
when interaction is most satisfying, the foilowirg are, perhaps, most 
common (Vroom 1964) 


1 Interaction is most satisfying when it results m the cognition that the 
other person s attitudes arc similar to one a own since this permits the 
ready calculability of the oiher s behavior und constiiuies a validation of 
one s self 

2 Interaction is most satisfying when it results in being accepted by othen 

3 Interaction is most satisfying when it facilitates the achievement of goals ' 

Of these three, the second has the most support with the evidence for 
the third being fairly good Research relating to the first hypothesis 
shows a pattern of mtxed results which ts perh«ps understandable, con 
sidermg the point we made earlier that some people (eg, those with 
low selfesteem) are not interested in seeking out people like them 
selves 


Correlates of Job Satisfaction Personal Variables 

It js apparent that whereas vanous organizational variables such 
as occupational level, job content and type of supervisor have been 
able to explam a considerable amount of vanalion in job satisfaction 
they are not the whole story In any situation marked by a given set of 
conditions, considerable individual differences m job attitudes and job 
satisfaction exist This is probably because of differences m the char 
actenstics of the individuals For some people most jobs will be dissatis 
fying, irrespective of the organizational conditions involved whereas for 
others most jobs wiU be satisfying. In this section we shall review what 
seem to be the most important personal charactenstics related to job 
satisfaction The reader should be forewarned however, that the re 
search is neither vast nor conclusive 

age 

Most of the evidence on the relationship between age and job sat 
isfaction holding such factors as occupational level constant, seems to 
indicate that there is a generally positive relationship between the two 
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vanables up to the preretirement years (approximately the early sixties) 
and then there is a sharp decrease (Saleh and Otis, 1964) On the other 
hand, there are studies that show no relationship between age and pay 
satisfaction (cf Schwab and Wallace, 1973) Given this ambiguity, it 
would be foolhardy to try to provide a theoretical framework for this 
relationship at this lime 

educational level 

There is a relatively consistent trend of evidence which indicates 
that, with occupational level held constant, there is a negative relation 
ship between the educational level of the individual and his job satis 
faction (particularly his pay satisfaction) (cf Centers and Cantnl, 1946. 

Cantnl, 1943, Klein and Maher. 1966. Schwab and Wallace, 1973, 

Lawler. 1971) Most of the researchers in this area have explained 
their findings on the basis of theoretical frameworks similar to or iden 
tical with reference-group theory Simply, ii can be argued that the 
higher the educational level of the individual, the higher the level of the 
group he looks to for guidance as to how he should evaluate his job re- 
wards The higher the reference point of any group looked to, the 
lower the level of satisfaction with any specific job outcome 

sex 

There is as yet no consistent evidence as to whether women are 
more satisfied with their jobs than men, holding such factors as job and 
occupational level constant Even if there were. I am not sure what 
they would mean, considenng the coniempomry ferment The discov 
ery that jobs are as important to the life satisfaction of women as they 
arc to men (Kavanagh 1974) has to have a profound effect on satis 
faction studies of women 


summary of factors relating to job dissatisfaction 

A summary of the factors relating to job dissatisfaction, as we have 
discussed them here, is not difficult The higher the job in terms of level, 
responsibility, autonomy, and variety, the better However, the higher 
the level of the individual (in terms of his education, abilities, etc ). the 
higher the level of these characlensiics that is necessary in order for 
satisfaction to be attained 


Job Dissatisfaction and Us Consequences 

Assume that a person becomes dissatisfied with his job What 
docs this mean for behavior and performance’ Does it mean anything 
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al all? Tbjs has always been an important question, since the assump- 
tjon that satisfaction led to performance underhy much of the ongina! 
research and recommendations for practice 

Although the early recommendations were somevi,hat o\er- 
simplified and led to considerable controversy during the latter part of 
the 1950s and early 1960s more recent theory and research indicate 
that efforts to maximize job satisfaction may, in fact result m more sal 
isfactory job performance However, the actual relationships will de- 
pend, among other things, on the measure of performance used and on 
the type of job involved 

First, there is a consistent trend of evidence which shows that job 
dissatisfaction is a significant predictor of a high turnover and absentee 
rates (Vroom, 1964) The fact that the relationships are sometimes not 
overly high is probably because of factors such as hbor market and 
economic conditions In the turnover case and weather and geographic 
conditions for absenteeism It is an important practical benefit «hcn 
job satisfaction is maximized, since it is quite obvious that turnover 
and absenteeism cost money In addition, when one minimizes absentee 
ism and turnover, one increases total organizational performance pro- 
ductivity since.formostjobs, one cannot perform when one is not present 

In turning to the question of how job satisfaction influences job 
performance itself the picture is a little more clouded with some his 
toncal perspective necessary 

In l‘>55 Brayfield and Crockett, ifter a review of the research lit 
erature on job satisfaction and job performance, concluded that there 
was little or no relationship between the two vinables They argued 
therefore, that efforts to increase job satisfaction m order lo increase 
perfonnance were not based on hard facts and should be discontinued 
\Vhilc these conclusions were controversial at the lime (Herzberp ei al , 

J957), for the mam part they were accepted and became part of the 
lore of industrial psychology For years psychologists were quick to 
disclaim practical benefits m increasing job satisfaction During this pe- 
nod. however, other psychologists believed there was something wrong 
uiih this position A person who Is dissatisfied should behave differ 
cntly than someone who experiences pteasanrness in a job sfraafron, 

(hey felt, even if for some reason he cannot leave the job Yet accord 
ing to BrayficM and Crockett, he docs not Why** 

One answer IS that the qaestion posed above, while ii is the one 
that has generally been asked in these studies, is not the correct one 
Rather, the question that should be the subject of investigation is under 
which conditions docs job dissatisfaction lead to decreased perfor 
mance and under which conditions does « not Since this has generally 
not been asked it is premature at this point to dismiss the notion that 
job satisfaction has no effect on job performance (something which 
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should never have been done anyway, considering the turnover and ab- 
senteeism data discussed above). 

What are some of the conditions under which this relationship 
might occur? There are several factors to be considered, some relating 
to the model of work motivation I suggested earlier. One prediction, 
therefore, is that whether or not a person will engage in negative be- 
havior as a function of job dissatisfaction will depend on the difficulty 
of the job relative to his self-perceived competency for the job. The 
more the individual considers himself competent, the more he will see 
work performance as a source of balance and satisfaction. Therefore, 
for people \\ Ilh high self-perceived competency for a job, a response to 
dissatisfaction might be high performance. On the other hand, for those 
with low self-perceived competency for the job, the response would 
more likely be negative behavior, since these individuals are more 
likely to consider this response as le^timate and proper, whereas they 
do not see high performance as legitimate, proper, and satisfying. 

In investigations supporting this reasoning, Schacter et al. (1961) 
found that variations in the emotional state of workers do not affect 
performance as long as the required performance Is stereotypical and 
does not require much attention or thought. However, during time of 
technological change, when work assignments become less stereotyped 
and require more detailed attention, job performance is affected by the 
emotional state of the individual. This finding has been replicated in a 
laboratory study by Latane and Arrowood (1963). If we equate lime of 
job changeover with increased job difficulty (and less self-perceived 
competency), we have support for our hypothesis. Case (1969) has re- 
ported an experiment in >vhich low self-esteem people decreased their 
performance under auditory stress but high self-esteem people did not, 
partially supporting this prediction. There is also a recent study by 
Greenhaus and Badin (1974) that supports this prediction. 

Another determinant of whether poor work performance Is a re- 
sponse to dissatisfaction may be the extent to which the individuals 
work behavior is under his control. Herman (1973) has shown that 
when people can control their work activity satisfaction predicts perfor- 
mance and when it does not the relationship is not found. 

It is because of this research and these hypotheses that I feel that 
the whole question of whether or not job satisfaction determines per- 
formance. independent of its effects on turnover and absenteeism, is 
still an open one. 


Job Dissatisfaction and Aggression 
Common observation suggests that a frequent response to dis- 
satisfaction is aggression. Since aggression as a response to dis- 
satisfaction in the business organization is a frequent occurrence in the 
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form of strikes and other activities of serious economic and social loss 
to individuals and institutions (Stagner, 1956), tl is of theoretical and 
practical importance to be able to predict and understand the curum 
stances under which aggression wiH occur and the type of aggression 
that will take place Unfortunately, empincal research and theory relat 
mg to these questions have been sparse, despite (heir importance, and 
there is not much of a substantive nature that can be cited However, 
there has been some research and it is to this that we now turn 

First, joining labor organizations or developing favorable attitudes 
to them IS a common response to job dissatisfaction (Stagner and 
Rosen, 1965, Smha and Sarma, 1962) This finding is consistent with 
the notion that aggression is a response to dissatisfaction if we assume 
that labor organizations are instruments of aggression against manage 
mcnt in that they take away from (he arbitrary powers of management 
What also seems to be the case interestingly enough is that the 
type of labor organization joined and the kinds of labor activity en 
gaged m axe very much a function of the types of people involved For 
example, the traditional trade union is seen primarily as being an in 
strument stemming from and aligned with low status bIue>colIar work 
ers, individuals who might be considered to have a low degree of self 
esteem As a result, a number of waters (cf Blum. 1963. Kuhn. 1963) 
have pointed out that the graivth of the U S trade union movement 
will depend primarily on either or both of two factors, given the empin 
cal fact that our industrial structure is becoming increasingly white col 
lar First, the self perceived charactenstics of the white-collar worker 
will have to change if he is to accept the trade union as a proper in 
strument for him 


Management policies or perhaps a hck of them may also weaken the 
clerks sense of self importance engendered by Ihctr belief that they are a 
part of management To many office employees signing a union card is 
proof of lack of success a defeal-an index of deeJme of importance 
(Blum J963.PP 190-191) 

A second condition for (he trade union movement to grow is that 
ffte tfsdcttonal differeaces belwen IhP proSe^otial assopsalson and the 
labor union must disappear so that the two become indistinguishable 
While occupational sociologists have long disagreed on what the term 
professional means m terms of specific charactenstics there is little 
doubt that there have been strong differences between the traditional 
trade union and the professional association An example of these dif 
Terences is given in (he following quotation from an engineering union 
head 


We bargain only for the broad ouUmes and let the IndI^^duals fill m ihc 
details It is like school The professors present « cu/nculum butthesiu 
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dents can choose what courses they want to suit their purposes. They 
also get the opportunity to strive for A*s, B*s, or C's in grades. We are 
trying to control only the broadest aspect of standards— like doctore. 
They negotiate with each patient for their fee but within the overall limits 
set by their professional body (Kuhn. 1963. p. 195). 

Yet, 1 do not know how much longer the difTerences arc going to 
remain, considering the strong trade union-like attitudes of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the concern with fee structures and 
the like among the American Medical Association, the American Psy- 
chological Association, and the American Bar Association. The Bar 
Association, in fact, has come under legal attack for regulating lawyer's 
fees too rigidly. I am not quite sure how much difference there is any- 
more between these professional associations and the traditional trade 
unions. 

This trend also opens up the whole question of the consequences 
of joining a labor organization. Seeman (1966) has found support for 
the hypothesis that joining a voluntary labor organization gives a per- 
son a fteling of greater control over his own destiny and more sense of 
importance. If this is so, then we should expect that labor union mem- 
bers and professional association members should increasingly act alike 
in what wc have called a high self-esteem manner, with this tendency 
increasing with the size, power, and prestige of the organization. How- 
ever, much more research is necessary before we can understand how 
deriving high self-esteem from an association or a union membership is 
different from deriving it from management influence, if it is different at 
all. One interesting hypothesis here might be that the saliency of work 
performance would be less. 

Given that aggression occurs in and between organizations and 
that it often has dysfunctional consequences, how can the behavioral 
scientist contribute to its reduction and control? 

First, of course, it would be desirable to reduce levels of dis- 
satisfaction. In addition, it is necessary to control at least three other 
major sources of aggression in industry. The first is the aggression that 
results from frustration; the second consists of intergroup differences in 
beliefs, attitudes, opinions, and norms; and the third involves overall 
social norms that legitimize and value aggression and its related behav- 
iors. Each of these should be influenced in such a way that dysfunc- 
tional consequences do not occur, but how can this be done? 

Looking first at the case of aggression as a function of frustration, 
I indicated previously that this is an old hypothesis in psychology. 
More recent research, however, has resulted in a revision of the basic 
formulations of the theory in a manner significant for the constructive 
control of aggression in organizations. In the original formulations it 
was hypothesized that aggression as a response to frustration increases 
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the stroneer the need or desire hems fiustraied the more complete the 
frustration, and the more frconenl the fnrslnitjons I s.iid earlier that re 
cent research has supported the first t»o statements, but the third 
needs retision because agpression is not likely to occur if the frustni 
tion IS anticipated On the other hand if it „ unanticipated agression 
IS more likely to take place Obviously, the more often a person is frus 
trated, the more he expects it and the less hkely asgression mil occur 
as a result of an> specific fnisinition 

There are seven! mtcrcsttns implications of this finding First it 

st>s that if «e observe aggression m a person who is not used to frus 
tration. then there is probably some type of frustrating situation which 
IS causing the difficulty Hence, if we can control this frustrating stimu 
lus, Vic will he able to control much or all of the aggression In pnn 
ciple, then, the leadership of .in organization tviij be- ible to control it 
hssi S2fmp eiiJ^.nriiATiT if ikc fwcipfc m the orgaatactaa arc nor aserf to 


frustrations as thcirfite in life The situation is not the sime, however, 
if the organiZiition is composed of people who expect frustration, since 
their aggressive behavior is not as stimulus controlled as it is for people 
who do not expect frustration One may ask wbethcr people who ex* 
pect frustntjon will engage in any aggressive behavior at a)) The an 
swer to this ts yes and this brings us lo the second implication of the 
frustration aggression hypothesis As the person builds up expectations 
of frustrations during his life experiences he is also engaging in a large 
number of nggressive behaviors and eventually learns to develop ag 
gressiveness as a habitual mode of behavior (since he has engaged in ii 
so often), although he is no longer as bothered by any specific frustrai 
ing situation as he was prior to developing this habit Thus these indi 
viduals’ aggressive behiviors are less subject to influence and control 
by external manipulators of the environment such as organizational 
managers 

To control this type of iggression it is best to develop an organi 
zational population that does not expect frustraiion and for whom ag 
gression is at least m part, a reaction to a specific frustrating stimulus 
It would seem that high self*estecm people can be considered to fit 
into this category since we have defined a high self esteem person as 
one who has learned from his life expenencw tbit he is valuable and 
competent Our previous suggestions for increasing the selfesteem of 
organizational populations have relevance here 

Turning now to intergroup difterenccs m values and nonns as 
sources of conflict, the major question for control is how to reduce the 
we-lhcy orientation that such differences cause The problem with m 
tergroup differences, be they different departments, management-union 
situations, or racial group differences, is that each group develops dif 
ferent ways of perceiving different values and different behaviors 
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They then come to value their unique charactenstics and see other 
groups as outsiders How do we reduce this we-they orientation*’ 
Of the most significant proposals, the solutions listed below are repre- 
senlalivc 

1 Develop goals that all groups can accept as vnbJe and significant 

2 The cfTcctiveness of iiem J will be greater in conirolling ihc conflict if 
the goals to be achieved depend on the groups* cooperating wjth one an 
other 

3 Develop procedures whereby all contact between the groups is on an 
equal status basis 

4 Develop procedures whereby there is continuing interaction between the 
members of the two groups with as many individuals as possible being 
involved in these interactions (job rotation might be one way of imple 
mentmg this) 

5 Develop procedures whereby each group teams as much as it can about 
the other groups* motives, attitudes, and values 

6 Each group should refrain from engaging in behavior designed to show 
one another up 

7 Each group should be as open as possible about its interactions, values, 
goals, and motives, secrecy tends to breed mistrust and fear 

8 A social environment should be created, overall, so that alt people are 
perceived as competent and worthwhile 

9 Decrease the permanency of cummitmcnt lo each group and increase the 
probability of becoming a member of diflereni groups over time, an ex* 
ample of this is the project team approach 

In addition to these, Osgood (1962) has suggested a technique 
called GRIT (Graduated Reciprocation m Tension Reduction) Start- 
ing from the assumption that the key need is to change the negative per- 
ceptions that groups have of each other, Stagner (1961) has summanzed 
GRIT as follows 

1 Unilateral peace-onented acts should be employed by one group m such 
a manner that they will be perceived as a low threat by the other group 

2 These acts must be accompanied by explicit invitations to the other 
group to reciprocate (i e , engage in acts designed to reduce tension) 

3 The unilateral actions must be executed regardless of whether the oppo- 
nent makes a pnor commitment to reciprocate 

4 Unilateral actions must be planned in sequence and continued over con 
siderable periods regardless of whether the opponent overtly cooperates 

5 The acts must be announced m advance of execution and widely publi 
cized 

6 Unilateral initiatives should, whenever possible, focus on areas of mutual 
interest and opportunities for cooperation 

7 Acts must be of low nsk to the group making the peace offer, at least in 
the beginning to avoid excessive hazards Existing intergroup hostility 
has to be treated as a reality 

8 Each action must be accompanied by firmness toward the opponent 
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Fmafly a mijor source of aggression in organizations is the de 
grec to which socuil nornis support aggression. The more aggression is 
considered to be legitimate and primer, the more « wjJl uikc place 
While this statement has considerable support m the research Jiterafure 
(cf Berkowitz, 1962) how to control rt is not dear Perhaps the most 
useful suggestion is that destructive aggression should never be given 
the stamp of legitimacy, no matter how minor it is We very ^Cen come 
to s-alue and see as proper and legitim itc wh never iction perform 
although It maj not have been seen as such at the beginning Once 
legitimization takes place, the case of controlling it and daoreasmg its 
occurrence diminishes rapidly 


Summary 


The Significance of work experience and how it affects our atii 
tudes and Nalues about work and about ourselves is becoming mcrcas 
mgly recognized Unul recently the major type of job reacuon studied 
was satisfaction with the job itself, a matter of great importance but, as 
It turns out not the only type of effect important to study 

Among these other effects a type of job outcome that has become 
of great interest is the phenomenon known as alienation Unfonu 
nately, there has been great ambiguity surrounding this term and a van 
ety of distinctly different ideas have been mdiscnmmatcly lumped to* 
gether Faunce has provided some assistance by proposing that 
alienation be defined as estrangement from the self and from others 
These outcomes are a function of feelings of powerfessness mean 
inglessncss and normlcssness Another advance m the study of alien 
ation has been the accumulating evidence that feelings of alienation as 
defined by Faunce arc not limited to those working on blue-collar 
assembly line positions as the Marxian model would predict Rather, u 
has been noted increasingly in high level management and technical 
positions 

Consistent with Ibis finding is the research data showing various 
types of physiological and psychological stress as a result of experience 
m high level jobs A particular finding is that the stress effects are mag 
nified if the job occupant happens to have a high achievement, com 
pulsivc personality 

Job satisfaction as a job rcactron remains an important area of 
study Theoretical research suggests that among the major factors lead 
mg to job satisfaction is the extent to which the job meets personal 
needs and social evaluation entena Recent research has posed a sig 
mficant problem for those who see job satisfaction as significant for 
mental health because of the findings that people with low expectations 
of need fulfillment can be as satisfied as those with high expectation 
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levels. Regardless of the factors influencing its level, there are strong 
data that job satisfaction influences significant types of work behavior. 
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PART IIJ 


APPLICATIOMS OF THE STUDY 
OF WORK BEHAVIOR TO 
ORGANIZATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 


Any theotchcal undenaktn^. no mailer Aon exctiins and ihousht 
pros okmp needs e\ entuaU) to be g< neraUzcd and applied to real » ond 
problenii {f (t is not w lose touch unit significant matters and beccmw 
merely a pedantic exercise This ts as true in the stud) of nork behav 
hr as It IS in other fields 

In the chapters to follow I intend to detail how some of the ha 
stc tools of behavioral science have been applied to the improvement 
of organizational functioning Tno major approaches to improvemt/ii 
can be used One of these is to bring better people into the organua 
tlon and the second Is to change them once they are m the system 
Traditionally, the former mechanism has been preferred but for a lofj 
ety of reasons that will be detailed in chapter ten this approach has 
become increasingly less valuable As a result, the study of change m 
Mork settings has become a matter of great interest, ki»/i attention 
being focused an some of the baste processes and on the various types 
of change programs that are being used In chapter eleven we wiff re* 
view same of the bask cjuestions involved m the stud} of change nhile 
in chapter twelve we will review the complex programs that hav e come 
to be knaun as orguiiuiilional deithpment Chapter thirteen is devoted 
to some of the more trttdiuonal change programs m attitudes and skill 
learning These are of great importance in themselves ond also pra\ ide 
a research base for some of the techniques used in organizational de- 
velopment 



The final chapters are devoted to one of the mosl basic of nil 
questions in the study of yvork behavior and that is how we ascertain 
the "goodness” of a particular type of behavior or job reaction. There 
are a number of conceptual and methodological issues involved here 
and they need to be discussed for their importance in helping to evalu- 
ate the ejfects of both practical programs and theoretical research. 
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chapter ten 


Organizational Entry: 
Concepts and Procedures 


Most psychologists would probablyagrec that industnaJ psychology as 
a professioa devoted to assisting in the achievement of organizational 
and individual objectives in the world of work has its greatest histon 
cal support m and continues to be predominantly identified wnh the 
personnel selection process It is in the development and refinement of 
procedures and methodology relating to the question of the basis on 
which individuals enter an organization that industrial psychology first 
developed as a recognizable entity and it is in this area that many 
practitioners continue to work today 

Despite this tradition the conditions under which individuals en 
ter organizations is a highly controversial matter today Recent years 
have seen continuing argument on such issues as how to reconcile the 
bases for ojsanizaUonal and/or job entry with civil rights concerns the 
problem of satisfying both an individual s nght to privacy and the legib 
mate needs of the organization for job relevant rnfonnation about the 
individual and finally an examination of the entire philosophy under 
lying and the practicality of the traditional personnel selection pro- 
cess 

This chapter is concerned fi«t with the process the values and 
the questions relating to traditional personnel selection procedures We 
shall then discuss how contemporary societal charactensiics and 
changes are generating demands for the development and utilization of 
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techniques to govern the conditions of organizationa] entry that will al- 
low and encourage the satisfaction of the legitimate needs of the individ- 
ual, the organization, and society 


Mechanisms for Organizational Entry: Traditional 
Personnel Selection Models 

Two major questions have traditionally concerned organizations 
that need to select people and that view the process as essentially one 
dunng which they will make the decision from a group of applicants 
One of these questions has to do with the need for measures of job ap- 
plicants that can be used to predict job performance and that are avail- 
able to the company prior to the time of the hinng decision The sec- 
ond problem has to do with the need for appropriate methodologies for 
evaluating whether or not a given predictor is actually operating effec- 
tively, that IS. whether it is recommending the selection of the people it 
should be recommending In this book we shall be concerned w'lth the 
latter question for the most part, since an adequate discussion of the 
former would require much more space than can be given here 

Until recently, those who were interested in developing effective 
personnel selection procedures within this traditional framework all 
tned to do much the same thing, regardless of the particular situation 
These procedures, known as predictive and concurrent validity mod- 
els, will be discussed here and in the next section as a senes of steps 
At first glance they seem to be highly appropriate However, as we ex- 
amine them further, we will see that these models contain a set of as- 
sumptions about the nature of work and human charactenstics that in 
today’s society are sometimes dubious These doubts, in fact, have 
contributed to the development of the newer approaches to determining 
organizational entry that we will be discussing later m this chapter 

The Predictive Validity Model 


step one the job analvsis 

The first step in the predictive validity model is the study of the 
charactenstics and required behaviors of the job The procedure for 
finding out this information (which also has value for other organiza 
tional functions such as training, job transfer, and performance ap- 
praisal) IS known as a job analysis, which consists, usually, of a de 
scnpiion of the various behaviors, characteristics, and abilities required 
of the occupant of that job The ways m which this information is ob- 
tained vary with the company, the job the occupant, and so forth, but 
in essence there arc two major procedures 
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One way js to ask the current job occupant to describe what fee 
does, either subjectively or along some defined dimensions This 
method has some advantages It elicits worker cooperation by bnnging 
him in on the decision making and possibly enhancing his selfesteem 
at the same time A second advantage is that the job occupant probably 
knows the job better than anybody else However, there is the dis 
adiantage that the job occupant may be motivated to distort, either 
consciously or unconsciously, his descnption in a favored direction 
Furthermore, the occupant may not be psychologically, educationally, 
or emotionally equipped to write an accurate descnption of his job 
duties 

Advantages and disadvantages also attach themselves to the other 
major job analysis method, that of observation This has the advantage 
of eliminating distortion to a great extent, since an observer is generally 
more objective than the job occupant Furthermore, most often the ob- 
server will be qualified However, the first advantage could be illusory 
in that the job occupant may fake his performance, either consciously 
or subconsciously, if he knows that someone is watching him A sec 
ond disadvantage is that this procedure is completely inappropnate for 
“thinking” jobs and for jobs that involve a long period of time before a 
speeftfe activity is finished (The companson here is between the divi- 
sion manager who might be working on a decentrahcation plan lakmg 
five years as opposed to someone who peifonns a mechanical, repeti 
live job) Since these long cycle jobs are becoming increasingly com- 
mon m our society, we might expect to see a decrease m the method of 
observation mjob analysis as time goes on 

Besides the advantages and disadvantages of each of these tneth 
ods, there are problems in job analysis that are common to both and, in 
fact, to any system involving the rating of such social objects as jobs 
and people One set of these problems has been called the judgment er 
rors and can be summarized as follows 


The hah error The tendency to allow on© characteristic of a rating object 
to dominate ratings along other dimensions of the object An ex 
ample is when we are more likely td attribute intellectual qualifies to 
a person who wears glasses than to a person who does not 
The central tendency error The tendency to rate all rating objects around 
the middle or mean of a continuum and not to use the extremes 


The leniency error The tendency to rate all social objects in a relatively fa 
vorable manner and not to atfnbufe negative aspects to them (The 
obverse to this is that some people ere likely to be error prone in the 
opposite direction ) 


Although there are other judgment errors, these are probably the 
most Important There is little agreement about how to overcome them 
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In fact, some argue that these may not be errors at all and that one of 
the reasons they are considered as such is because of the stubborn 
refusal of psychologists to admit that (1) some kinds of human behavior 
may not be distnbuled according to the norma! bell shaped curve (e g , 
m some cases all people might be good), and (2) some people may ac- 
tually have all their personality charactenstics dominated by a mam 
characlenstic such as their social skills (i e , the halo error is not an er- 
ror) This seems extreme, however Suffice it to say for our purposes 
that these behaviors are probably errors in the traditional sense, but 
their importance and possible remedial actions will probably vary ac- 
cording to a given situation 

A second problem of what might be more senous import is how 
to incorporate into a job description some recognition of the fact that 
jobs are becoming increasingly of the type in which the job behaviors 
cannot be totally specified in advance but will also result from the char- 
acteristics of the person who happens to fulfill the role at that particu 
lar time Look at the differences between a management role and the 
role of a sewing machine operator in a dress factory It is much simpler 
to spccifv in advance N^hat the behavior of the latter should be than the 
former In fact it is probably very much the case that one requirement 
of the managenal role is success tn the ability to handle problems that 
cannot be specified or programmed m advance While this difference in 
potential specificity of roles has alw-ays been a problem for job ana 
lysts, Its significance is increasing because many jobs in our automated 
society are becoming more like that of (he manager and less like (hat of 
the sewing machine operator 

It should be emphasized that 1 am not suggesting that we do away 
with the job analysis as an aid m selection and manpower utilization 
programs For one thing, some job planning is necessary because the 
altemaiive is chaos Second, job analysis is of value in other manage- 
ment concerns besides selection Previously 1 mentioned bncfly its sig 
mficance for planning job transfers, for training content, and for perfor 
mance appraisal programs TTiere are other values, also Consider, for 
example, the following procedures, all -of which might be undertaken 
with the aid of job analysis 

1 Diagnosing orgarnzaiionaJ coordinalion (Are people doing what is 
planned"* Is there unnecessary repetition or overlap**) 

2 Diagnosing the degree of organizaiionaJ prejudice (Arc blacks on the 
same job as whiles actually doing the same work?) 

3 Evaluating training programs (Are training courses teaching deadbeat ma 
terral that is irrelevant to what is being done on the job**) 

4 Assessing administrators’ knowledge of tasks (Do the administrators ac 
tually know the tasks being done in the organization**) 
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Since job analysis data can be used m each of these cases, it seems to 
me that job analysis is still veiy important, and perhaps even more now 
than ever What needs to be done is to determine how it can best be 
done in the nor)d of Donprogntmmed, ha^perspective. nonroutmized 
jobs' 


step two hypothesis development 

The second step is to derive from the job analysis hypotheses 
about the hinds of individuals who would be most likely to fit the be- 
havioral demands of the job This step can be a subjective one based 
on an appraisal of the job analysis information It would thus be highly 
dependent on the cognitive characteristics of the person developing the 
hypotheses Unfortunately, we know htt/e about the kinds of people 
who would be particularly good at this type of thing This situation is 
undoubtedly, one of the reasons why the more commoo prcpcedere m 
job analysis has been to describe jobs in terms of more objective psy 
chological dimensions and then to verify such descnptions by either 
giving job occupants unambiguous tests of these dimensions or getting 
qualified integudge agreement of the importance of the dimensions for 
the given job Because of the difficulty of getting tests that are unam 
biguous measures of simple psychological dimensions, particularly m 
nonabiluy areas, the latter verification procedure is more common 
These descnptions are then used for developing an hypothesis about 
the type of person to be sought for the job 


step three predictor de\elopment 

The third step consists of deciding bow one is to measure individ- 
ual differences in job applicants on Ihc relevant variables Most impor 
lant, if IS necessary to choose a measure that actually measures the 
relevant psychological variable that is demanded by the job The rea 
sons for this are simple If the chosen measure is not an actual measure 
of the relevant variable, two possible problems develop, depending 
on whether or not the measure is actually related to job performance 
First, we may reject a good hypothesis as to the cause of good job per- 
formance in a given job and not know it Hence, whatever else we 
eventually leam about the job in terms of selection and training this 
knowledge will always be incomplete, perhaps seriously so Suppose, 
however, that the mistake works, that is, suppose we have hypolhe 
sized sociability as an important vanable but have measu^ anxity by 
mistake (without knowing if) and thaf anxiety does actually predict job 
performance It does not matter, the practical person says, that it docs 
not measure what it is supposed Jo measure, since it predicts job per- 
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fonnance and hence can be used for selection. The answer to this is 
that this is a wasteful, shortsighted, uneconomical attitude.* One reason 
this is so can be seen if we assume that the relevant important psycho- 
logical variable is sociability (when it Is really anxiety). First, all of the 
recommendations for managerial action in training, development, ap- 
praisal, and promotion that would follow from such a successful pre- 
diction would be based on a mistaken belief. A second reason this alti- 
tude is impraci'ica} is that jobs do change^ and sometimes a variable 
that used to predict performance no longer does. Hence, if we find that 
our measure of sociability (which is really anxiety) no longer predicts 
job performance, we start looking for new predictors, eliminating socia- 
bility, although a good measure of sociability might now be a good pre- 
dictor on the changed job. 

How does one decide if a measure is actually a measure of the 
desired variable? The best process for this is a procedure known as 
construct validity. This consists of looking al all the relationships that 
the proposed measure of the variable has with other variables and then 
deciding whether or not these observed rebtionships arc consistent 
with what they should be if the measure were really measuring what it 
says it is. As an example, let us look al Table 10.1, which lists the re- 
sults of a construct validity study of a scale known as the Ghiselli Self- 
Assurance Scale, defined as a measure of the extent to which people 
see themselves as competent, need-satisfying, and able to deal with 
their problems. It can be seen in this table that the relationships with 
other variables are about as they should be, pven this definition. Were 
they not, we would have a basis for inferring that the scale is not a 
measure of w^at it claims to be. 

The process of establishing the construct validity of a scale is 
never-ending. We must conlinually be concerned with obtaining new in- 
formation on the construct validity of our instrument since the more we 
/.ffCif sinrffC fC, cAc more we can have confidence tftaf we are actuaffy' 
measuring what we claim we are measuring. In this sense, the devel- 
opment of the construct validity of a measure is similar to the testing of 
the utility of a theory. 

What kinds of predictors are typically chosen? I mentioned earlier 
that the development of measures that will be good predictors of per- 
formance has been a primary concern of industrial psychologists. The 
result is that a wide variety of different measures may be used. We 
may summarize them into the following categories: 

Cognitive tests. Measures ot verbal and other cognitive skills (see chapter 

five) 

• Actually, ihij was the implicit attitude of some practical industnal psychologists 
for many years. Even these, however, paid hp service to our step 3. although they did 
not follow It very often 
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^ ° IW'stinaUly characterisllK tot have 

stroc ured loraial le the Individual respondent de- 
sciioes himself along dimonslonti denned by the test constructor 
father than atong dImonsJona be defines 


f^Jeedrr pmwraii/y teta Meaaures tff persona/ffy characterlstfcs that have 
an unstructured format and that allow the Individual to respond 
along any dimension he wishes 


Table tO f 

Relationships between Ghfselll Self Assurance Scale and Other 
Psychological Measures 


sicNin 

HATUREOF MEANOF MEANOF CANCE 

SAMPLE MEASURE N HIGHS’* N LOWS LEVEL* 

CniUKtrini Cough Adjective |4 32 60 20 46 60 03 
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power orientation) 
CniesW«rf/oe 25 

SoelatService 
(Ukert-type scale) 
Cntah/erd/orJobfreedora 33 
(Ukert-type scale) 
Bieynphlealdata t5 

freduency with which 
parents supervised 
their jobs and tasks 
Oower score • 
greafer f/equencyof 
supervision) 

Biographical data 13 

frequency with which 
they argued wnh their 
parents during teens 
(higher score * 
greater frequency of 
argusienu) 

Marlw-Oowne *9 

SDSciIe' 

Bass Self-Orleniatlon 20 

{fofcc^holce tetrads) 


4 TO )2 60 OS 


377 36 7 97 OS 

960 36 8 22 10 

2 93 23 2 30 03 


2 73 23 2 34 05 


r w 16 No score 
27 to IS 24 06 10 


c/M>iw A ttnrman Task sMcess. task populaniv and sdf-esiertn as Influence on usk 

^ ceptow fw b, .... 

American Psychological Aisociatfon and reproduced by pemiswon. 

•Divislonbetwwn’highs wdMows wasbasedonlhemedianornalionalnonns 


* All significance t«is are two-taited 

* I am indebted to Virginia Dunda and Chatln M Iter for tlwse data 
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Objective life history items Questions concerning relatively objective char- 
actenstfcs of a person s school work and personal background the 
rationale for these Is that they are measures of various attitudinal 
and personal characteristics that are not measured by other means 

IntenieHs and other judgmental assessments Judgments by various Individ- 
uals of the extent to which the applicant possesses the behavioral 
characteristics that are felt to be necessary for adequate job perfor- 
mance 

Which of these is the best‘d There is no single answer It depends 
on the cniena used, the occupation involved, vanous ethical problems, 
theoretical measurement problems, and so forth The rest of this chap- 
ter will explore these factors and how they might operate to influence 
the value of these measures 

step four administration of predictors to applicant sample 

Once the measures have been decided on, they are administered 
to the applicants for the job However, the measures arc not used as a 
basis for selection at this time Rather, the applicants arc selected on 
the basis of whatever procedures are being used at the time and the 
scores on the hypothesized predictor measures are hied away, to be 
used in connection with step 5 (see below) 

The reasoning behind this procedure can be explained quite sim- 
ply If we use the hypothesized measure as a basis for hiring, we would 
never know what the job performance would have been of those indi- 
viduals who were not hired That is, if the company were to take in 
only those with high scores, it would not know the eventual perfor- 
mance of those with low scores, and vice versa For all the company 
would know, the unselected group might have been better in job perfor- 
mance than the selected group 

step five reloJxng test As* fneasetre fcrir pejfwmance 

After the applicants have been hired and been on the job for a 
long enough time to get some meaningful measure of differences in job 
performance, the first critical point in this process is reached This is 
the relating of scores on the predictor variable to the measure of job 
performance— the criterion There are two questions involved First, 
what measures of relationship should be used, and what are the advan 
tages and disadvantages of each of these measures'^ Second, how shall 
we interpret the results found in terms of their practical significance for 
organizational action'^ 

The correlation coefficient The most popular method for describ- 
ing the relationship between two variables m personnel selecuon re 
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search has been one of the slatisl«cal techniques discussed m chapter 
two. the correlation coefficient, or r One reason for this populamy is 
that most mdustnal psychologists are familiar with it. having studied it 
in their graduate training Second, it is a convement way of summariz- 
ing a relationship into one generally descnpttve term When we say 
that a correlation is 60, it is agreed that this means something different 
from a correlation that is 10 or- 35 Third, there is a considerable 
amount of theory about r that is concerned with how much confidence 
we can have m obtained results, gi\cn certain assumptions Therefore, 
because the theory concerning the correlation coefficient is well deve! 
oped we arc able to specify, given these assumptions, the likelihood 
that our results arc not due to chance or unstidile factors, and we can 
also estimate the degree to which our specifications will be m error 
Related to this is that any obtained r is directly convertible into a mea 
sure of predictive accuracy, the purpose of the whole selection mecha 


nism process 

These advantages hold whether we have either a single or mul 
tiple predictor In the latter case, r t$ known as a multiple r, and it can 
be interpreted in the same way as the simple r* A value of 00 means 
no relationship between the two vanables. a value of + 1 00 means a 
perfect positive relationship (i e , the highest individual on one vanable 
IS the highest on the other, the second highest on one is the second 
highest on the other, etc ) and a value of — 1 00 means a perfect nega 
uve relationship (i e , the highest individual on one variable is the low 
est on the other, etc ) 

One problem with using r stems precisely from the fact that r 
measures the extent to which two variables order a group of pe'plc 
similarly The greater the simdanty m ordenng the higher the r and 
the greater the discrepancy m ordenng of the individuals, the lower the 
r The problem is that any discrepancies m ranking individuals have a 
negative effect on r, no matter the score levels on each Thus, two pre 
dictors of job performance can have the same relationship with job per 
formance and yet differ m value m that one makes errors in prediction 
only for those who are all very good, whereas the other makes errors 
in predicting a bad performer to be good and a good performer to be 
bad Clearly, the first would be more useful since it does not really 
make a difference, usually, if you mistake the best applicant for the 
second best (or the worst applicant for the second worst) In the first 


* You may wish lo consult a statisiicS icaltwok Co a« why Ui« h to and lo under 

stand more fully the logic of Ihemulupler The ma^ir difference I mieht note is thai ihe 

multiple r wiH tend lo be too high a value and chat « cro-s itudy « “ 

verify results However as I will enplain later a cross vahdation n enieui for MA 
Mg e Md muli.pfe r Thus there are M difference* beiwrea the two for our fuipores 
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case, both would normally be accepted, and in the latter both would 
normally be rejected 

Another problem with using r is that it assumes that the relation- 
ship between the two sets of scoffs is best described by a linear for- 
mula 0 e , the higher a person is on one variable, the higher (or lower) 
he should be on the other) Yet, it is conceivable that some predictors 
would not be related to job behavior linearly but curvihnearly For ex- 
ample, suppose that we wish to use a test of intelligence to predict per- 
formance as a department store sales clerk One might assume that a 
certain level of intelligence ts required to wntc sales slips, take returns, 
and so on Hence, one would predict a positive correlation between in- 
telligence and performance, or would we*^ Would this relationship also 
be so once we sampled above the average m inteHigerce*^ Would it not 
be just as likely here that the relationship would turn negative, since 
high intelligence people would become bored with the job’’ If this were 
so, then the relationship would be a U-shaped one, as m Figure 10 1 
While most relationships studied in work seiimgs have been found to 
be linear, the possibility that (he) can be curvilinear should make one 
wary of using r without studying the specific prediction situation 


Figure 101 

A Curvilinear Relationship between Intelligence and Job Pe-formance 



Other problems with r concern interpretation One difficulty is the 
tendency to interpret r as the proportion of predictive accuracy for ex- 
ample, an r of -t- JO IS twice as accurate as an r of -i- 25 This is iiol 
so The most that can be said is that r^s can be compared with one an- 
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Other That is, an r of 50 is equal to aft r* of 25 ( 50 SO) an r of 70 
IS equal to an r* of 49 f 70 x .70), aftd thp latter explains or ,s about 
twice as useful as the former However, for the t figure vtself, about 
all that can be said is that an r of 50 is gicater than an r of 30, and 
so on v^nofher problem is (he interpretation of the actual level of r 
Itself, a problem discussed ,n chapter two What is a si^m^cant rela- 
tionship between two variables? Normally, v/e use the varwus formulas 
that are designed to provide a guide for determifting whether a given 
correlation is significant or noU given the size of Ore sample owwhicb it » 
based (i.e,, whether it t$ a result of chance ffmuaiion or whether it re- 
ally does seem to indicate a true teUuoosKip beween variables.) Tbtre 
have been some objections to this, however. With the major one being 
that a significant correlation <i e , one cited as being a real relationship 
between a given predictor and a measure of jOb behavior) may actually 
be one that is very small m actual size, if it is based on a large enough 
sample sue For example, a correlation of lO, based on a sample of 
400, K significant at the 05 level (i e , there is less than 5% chance that 
(his relationship could have occurred by chance alone, given the size of 
the obtained relationship and the sample size) Since this correlation is 
only equal to about of the predictive accuracy (r* « 10 x 10), we 
can see why there have been some complaints about this concept of 
statt5t;ca)/y defined significance Surely, being able to improve the accu 
racy tn prediction 1% hardly seems significant’ As a result, punnette 
and fCirchher (1965). among others, have argued that the correlations 
obtained in prediction studies should be evaluated m terns ot pracitcai 
rother than statistical significance Although 1 agree with this point, I 
must admit that how one translates practical sigmfiamce into guides for 
decision making is still a question 

Perhaps (he only way of even approaching some kind of mean- 
ingful judgment as to whether a given correlation is of practical signifi 
cance is to view it in terms of the specifics of a given situation since it 
is these specifics that may play an important part m determmtne 
whether of not to use selection instniments a! all For example, con 
trast the different base rates of success in the situations described m 
Tabic 10 2 Assume now that we do not have any selection mstmmenis 


Table TO 2 

Salectton Situations wit h Difisrent Success Base Rates 
irruATiONA si-niArtOSB sminTiONc 


Jol) U Vttv ttffmte- MW ot Job is ot medrass diTBcuhr 
the «pp!ic*at populauon <SW crowsppt e»*nr«W» 
could perform it. cs. kooncoukiperfamiii eg . 
fcssemblylinewoAen nwhntwfcmwn 


Jobbofzreatd ffieulir 
tO^ of Ihe tppt e»M pepu 
bUoflccwJdpe^arTRlt C-t^ 
oilddle-leTd mintstn 
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at all and we hire all the people who apply for each job, that is, wc predict 
that all will succeed The number of mistakes in prediction we make in 
each case is as follows 

Siiuation A — 10“^ (the base rale of success is 90%) 

Situ iiion B— SS't (ihe base nie of success is 45'«) 

Situation C— 90^f (the base rate of success is 10%) 

These statistics indicate that if a test is to be of practical usefulness, its 
correlation coeflicient must be higher m situation A than in situation B 
and much higher than in situation C. since ignoring selection in 
struments and just hiring people at random would result in much higher 
success in the former case than the latter (It ts for this reason that se- 
lection instruments that are often utilized m managcnal and high level 
selection would be considered to be too low to be of practical useful 
ness when dealing with Iov.cr level employees ) This base rate of sue 
cess level is one factor that enables us to determine when a correlation 
coenficiem is practically useful 

A second factor is the selection ratio Consider the situation m 
which we need to select only 1 of 100 applicants for a job ns opposed 
to a case in which we must select 50 of 100 Since in the first case we 
can take only the best, a selection instrument does not have to be very 
accurate m increasing our ability to predict job behavior over chance 
levels It only his to be a little bit better than chance in order to help 
us in picking out the best person for the job On (he other hand, this is 
not the case in the latter situation, where we must pick out 50 and 
where the accuracy of the selection instrument must be high to be use 
ful The former case is called a low selection ratio situation and the lat 
ter a high selection ratio 

These two factors then the base rate of success (or difficulty 
level of the job) and the selection ratio, are the major guides m deter 
mining ihe practical usefulness of an obtained correlation coefficient in 
a specific situation The higher each is, the higher the level that r needs 
to be for it to be practically useful 

Expectancy charts and cut off systems To overcome some of ihe 
weaknesses of the correlation coefficient, many psychologists suggest 
the use of simple and multiple cut off systems These are expectancy 
charts and/or tables (hat depict the level of job performance that is to 
be expected from those sconng at different levels of the predictor 
Once these charts are developed cut offs can be developed for selec 
tion purposes that will maximize the level of performance An example 
of a simple predictor expectancy chart is given in Figure 10 2 

Although the cut off methods do not provide convenient summary 
figures for describing the obtained relationships a look at this chart in 
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djcates the advantages that account for its usage First, it is clear and 
easy to interpret Second, it can be keyed to either type of relationship 
linear or curvilinear Consider the example given m Figure 10 2 Loci’ 
cally, a curvilinear relationship could be depicted there and the logic of 
interpretation and utilization would be the same, whether one predictor 
or a combination of predictors is used * 

Which IS better, r or the cut off technique? There is no simple an 
swer In many cases simple expectancy charts are quite satisfactory, 
panicularly since they easily lend themselves to practical selection rec 
ommcndations Sometimes, however, we would like to know how use 
ful a given job predictor is and for this r is very useful Perhaps the 
best answer is to use both, one for understandmg and the other for ad 
mmistrative recommendations 

step SVC cross validation 

The next step in the predictive validity model depends on whether 
or not the results in step 5 look promising Jf they do, it is necessary to 
repeat the entire procedure using the same job, the same measure of 
performance, the same kinds of applicants and so on The reason for 
this stems from the essentially conservative nature of the scientific en- 
deavor It IS always conceivable that a single obtained result, no matter 
how positive the obtained relationship, could occur on the basis of 
chance factors alone To have greater confidence m the results, one 
should always replicate the study This is the purpose of the cross vali 
dation step 

Unfortunately, it is often the case that the results of step 5 arc 
not promising enough to continue to the cross validation attempt In 
this case, there is nothing else to do, according to the predictive valid 
ity model but start all over again with a new set of potential pre- 
dictors 

step s e> en recommenaalion for selection 

The last step, assuming that step 6 works out, is to make rccom 
mendations for selection The point is to specify the kinds of scores 
that will be acceptable for selection and then to set up guidelmes for 
the administration of such recommendations Often such recommended 
guidelines may take the form of the tables given m Figure 102 with the 
desired scores outlined m some manner Since this whole procedure de 
pends very much on the specifics of a given situation wc shall not 
bother to discuss it further here 

•Textbook* m lUunics or lesu uid mworemenU provrfe mearnnjful ffluftr*- 
lions of inult fie cut-off lechnxiuet. 
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Examples of Simple Cut-off Systems Relating Test Scores to Job Be- 
havior (Top) Chart showing relation between pitot aptitude score 
and successful completion of pilot training (Psychological activities 
in training command AAf, Psychological Bulletin, 1945, 42. 46) (Bot- 
tom) Chart shov/ing relation between biographical "score" and length 
of service for female office employees (Development of a v/eighted 
application blank to aid in the selection of office employees Research 
Report No 7, Personnel Research, 3M Co . 1956) 
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assumptions and problems 

This, (hen, is the predictive validity procedure. Its advantages are 
that It IS statistically based, it altempt to limit human eiror, and it pro- 
vides checks on the various steps along the ivay. Generally, it should 
work well and it does, when the implicit assumptions involved in it are 
met. However, these assumptions are being met less and less in today’s 
world and new models and procedures in peisonnel selection are be- 
coming necessary. In fact, severe questioning of the whole logic under- 
lying personnel selection is taking place with recommendations for 
some radical change being hcaid. Before we luin to some of these rec- 
ommendations, let us see what the assumptions of the traditional pre- 
(lictive validity model are. 

Tlie first major assumption is a belief in a static world relating to 
both jobs and people. TTtere is a strong assumption that the kinds of 
people who apply for a given job will not change over time, nor will the 
charactenstics of the job Is this rea«wia6/e? It probably was in the 
days when our organized work force consisted predominantly of blue- 
collar individuals engaged in semi-skilled, manual factory employment, 
but these jobs are less the case today. We now have more white-collar 
than bIue<ollar emphyed people, and the discrepancy is increasing all 
the time. Since white-collar work is generally less routinized than fac- 
tory work (although by no means Is all white-collar work that in- 
novative), the opportunities for job change by particular job occupants 
are much greater. In addition, an increasing number of workers have 
jobs in which the opportunity for job innovation and self-expression arc 
either expressly engineered into the job or demanded by the job occu- 
pant. Clearly, the assumption of the static job is increasingly difficult to 


meet. 

A related argument can be made for Ihe .issumpt/on of simiJarity 
of applicant populations. We live in a dynamio society, and we are con- 
stantly subjected to changing legal, social, and ethical constraints on 
our behavior. An obvious example of this is the greatly increased con- 
cern with minority-group employment and utilization and the implica- 
tions for selection, training, and development which wc shall discuss in 
more detail later. Suffice it to say at this' point thsU it should be obvious 
to all that a large company in a downtowit metropolitan area is pro- . 
ceeding in a somewhat foolhardy manner if it assumes, without check- 
ing. that its applicant pool is equivalent psychologically to the type of 
applicants the company had 10 or even 5 years ago. 

Another problem with the predictive validity model is that of 
sample size. We cannot apply this procedure unless there is a consid- 
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erabJe number of people domg the same job, with this number not 
decreasing over time Again, one can see the remains here of a way of 
thinking that was adequate for the mduslnal world of 30 years ago but 
which IS increasingly less so today The \cry essence of managerial, 
technical, and other white-collar jobs is their uniqueness in the organi 
zation While there are many jobs in which this assumption still holds, 
It IS obvious that there are many in which it does not 

A third problem is the amount of time involved m implementing 
the predicii%e validity procedure To develop a set of predictor in- 
struments utilizing the traditional personnel selection model, a longitu 
dmal study must be undertaken with no guarantee that the attempt will 
be successful (see step 6) This, of course, makes it a problem to sell to 
management 

Finally, there is the assumption that when we find a set of sue 
ccssful predictors of job behavior these wiU be equal!> applicable to all 
individuals applying for that job In other words, the traditional pre 
dictive \ahdity model assumes that if a person ts to succeed on a job, it 
is because he has the required amount of that charactenstic and if he 
IS to fad, it IS because he lacks the charactenstic It does not acknowl 
edge the possibdii) that a subgroup of the applicant population might 
succeed on the job for a different reason Consider a case m which 
one hundred women apply for a postuon as salesperson Sixty seven 
of these women would use perseverance as a method of job behavior 
if they were hired, none would use tacu Thirty three would use tact, 
none would use persc\erance If all of these women were thrown into 
the same applicant pool and analyzed as a group, the psychological 
vanable that would be of greatest predjciise inporlance would be per 
severance Hence, all the women who would use tact as a way of sue 
ceedmg and who would succeed if given the opportunity, would be 
prevented from domg so This is unfair to these applicants since it pre 
vents them from oblammg a job in which they would be successful In 
addition, it is also unfair to the organizaiion, since it is losing a poten 
tial group of successful employees and its selection technique will, 
overall be inefficient 

Recognition of the fact that people may use different routes to job 
success has become necessary as a result of two factors. First, there 
has been an increase m the number of jobs that allow personal m 
novation and differing wa>s of suceeding. For example, to assume that 
one may succeed as a research personnel psychologist only b> per 
forming expenmenls m the area of training and development is a fool 
ish and dangerous process The individual interested m personnel selec 
tion might develop a procedure of far greater benefit if given the 
opportunity 
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A second factor is (he presence of culturally deprived groups such 
as Clacks and Lalm Amencruis m occupations where they never were 
previously The question is whether these different eullural groups suc- 
ceed in vanous achievement situations for differenl reasons In some 
cays there is evidence that they do (cf Kirkpatnck. Ewen. Barrett, 
^ ® "hntber of studies do not hnd 

such ajffercnces in predtction for diflerecK racial groups (Boehm, 1972) 
We Will talk more about this later The point is that we need to allow 
for the possibility that this can occur, and it is because oi" this possi 
bility that the moderator variable approach to personnel selection has 
achieved considerable importance Basically, this approach involves 
choosing a variable (in this case, ethnic group) that moderates or deter- 
mines how two other variables might be related (e g , aptitude and 
work achievement) As a technique for selection that has become nec 
essary in some instances, it generates even more doubt about the use- 
fulness of the traditional predictive validity model 


The Concurrent Validity Model 

Attempts to meet these and other problems discussed later are a 
great source of controversy today, as we will see One revision which, 
m fact, dates back many years is the concurrent vaUdiiy technique Its 
goal IS to eliminate the delay between the administration of the pre 
dictor measures and the collection of job behavior measures by using 
present, already working groups of employees as test groups on which 
to determine whether potential predictors are related to job perfor 
mance In other words, the procedure is very much the same os pre 
dictive validity except that the hypothesized predictors of successful 
job performance are administered to those for whom job performance 
data arc immediately available If the expected relationships occur and 
are replicated m a cross validation step, the measures are recom 
mended for administrative use in selection procedures 

There is little doubt that it is because this procedure overcomes 
the time problem (hat it became popular for developing selection m 
stfuments Yet, there are some who feel that this benefit does not com 
pensafe for the very senous disadvantages entail^, disadvantages that 
include almost all of those in the traditional model plus several others 
In addition to the fact that the concurrent validity model makes 
the same assumptions as the predictive validity model about the static 
nature of the job, the constant large influx of applicants with similar 
characteristics, and the necessity for large numbers of individuals per 
forming the same job, it also assumes the following (1) the motiva 
tional determinants of responding to a possible selection instrument 
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(such as personality tests, attitude questionnaires, etc ) are the same for 
those already on the job as for those applying for the job, and (2) 
scores on a potential predictor of job behavior are not related m any 
systematic manner to experience on the job 

Obviously, if these two assumptions did not hold, it would de 
stroy the validity of this procedure How often are they violated’ ft 
would appear hard to believe from all that we have said elsewhere in 
this book about socialization and change in work settings that attitudes 
and cognitions do not reflect organizational expenence to a great ex 
lent Similarly, when a person who is working and has union secunty is 
asked about his molisalional charactenstics it is hard to believe that 
the psychological determinants of his answers arc similar to those of a 
person who may have been out of work for several months 

A third problem associated with the concurrent validity procedure 
is a technical one Consider the situation in which an organization has 
a job category involving 40 positions but which now has 5 available 
openings Who are the 35 currently on the job’ Technically, they are a 
subgroup of those who were onguially hired for that position, diffenng 
from the 5 who left in that they remained on the job Now jf we as* 
sume that, in general, the person who stays on the job or who is not 
fired 15 more competent than the one who quits or is fired, then the 35 
now on the job would, in general, show less vanaiion in job perfor 
mance than the onginal unrestncted group of 40 If this were so, it 
would be harder to find any correlation between a predictor and job 
performance since a correlation measures the simflanty m vanation be 
tween two vanables and one of the \anables does not have much 
variation This, in turn would depress the level of the correlation to a 
level perfiaps lower than il would be if we had used it in a predictive 
validity situation 


Mechsnhms for Orgaftlzatksnat S/tlry Atiemafe 
Models for Personnel Selection 
There are two solutions to the problems we have discussed wnth 
the traditional personnel selection m^els One is to develop alternate 
approaches to the selection process, still withm the framework m which 
the organization does the decision making. The second is to develop 
mechanisms whereby organizational entry decisions are made from a 
different framework. First I want to discuss the former approach while 
later m this chapter 1 will deal with the latter 

The Moderator Variable Model 
Among the newer approaches to personnel selection that have 
gamed some adherents is one that wc mentioned briefly in our dis- 
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cussion on cultural vanaiion problems m personnel selection-the rood 
erator vanable model As stated there, this model involves the idcnti 
fication of some population characteristics by which we first divide 
some applicant population into two or more subgroups Following this 
step, we then compute predictor systems for each separate group, wuh 
the average predictive accuracy of each then being greater than if we 
used the same predictor formula over the ‘•ntire sample 
Consider the following example 

1 Variable X has been found to be correlated wuh job success for appli 
cant sample A at a level of r = 40 Vanable Z is coirelated at r « 05 

2 However sample A can be subgrouped into sample A, and sample A, 
on the basis of some other vanable say vanable Y 

3 Once we perform the subdivision indicated in step 2 we find the follow 
mg correlations with job success 

Correlation of X Correlation of Z 
WITH Jofl Success wjtw Jos Success 

Subsamplc A, 52 03 

Subsample Aj tO 48 

Vanable Y can be considered to be a successful moderator m this in 
stance 

How do we find successful moderators that can be used at the 
time of job application'^ One might find useful moderators by studying 
socially si^ificant variables of vanous kinds (e g race sex and sig 
Dificant peraonaliiy characteristics such as self-esteem) or by using 
powerful data analysis procedures to search out vanables of this na 
ture 

But do we find and use moderators in real life? Here the evidence 
IS mixed One problem is that while the moderator approach does have 
the advantage of increasing prediction accuracy it has the disadvantage 
of requinng an even larger N than the traditional model {In fact, m 
terms of having equal confidence in the stability of the results obtained 
we would need a sample size of 2N if we spin into two groups if 
we spilt into three groups and so oa) To illustrate, la Table 10 3 there 
IS a study reported with Naval samples (Kipms 1962) which support i 
the author s interpretation that his Hand Skills Test which he inter 
prets 10 be a test of motivation to persist beyond minimum standards 
should be a more effective predictor of job performance for those who 
need the motivation to succeed (low ability people) than for those who 
do not need it (high ability people) In this case intelligence or ability 
has moderated the relationship between motivation to persist and per 
formance Notice, however, the different sample sizes in the separate 
analyses 
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Table 10 3 

Conelai^onsbeiv/een aTest of Wolivalloh and Job Performance 
for Those with Differing Levels of Intelligence 


APHTUDE 

LEVEt 

PHI 

CORRELATION 

N 

High 

AM 

03 

63 

tlM 

12 

61 

NP 

(U 

S6 

OC 

n 

53 



57 

AM 

43* 

RM 

47* 

61 

NP 

39* 

61 

OC 


55 


.23^ 


AM 

J20 



122 

NP 

jj. 

117 

OC 

It** 

lot* 


Sourev D Kipim A noocognitive correlate of perforreance among lo^^er aptitude 
tnvtioJoumalo/Applied Psychol^, 1962,^tf,7e^ Copyngbt 1962byiheAnjencan 
Pjychologica] Aasocuuoa. and repr^uced by permusioR 
•SjgnJficafli bejtmd ihe 01 le»d 
^igmncani beyond the 05 level 


ATiothcr example of ihc moderaior variable approach lhal may 
have some socjal significance is Banas’s study (1964) of handicapped 
and nonhandicapped ivorXers Banas found that certain mtellectual test 
factors m the General Aptitude Test Battery differed m their ability to 
predict job performance between handicapped and nonhandicapped and 
that such differences in predictability depended on the job the person 
was 10 

On the other hand, moderators often are not found m the real 
world and when they are, their effects arc not consistent in different sit- 
uations (cf Cronbach 1975) The question is why, assuming it is not al 
ways a sample size problem, which it is not. One reason, I believe, is 
that the moderator variable is formally and logically equivalent to the 
contingency variable used in leadership theory In both cases the hy- 
pothesis IS that the correlation between two variables is different for 
different levels of a third vanable All the problems that I outlined for 
contingency theories are true here the difficulty of knowing and defin 
ing the crucial score on the contingency (moderator) vanable on an a 
pnon basis in a given situauon, their limited value (since most people 
normally fall bcMvecn the extreme scores on (he moderator), and the 
unreliability of any given finding because of statistical regression cf 
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feels You might do well at this potat to review that djscussron on con- 
tingency models Its implications for us here are that, yes, moderators 
can and do occur but they are hard to find and when they arc found, 
their practical usefulness and consistency arc questionable 


The Synthetic Validity /approach 
A charactenstic of all the approaches to personnel sclect/on that 
we have discussed so far is that they depend on relatively large num 
bers of individuals performing the same job This poses a problem for 
personnel selection m these days of specialized, hi^ level personnel m 
jobs that are evcr-chariging ‘u demands and requirements Hence, there 
has been an interest m one proposed remedy to ih/s problem, an ap- 
proach known as the synthetic validity method Consider Table IQ 4, 
which proposes a senes of dimensions of job behavior that arc appli 
cable in vanous degrees to each of 12 jobs, that is. each of the values 
listed IS a rating of the importance of chat behavior dimension for the 
job at the left Since these are specific behaviors, it should be possible 
to find specific tests or predictors that would predict dilTercnces m per 
formance on each That is, we should be able to find tests that are able 
to predict differences in performaocc on dmen$ion A. di/Terences in 
performance on dimension B. nnd so on. In order to determine if the 
test actually makes such discnminaiions, we would use cun-eni occu 
pants on each job, comparing the level of test performance of those m 
jobs m which the skill is very important with those m jobs m v,hich the 
skid is unimportant Using behavior dimension A, then, the basic logic 
IS that those who arc novr m job 12 Will e^ibit more of these behav 
lors than those jn job 4 since it is Important for perfonnance on that 
job lathis is so, scores on a predictor variable mcasunng this dimeti 
Sion would be an effective predictor of performance on job 12 
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To be more specific, assume that dimension A is verbal ability, di- 
mension B IS the personality trait of dominance, and dimension C is 
spatial ability This would suggest the following 



Verbal 

Ability 

Dominance 

Spatial 

Ability 

Manager 

9 

8 

2 

Salesman 

9 

4 

1 

Mechanic 

4 

5 

9 


If we were able to find tests that correlated with verbal performance, 
dominant behaviors, and spatial performance, the validation groups for 
which would be current members on the three jobs, we might be able 
to use these tests for selection in the following possible ways 

1 Applicant A who is high on the predictor for verbal ability but relatively 
low for dominance and spatial ability, might be selected for salesman 

2 Applicant B who is high on both verbal ability and dommance, might be 
selected for manager, and so on 

The major advantage is that, instead of developing selection m 
struments on one specific occupational group, we use se\eral occupa 
tions In other words, the problem that develops when we have only 
ten people m each occupation is overcome if we can use six or seven 
occupations, each of which has ten indniduals 

Synthetic validity assumes that dimensions can be found that ap- 
ply across a group of occupations, an assumption that constitutes its 
major problem Although there are a couple of studies which have 
shown some support gnd which indicate that this assumption might be 
met (cf Guion, 1965), these have mostly been with low level jobs 
There is as yet little evidence that enough dimensions of sunilanty can 
be found across such innovative, self-directed positions as sales man- 
ager, research director, and chief engineer, for example, to make this a 
feasible approach, and these are the \ypes of occupations that are of 
greatest concern It would seem reasonable to conclude that while this 
approach has some promise, much more needs to be done before an ac 
curate evaluation of its fruitfulness can be made 

Clinical or Judgmental Prediction 

Because the question of sample size is crucial to most personnel 
selection models and because the most difficult and important selection 
problems are the high level unique jobs (i e , those where the sample 
Size IS smallest), attention has f^ocused on clinical or judgmental pre 
dicuon methods This process involves taking measurements on a set 
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of applicants for a given position (such measnKmcms might consist of 
test data interviews, raungs from peers, superiors, and psychologists, 
^ ) and making some overall judgment about that person for the job 
The correlation between these judgments (or predictions) and some 
measure of success on the job constitutes a measure of how good that 
person s judgments are or how good a predictor he happens to be 
Judges may be psychologists, employment office interviewers, man 
agers. and so on 

There are differences between this method of combining variables 
for the purpose of predicting job performance and the purely staijslicaJ 
methods discussed earlier First, the necessity for large samples to es 
tablish a measure of the quality of the prediction system is less neces 
sary here, since what we are actually concerned with is the quality of 
the judge How good is he*^ Does he make good predictions? Estab- 
lishing a measure of quality can be done quickly, since by the time he 
makes as few as five or six predictions we can make a judgment Con 
sider the following if the probability of succeeding on a given job is 
50%, then the chance probability of making a correct prediction m a 
given case is 50% or 1/2, the chance probability of making two correct 
predictions is 1/2 x 1/2 or 1/4 or 25%. the chance probability of making 
three correct predictions is 1/2 x l/2 x t/2or 1/8 or 12 1/2%, the chance 
probability of making four correct predictions is 1/2 x i /2 x l /2 x 1/2 or 
l/I6or6 I/4%,andsoon Ifweweretogctajudgewhomadefivecorrect 
pndtetions out of five, the probability of doing this is so small that we 
would have good reason for thinking that we have a judge who is really 
good 

A second difference concerns the flexibility of the judgm-nial ap- 
proach versus the statistical procedures The latter are ngorous and fo! 
low the rules set 'Hiere arc certain formulas to be utilized and the 
numbers denved dictate what is to be done Such ngorous, cookbook- 
type procedures are, conceptually, not the bases for the clinical or 
judgmental prediction model Here the individual judge can use pre 
dictors of job behavior in any way he wants He can use one predictor 
for person 1 and another for person 2, he can reverse this later ui the 
interviewing process, he can drop one predictor completely, and so on 
All different ways of combination, simpfe and compiVx, anr et ,\tast 
conceptually possible m the judgmental prediction model 

These differences have generated a controversy for years between 
advocates of the statistical approach to prediction and advocates of the 
clinical judgmental procedure as to which is more accurate (cf Mcehl, 
1954) There is little need to go into this here except to note that the 
either-or aspect of the controversy makes little sense For one thing 
you can find support for both techniques and you can find studies in 
which neither has been supported Some time I reviewed the litera 
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ture on the prediction of manaecna! performance and found consid- 
erable support for the clinical judgmental model and less for the value 
of predictions based on the statistical model (Korman, 1968b) A 
couple of years earlier. Ghiselli (1966) found considerable support for 
the statistical model in predicting success in a variety of jobs The pat- 
tern has remained the same since then m that evidence can be found for 
the usefulness of both, with the clinical judgmental model being partic- 
ularly useful for management selection Relevant here is the v.ork on 
assessment centers, a procedure for which evidence is beginning to ac- 
cumulate 

Basically, the assessment center involves a set of judgments by 
multiple assessors (i e , psychologists and/or management personnel) of 
the potential performance of a group of cither applicants or current em- 
ployees being assessed for other, usually higher careers in the organiza- 
tion In making their judgments the assessors use a wide vanety of 
cues such as interviews, job simulation performance, psychological lest 
data, and group interaction observations, with such information usually 
gathered over several days by direct observation m a specific setting. 
Assessment centers have consistently been shown to have good valid 
ity for predicting later behavior, even when methodological problems 
have been controlled (Howard, 1974) 

To me, the cither-or argument between clinical and statistical pre- 
diction IS silly Clinical and statistical predictions are useful for differ- 
ent Situations and both need to be developed further Additionally, and 
1 suggest this primarily to the statistical advocates, there sometimes is 
simply no alternative to using a clinical prediction system, for example 
when there are only a small number of people to be selected for rather 
unique jobs There arc also the problems I mentioned earlier with the 
traditional statistical models Thus, we have to accept clinical pre 
ss a scen^iertes (tcccssscy ftw/, aa</ we rreerf fo rfevefop if fur- 
ther For one thing, we need to know more about the process itself and 
the factors that influence judgments of this nature If we knew more 
about these factors, we could, for example, develop training programs 
to overcome some of the problems and biasing effects that lead to poor 
decision making. This would help make both human and computer sun 
ulation decision making in this area more accurate 

The following list summarizes some of the findings about various 
influences on judgments m the selection situation An exammation of 
these will show that although much is known, a lot more remams to be 
determmed 



1 Inter, lewers tend to develop a stereotype of a good candidate and then 
seem lo match applicants with stereotypes (Webster, 1964) 

2 Biases are established early in the interview (Webster, 1964, Mayfield, 
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3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


9 

10 

J1 


Diirmg an interview m which ifae applicant is accepted, the interviewer 
talks more and in a more favorable tone than m an interview m which 
the applicant is rejected (Webster. 1964) 

Interviewers are influenced more by unfavwable than by favorable infor* 
msiion m'eiwfer. 1964, Rowe, 1967, MayfieM and Carlson, 1966) 

Seeing negative candidates before positive candidates wiH result in a 
greater number of favorable acceptances than the other way around 
(Rowe. 1967) 

There arc reliable and consistent individual differences between people in 
the total number of people they sec as being acceptable (Rowe. 1 963) 


Factual wntten data seem to be more important than physical appear 
ance in determining judgments (Carlson. 1967a), this increases with in* 
terviewing expenence (Carlson. t967b) 

Situational measures of behavior designed (o simulate job conditions are 
weighted more heavily than ability teats which are, in turn weighted 
more heavily than personality tests (Bray and Grant. 1966) 

Although the immediately previous job applicant has an influence on rat 
ings of the current applicant, the effect seems to be relatively small (Carl 
son 1970, Hakel, Ohnesorge, and Dunnette, 1970) 

Although individual interviewers may use the same psychological stnic 
ture for evaluating people, they may not agree on where particular mdi 
vtduals score cm the traits compnsiag the sinicture (Hake), 1971) 

An interviewee is awarded a more extreme evaluation when proceeded 
by an interviewee of opposing value (Carlson, 1970) 


Problems In Personnel Selection 


The Movement tor Equal Employment Opportunity 

A crucial problem that (hreafens the very foundation of the per- 
sonnel selection process has developed jn rreent years as a result of 
societal concern with civil nghts mailers in employment opportunities 
Basically, the dilemma stems from the following considerations 

Foci One (t is against national policy to discriminate in employment mat- 
ters on the basis of race color creed or sex 
J-Mfi .AtmnjU .loxanahlX- with the exception of various unique local 
conditions culturally disadvantaged groups score lower on achieve 
ment tests of various kinds than do cwlfuraify nondlssdvantaged 
groups (The reader should keep In mind that this Is a descriptive 
statement that does not imply any conclusions concerning the rela- 
tive importance of heredity or environment hi determining these re- 
sults ) 

As a result of these two conditions the last decade has seen an 
explosion of legal, psychological, and sociologicat micrest in (he nature 
of employment testing and the conditions tinder which il may be uu- 
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sition, one quite defensible'^ Or engage in other selection procedures 
that involve more long range community concerns such as the afiirm'i- 
tjve action programs'^ 

The term affirmative action refers basically to the demand by the 
federal government that orgamzauons take positive actions to hire mi 
nonty group members in sufficient numbers and at diverse enough lev 
els so that their representation at different levels in the organization ap- 
proaches that of their representation in the population which is drawn 
on as a labor force The penalty is the loss of whatever federal funds 
the employing organization is eligible to receive Since its implemenla 
tion, affirmative action has been a source of heated controversy for 
several reasons First, does affirmative action constitute a requirement 
for a quota system, as its opponents say, or is it a statement of goals, 
as its proponents say*^ If it is the former, it is m violation of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and Executive Order 1 1246 If it is the latter, how 
do goals differ from quotas m an operational sense*^ Second, whatever 
affirmative action is, a quota system or a goal system, docs it generate 
an acceptance of lower quality personnel as part of the intent to rn 
creasjji^y utilize minority group personnel 

There are no easy answers to these questions, partially, 1 thmk 
because of their extremel> controversial, highly political nature Many 
people feel that the questions are irrelevant, that is, that the long range 
interests of society demand that an mcreased input of minonty groups 
into organizations take place regardless of whether it is called meeting 
quotas or goals and regardless of whether there is a temporary de 
crease m the quality of organizational functioning until the people hired 
increase their competence (They do not believe the decrease would be 
permanent ) On the other hand, others claim just as vociferously that 
this constitutes a reverse form of discnmmation against majonty groups 
because no government pressure is being executed in Iheir behalf In 
addiitca tfrej' efiaur eftaf rf is tnorafiV, ecrtica/iy, and dhanciallV msane 
to deliberately tolerate lower levels of competence in our organizations 
than IS necessary Finally, they argue that it produces states of norm 
lessness and meaninglessness to explicitly inform large segments of 
our population that hard work and effort may not pay off m mcreased 
job rewards but that these rewards will be aw-arded on the basis of 
vanables over which people have no control (i e , sex, race, etc ) It is 
hard enough to build a society that can effectively control the awarding 
of illegiUmate rewards, to deliberately encourage this behavior is self 
destructive Finally, to complicate the issue further, there are the aigu 
menls that affirmative action programs have not helped the people they 
were designed to help An article in The New York Times (February 9, 
1975) reported data that integration has proceeded more rapidly with 
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out^rmative action, that ji has led to conflict, and that it has cncour 
aged self-doubt on the part of those benefiting from it 

What IS the answer'' Frankly, 1 do not think there is any There 
are good arguments to be made for both sides There js little doubt in 
my mind that without special governmental help such as aflirmative ac 
tion programs, discnmination on the basis of religion, race, and sex 
would remain unabated in many organizations, even if minonfy group 
members were equally as qualified as majority group applicants I also 
think it IS psychoiogicaUy damaging for a government to tell individuals 
explicitly that hard work and effort may not pay off in uicreased job re- 
wards The alienating effects on the individual and the eventual de- 
structive effects on the society itself would be quite harmful As a re 
suit of these good arguments on both sides, the result has been two 
predictable outcomes First, there has been continuing conflict between 
opponents and proponents of these programs with no real resolution 
and probably no prospect of such in the future Second, there has been 
overall, both because of these problems and also those discussed ear- 
lier, a decreased interest in the use of traditional personnel selection 
mechanisms Organizations just do not want to be continually mvolved 
with these difficulties Yet, it is also clear that from the viewpoint of 
the individuals mvolved, the organizations, and society, some matching 
between persons and jobs needs to lake place The question is how? I 
will discuss below some of the alternative mechanisms that might be 
used m addition to, or instead of. the traditional personnel selection ap 
preaches, after I first review two other problems that also support the 
desirability of the changes I will be suggesting. 

Ethical Questions 


Another matter of concern in the area of personnel selection as it 
has traditionally been practiced in business and industry relates to pn- 
vacy and a person’s constitutional nght not fo have to bear witness 
against himself The relevance here has to do with the use, cspecjaDy 
for executive and managenaJ selection, of personality questionnaires of 
various sorts There are two major problems with such usage First, 
these questionnaires may ask a person to describe various aspects of 
his personal hfe that have, on a face basis, only a tangential relation- 
ship to job requirements Second, such questionnaire responses often 
become a part of a person’s file in the onganization, to be used, per- 
haps. in ways that are improper and that were not intended by the orig- 


inal test administrator 

How shall one answer these cniicisms’ ftydiologisfs are by no 
means agreed, since there are vanous moral, ethical legal, and techni 
cal questions involved On one hand, most psychologists would prob- 
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ably feel that a company has a nght to inquire about a person’s per- 
sonal attitudes, since these could conceivably be related to job 
performance However, it is now legally required that such relation- 
ships be empincally established, something thit has been difficult to do 
With personality questionnaires thus far(cf Guion and Cottier, 1965) 
In addition, there is an ethical position that all job applicants who are 
given personality questionnaires should have a nght to know the results 
of these questionnaires and what the administenng psychologist will 
conclude from them In most cases, this position is adopted and earned 
out, a position that has been legally implemented by a 1974 federal 
law 

The second problem is, perhaps, not as easily resolved by the 
psychological community as is the first since this involves the ways in 
which organizations are administered While there is little doubt that al 
most all psychologists would severely condemn improper usage of psy- 
chological tests, how one controls it is a different matter Perhaps one 
way to control it is to destroy all records once their onginal purpose 
has been served While this may seem drastic, and there is not much 
chance that it would ever be accepted by the management that pays for 
these tests, nor perhaps should it since these data can contmue to be 
useful, the importance of the problem is so great (hat such a drastic so- 
lution might spur a search for somethmg more acceptable 

Social Influences on Test Performance 

A significant problem in personnel selection stems from the fact 
that lest behavior is a sample of human behavior under standardized 
conditions (Anaslasi, 1958) As such, performance on tests is subject 
to the same influences that affect performance m other areas, mcluding 
the social mfluence that we have spoken of eariier There is evidence 
that scores on psychological tests are subject to and influenced b> the 
expectancies of the lest giver, both implicit (Rosenthal, Fnedman, and 
Kurland, 1966) and explicit (Korman, 1968a) and that scores on such 
tests are predictable from the opinions of the test giver about the abili- 
ties, skills, and charactenstics of those taking the test In addition to 
such social influences, another obvious contaminating variable is that 
performance scores on a personality test arc often a reflection of the 
lest taker’s opinion of what will make him look socially desirable in the 
eyes of ihe company and/or the test giver 

The insidious problem with these social influences on test perfor- 
mances IS that these influences may be applied unknowingly by the test 
giver in a differential manner to different groups of applicants and thus 
operaie in an unfair manner An example here is that of the middle 
class test giver communicating differential expectancies to lower-class 
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test takers WhjJe there is unfortunately no research on how often such 
differential influences take place in ictual selection contCAts they prob- 
ably occur ^en enough to result m some real problems m inteipreting 
test scores There is need for research on this problem and how best to 
overcome it 


Alternative Approaches to Determining 
Organizational Entry 

If you were to look for one major vnderlyias theme in this chap 
ter 11 would be that selection in its ngid automatic in-or out form is 
decreasing in importance as an organizational improvement mechanism 
Starting from the observation that one cannot develop statistical for 
muJas for selection when sample sizes are small and when the world is 
a dynamic one we ciud in rather rapid succession other problems such 
as the vanous weaknesses of the different selection models Problems in 
clhmc discnmmation ethical questions and testing situation influences 
On test performance wuh their possible discriminatory implications are 
also very much with us 

There has been a variety of responses to this situation with one 
being a greater concern with methods for changing people and organi 
zalions We will talk about these in later chapters In addition there is 
now great interest in other methods for determining otganiational entry 
One suggestion has been to set up minimum standards for pcnonnel se 
lection and then sample randomly wuhm that pool of manpower without 
regard to affirmative action guidelines and similar considerations The 
effect of this method would be to minimize the discnmmation problems 
and throw greater reliance on training and development procedures 

In another direction there is increasing mterest id using self selcc 
tion as a basis for organizational entry decisions The idea here is to 
view this decision as one in which both the individual and the organiza 
tion attempt to see whether they can be mutually beneficial to one an 
other Although this activity is currently taking place mostly at an ex 
ecutivc or managenal level it is also being used at least to some degree 
by organizations that have hired large numbers of employees who 
could not meet normal selection standards but who nevertheless have 
become part of the organization While the process is obviously differ 
ent at the two levels the differences are mostly differences in degree 
not in kind Hence there is in both situations a concern with how 
well these individuals can be placed into the ojganjzabons How can 
they be helped to make good job and career choices? How can they 
best be counseled to make their work careers meaningful and worth 
while*’ 
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There are a number of ways in which this approach can be uti 
lized, but most common is to begin by giving the person a complete as 
sessmenl of his interests, his capabiiities. and an assessment of the jobs 
and careers available in the organization for which he meets certain 
minimum standards (In addition, if available, he would be given the re 
suits of test data showing the likelihood of his success in the different 
careers ) Within this context, he is then encouraged to choose the job 
and career he wants, with this choice quite often taking place with the 
aid of managers or trained counselors A number of major corporations 
such as IBM have recently attempted variations of this approach with 
individuals who were already employed and whose further career devcl 
opment was being encouraged In addition, there is an expenmental 
program being run by the Department of Personnel in the state of Arizona 
that has been concerned with the predictive validity for job performance 
of self esumates of ability and which seems promising,^ but definitive 
data are not as yet available 1 hope that this changes in the near future 
since the idea seems highly promising in terms of overcoming some of the 
problems of organizational entry we talked about in this chapter and some 
of the problems that are inherently involved in any hierarchical manage 
meat policy such as the traditional personnel selection process This 
alternauve assumes that, in general, the mistakes made in assuming that 
people know themselves as well as tests come to know them, and that they 
will not knowmgly choose a job that will lead to failure (and there will be 
mistakes here), will lead to fewer dysfunctional organizational and person 
nel effects than the traditional personnel selection models The validity 
of this assumption can come only from research data not from philo- 
sophical or theoretical arguments 


Developing procedures for systematizing the personnel selection 
process and maximizing its effectiveness is the area m which psychol 
ogy first made its contributions to organizational effectiveness Since 
the years prior to Worid War I psychologists have worked on tech 
mques for accurate assessment of applicants and on a methodology for 
evaluating their effectiveness This chapter outlines in considerable de 
tail a procedure known as the predicuve validity model which served 
as the optimal approach to this goal for many years Basically, it in 
volves assessment of job requirements, hypotheses as to appropriate ap- 
plicants, the testing of these hypotheses using ngorous statistical tech 
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niques, and the development of recommendations based on the results 
of the statistical analyses 

Cultural and legal changes have made this mode! somewhat less use 
ful in the last decade Among the problems are that, first, the predictive 
validity model assumes a stability of applicants and job cbaractcnsucs 
that IS increasingly less true today Crucial here also is that the increasing 
utilitation of minority group members and women m jobs that were pre- 
viously closed to them has made it more difficult to use this procedure 
because of possible differences between these groups However, it is still 
not certain how significant these differences are for developing predictors 
of job behavior Overndmg all of these considerations is the degree to 
which personnel selection procedures may be used at all, considering 
legal and cultural demands for increased minority group utilization and 
affirmative action. It is still not clear what the solution to some of these 
problems sre, particularly since the other selectna techniques deteloped 
to deal with some of these difficulties introduce other problems These 
alternate techniques include moderator vanables, the synthetic validity 
method, and judgmental prediction Future procedures governing organi- 
zational entry may involve more joint decision making by the individual 
and the organization than is the case today 
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chapter eleven 


Change in Work Settings: 

Basic Processes 


Conceptually, controlling the conditions of job entry is an organiia* 
tional improvement mechanism that mvolvescontrol of the skills, abilities, 
and attitudes that people bring into the organiiation. This is clearly not 
the only way, hossever, to effect improvcinenl. We kw also change 
peopfe once they are in the system. Change is the subject of this and 
(he next two chapters. First. I w,ifl discuss some of the basic processes 
we need to understand in devebping our Inowfedge of change in work 
settings. Following (his, I will show how these basic ideas have been 
translated into explicit change programs and what the resufts of these 
interventions have been. 


Soelallaatlon Processes Irr OrganbreUons 

Perhaps the most meaningful jxmm at which to begin any dis- 
cussion of change is to emphasize that change hi7/ late /rlaee. regord- 
/ess of whether or not espUcit programs ore introduced. Thus, one of 
the most important findings In studies of the adult personality over the 
past decade has been that, under some conditions, men and women 
change in relatively important w-ays as a function of different kinds of 
cvciyday experience, even at the adult level (cf. Mischel. 1973; Wei- 
ner. 1972; Korman. 1976). This does not mean that changes are inevi- 


!7I 
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table or that they occur quickly. 11 is clear that some individuals re- 
main pretty much the same over time regardless of experience and that 
any investigation of them at a single point in time would be a fairly ac- 
curate statement of their characteristics. One does not need lon^tudi- 
nal research for them. However, others do change and some of them 
change in rather significant ways. In other words, we can no longer as- 
sume a fixed model of trails and characteristics for these people during 
their adult lives; we have to take account of the possibility of contin- 
uing changes in their personality and altitudinal characteristics as a 
function of everyday experience in their jobs. 

Recognition of this possibility for change and an examination of 
the frequency and the conditions of its occurrence has important theo- 
retical, social, and administrative significance. It is important theo- 
retically because it enables us to develop a more adequate theory of 
work behavior; it is important in a social sense because it enables us to 
understand more fully the meaning of work as a significant social in- 
stitution in our society and the roles and functions it plays in affecting 
people and their characteristics; and it ts important administratively be- 
cause an examination of different types of work experiences and their 
effects may provide explicit guidelines for the management of organiza- 
tions as to how and what, needs to be changed in order to achieve de- 
sired outcomes. For these reasons I want to spend considerable time 
on these matters in the following pages. 

Why do Adults Change?: The Attribution Process and 
Internal-External Control 

The best place to start in this discussion is first to defend the 
proposition that these changes actually occur. After all’, aren’t people 
pretty well shaped by the age of 18 or so? For a long time psycholo- 

edsjcators, and a kft of other pcoph Ihoaght so, sad many still do. 
Yet, an increasing number now think that significant personal change at 
the adult level is much more common than we Ihou^t Why this revi- 
sion? 

First, one can hardly deny that these changes often take place, 
even if one is a psycholopst, sociolo&st. or some other type of behav- 
ioral scientist. For example, most people do not gel married with the 
intention of getting a divorce. YetJ the divorce rate in this countiy is 
about one out of three, and in some geographic areas it is considerably 
greater. Some changes must be taking place among most of these indi- 
viduals and they are all adults, at least chronologically. It is not likely 
that all of these divorces have been due to delusional thinking prior to 
maniage. A little bit closer to our concerns here arc new societal phe- 
nomena such as “male menopause ” midcareer change, and the like, all 
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reflecting significant motivational changes jn adulis of a career related 
nature Although not yet systematically understood and Imle researched 
until now, the occurrence of these phenomena and their mcamngfulncss 
can hardly be doubted 

Changes happen Why? One reason is a process called attribution 

AttnbuUon theory concerns the process by which an indivjdgaJ interprets 

events as being caused by a particular part of a relatively stable environ 

ment (Kelley, 196?, p 19J) 


The basic logic of the attribution process stems from the iheoreticaJ as 
sumption that man is motivated to attain a cognitive understanding of 
the nature of his environment and. more specifically, an understanding 
of what causes particular events ff he understands what has caused 
specific events in the past, presumably he will be able to control. b> ac 
tual intervention or by the pattern of bis choices, what will happen lo 
htm tn the future Because of this hope for control, people make altn 
buttons of reasons for events This attnbution process may then in 
turn, cause change throughout life, as the following depicts 

Behavioral Cognitive ititirpKUUQn New, revised Behavioral 
event of what took place and -♦ cognitive -* choices based on 
what caused the specific stniclure new cogjwiive 

event based on structure 

cognitive 
inierprciatiofl 
of previous 
event 


The ke) fact to keep in mind is that chance takes place because 
the causes of events cannot be observed directly and causality needs 
to be imposed on or ascribed to events by the percetvers In the area 
of behavioral events, such ascription of causes will be generally made 
either to the individual engaging in the behavior, lo the ensjronmeni, or 
to either or both under different conditions, since these are generally 
considered to be the causes of behavior within a scientific perspective 
(Heidcr. 1958) The effects on later behavior will be difTereni. depend 
mg on ‘nVwcU wttssbotvaw ss nxade 

Let us take, for example, a newly hired saleswoman who his 
done well in her ftrst month To whom or what should she dttnbuic her 
success*’ If we work out the dcnvations, wc gel some interesting pre- 
dictions If she atlnbutes the success to herself, she his a greater ex 
pectancy of achieving success in the fiiforc (since she has achieved 
s^uccess m the past because of her own efforts) and she will work 
harder because of this increased expectancy m order lo achieve in the 
future (I might note that this prediction holds regardless of one s ihco- 
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retical preference Thus, her increased expectancy might lead her to 
work harder for the values she wants, if you adopt the expectancy 
value model, or because increased performance is m balance wjlh the 
higher self-esteem that has resulted from the success she has achieved, 
if you adopt the consistency model) In addition, another result of 
attnbuting success to herself is that she will now take pnde in what she 
has done and will anticipate even greater pleasure from achievement in 
the future, since she sees it as due to her own efforts This increased 
anticipated value from achievement will increase the Iikelinood of m 
creased achievement onented behavior in the future even further 

Suppose, however, that the newly employed saleswomttn does not 
attnbute the success to herself but to external environmental influence, 
such as her supervisor, the company training program her coworkers, 
the great desirability of the product itself, and so on What happens here‘s 
One prediction is that success would not breed a greater likelihood of 
future success In fact, her later behavior would be independent of her 
previous behavior, since she would not gam increasing confidence with 
success (because she would not see the success as due to her efforts), 
and she would not learn from failure (since she would not see failure as 
her fault) As a result, management will have lost an important means of 
influencing this employee since she has not w th success, increased 
her perceived likelihood of achieving the values that management offers, 
and thus she will be less likely to try to obtain them Additionally, even 
if she attains the values being offered, they will provide her with little 
pleasure because she would not see their attainment as due to her efforts 
One implication of this theoretical analysis is that management should 
encourage attribution of the causes of behavior to personal rather than 
external causation since this would lead to more effective job behavior 
Is such an analysis supported by empincal data*^ 1 think so 

There is a considerable body of research on different reactions to 
success and failure tn sttuaUens tn »/irc/i the people beheve that the 
outcomes are due to their own efforts (as a result of expenmenlal ma 
nipulalion) and situations in which the outcomes are attnbuted to ex 
temal influences Generally, these findings show that m the former case 
success leads to increased expectancy of success in similar task situ 
ations and failure leads to decreased expectancy (Weiner, 1972, 
Phares 1973) For the external control situation these changes in ex 
pcclancj. do not occur In this case, we are more hkel> to see the oc 
currence of behavior likely to lead to failure because of failure to leam 
from experience 

When we turn to the research literature where belief m internal 
and external control has been measured by psychological scales (Rot 
ter, 1966) rather than expenmentally manipulated the findings are con 
sistcnt m that people high m belief m internal control are more Iikelj to 
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have successful vocational careers m general (Valccha. 1972) Also 
consistent with these findings is Weiner's (1972) work with achieve- 
ment motivation This starts from the same assumption that we made 
above that is. cognitive processes Intervene between the outcomes of a 
given behavioral act and later behaviors The nature of these inter- 
vening processes is that they affect the directionality and likelihood of 
later behaviors by affecting the expectancy of successfully engaging in 
these later acts and the degree of positive affect to be attached to them 
In the area of achievement behavior, Weiner proposes that sev- 
eral kinds of cognitive activities can take place as a result of a behavior 
that has led to achievement (Weiner, 1974) Most relevant is his aigu 
ment that under some conditions (eg, when the individual has a high 
need for achievement and when the social norms arc appropriate), the 
individual is more likely to attribute success to his own efforts When 
this happens, the person is likely to keep achieving because of the fol 
lowing process 


Success -* 
experience 


Attnbution 
of success^ 
to oneself 


Augmented pride 
in accomplishment 


Increased probabHity 
of achievement 
behavior 


How well does Weiner's approach account for the data? He has re- 
viewed considerable research, both his and others and the evidence, 
while not always consistent, is strong (Weiner, 1972, 1974) In addi 
lion, besides his own specific hypotheses, hw work supports the posi 
tion that significant mofivaiiomJ processes do change over lime and 
that the internal-external attribution vanabfe may influence the direction 
of those changes 

In fact, T have been so impressed with the major thrust of these 
findings and their significance for organizational behavior (where the 
concept of inicmal-extemal control is so important) that I have tried to 
develop an expanded version of the theoretical model I proposed ear- 
lier. one that incorporates some of these considerations In this ex- 
panded version I base, while keeping the basic form of that framework 
(because I (funk it has been gcnecally sapponed). tned to take account 
of this concept of atinbuiion as an influence on changes m motivation 
Another reason I am suggesting this extension is that the ongmal hy- 
pothesis 1 proposed predicts that high self esteem people will develop 
increasingly high self-esteem because of the patiern of ihcir choices, 
while those who have low selfesteem will develop lower self-esteem 
Similarly, those who exhibit high creativity will become even more ere 
ative, those with low aggression will become even fees aggresiive, and 
so on On reflection, I think there « someibingwrong with this corcep- 
tion People do change over lime tmd sometimes radically Not all sue 
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cessful people become increasingly successful and not all failures fail 
increasingly Sometimes, people who were once achievers become less 
so, those who were once aggressive become less so, and we do get 
flashes of creativity, at times, from people from whom wc least expect 
It The question is why? Can wc ascertain the types of conditions or 
factors that lead to these changes? If wc can, we would be able to un- 
derstand, and perhaps influence, both those factors leading to the de- 
cline of career success once success has been attained and those fac- 
tors that lead a person to respond constructively to failure Similarly, 
we might also influence the course of creative behavior and aggression 
as these behaviors might change over time, and so on 

Since 1 do not think that the framework ! proposed earlier, useful 
as It IS, can account for these processes, some type of revision is nec- 
essary My proposal is that change (or the lack of it) results from the 
extent to which one’s personality generates choices that are similar to 
those encouraged by environmental influences to which one is subject 
and which may change over time If the environmental influences are 
different, 1 predict that changes in behavior reflecting these influences 
will also take place If the environmental influences arc consistent, 
there will be no change 

To be more concrete, let u$ start from the basic assumption that 
individuals who are high in self esteem and/or who are m nonhierarchi- 
cal organizations are more likely to be internally controlled in their at 
tnbutions (both Pharcs 1973 and Weiner 1972 have reported consid 
erable evidence in support of this assumption) These individuals are 
more likely to attribute the results of both their behavioral outcomes 
and the behaviors of others to the individuals mvolved than to external 
forces (e g , leadership factors) On the other hand, for those who are 
low in self esteem and/or who arc m hierarchical organizational environ 
TnwtVs, opposite avuibmionai tendencies wou)d occur, that is, they would 
attnbute the causes of events to external factors I would suggest the 
following outcomes would then occur under the three possible situations 
m organizational settings 

condition a 

Contemporary organizational influences are not salient An mdi 
vidual who is high m self-esteem, value for others, and belief m a van 
able world as relatively persisting personality and attitudinal character 
istics will attnbute the outcomes of his behavior to himself, to the 
extent that situational environmental influences are not greatly salient 
at the time, the results of successful task achieving behavior will then 
be 


I increased self esteem (since the success is due to bimselO 
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2 


3 


jncr^ed value for olhers (smce the positive feedback from others 
result of nis own behavior is due lo bunseJl) 
increased belief that the vnorld can be changed (smcc change has 
curred and the individual attributes it to hintself) 


as a 

oc 


The results of unsuccessful behavior wtll be 

1 redoubled effort for success (because he has vitriated personal and social 
norms for success and it is due to the selO 

2 redoubled effort for positive affect from othen (because he has violated 
personal and social norms for positive affect with others and it is due to 
the self) 

3 redoubled effort for meaningful change and development (because he has 
Violated personal and social norms for meaningful change and deveJ 
opment and it is due to the self) 

Individuals who are low in self-esteem value for others, and re- 
ceptivity to change are more likely to attnbuie their behavior to ex 
temal influences Hence we would expect to see mirror images of the 
above behaviors for these individuals The results of svccesstul task 
achieving behaviors would be 

1 no increase m self-esteem (since the success n due to oihen e g. lead 
ership and not the self) 

2 no increase in value for others (since the positive affect from others is due 
to others and not the selO 

3 no increase m acceptance of the possibility that change can occur (since 
the change has been controlled by others) 

The results of unsuccessful behavior will be as follows 

1 unsuccessful behavior will be accepted as appropnaie (since cxiernal in 
fluences are responsible) 

2 behavior involving negative affect with others wiH be accepted (since ex 
temal influences are responsible) 

3 behavior involving lack of growth and development will be accepted 
(since external influences are responsible) 

To summanze I suggest that in condmoo A behavior remains 
relatively stable over time because of the belief sysiems of ihe individ 

oaJ the attnbutional processes indicated and the lack of any sahent or 

ganizational influences to counteract these effects. 
condition b 

Contemporary organizational irtfluences are salient and consistent 
Hith belief system Condition B is an amplificaucm of condition A in 
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that the environmental influences operate lo reinforce the behavior pat- 
terns influenced by the preexisting personality dispositions In other 
words this is the situation in which a high self-esteem individual finds 
himself in a nonhierarchical organization and a low self esteem person 
finds himself m a hierarchical system Since these environmental van 
ables have effects on behavior similar to the preexisting personality 
pattern, the outcomes are the same as under condition A, only more so 
(since two sources of influence are operating) 


condition c 

Contemporary organizational influences are salient and inconsis- 
tent Mith belief system It is under this condition that attitudes and be 
havior will change over time The mechanism through which this would 
operate is that as a particular environmental influence increases in sa 
hence relative to the influence of the individual's preexisting person 
ahty and belief system, there are accompanying changes in both the be 
lief system of the individual (as a function of the social influence and 
social reality) and also changes m the attnbutional processes used 
Since the environmental influence here would be opposite to that of the 
belief system (e g , the high self esteem person would be in a hier 
archical setting and/or the low self-esteem person in a nonhierarchical), 
I would predict an eventual change m the individual from his ongmal 
belief system to one reflecting the environmental influence, if the latter 
IS strong and persistent enough Behavior would then change in order 
to be consistent with that influence, as that influence became inter 
nalized by the individual into his belief system 

To illustrate this process more fully, consider the following (using 
the relationship between self esteem and achievement as one illustra 
tion) 

case / 

When the organization, occupation, and/or work culture encour 
ages hierarchical and external control, and achievement success has oc 
curred the leaders who helped in the career success (e g., parents, 
teachers, manager, etc ) become more valued as a result of the ten 
dency of both the individual and the social influences around him (in 
eluding (he leadership) to attribute the causes of the successful behav- 
ior to these external influences and the rewards and punishments they 
control This leads to the growth of persona! attitudes and values favor 
ing hierarchical systems of authority (after all, they have been respon 
sible for success) Once developed it is predicted that these attitudes 
lead to failure because, with increased favorability of attitude to author- 
ity, there will be increased exposure and acceptance of hierarchical 
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systems and hierarchical systems lead to low self-esteem lit this way 
a high selfesteem person who succeeds may eventually become a non 
achiever (and a low self esteem individual who achieves in some con 
text and might have continued to achieve does not do so) 


When failure occurs, and there are prevailing social standards for 
achievement, and when the environment encourages both nonhierar 
cbical thinking (tc, positive self evaluation) and the attnbution of 
causes for behavior to internal causes, I would predict that this positive 
self-evaluation and internal attnbution will lead eventually to higher self- 
evaluation (and, consequently, higher achievement) For the low self 
esteem person who has failed and has not met social standards for 
achievement, the fact that he is encouraged and socialized to evaluate 
himself positively m this environment will fead him to explore new 
kinds of behavior Eventually, this will result m greater success than 
that resulting for the onginal low self-esteem induced behavior This 
success will, m turn, lead to a higher valuation of self (because of the 
tendency to attnbute the success to the selO and the eventual perfor 
mance of behaviors that would be appropnate to achieving career suc- 
cess For the high self-esteem person, the failure Is also perceived as 
due to the self (because of the tendency by the self and others to use 
internal attribution in interpreting their behavior) Since both the belief 
system and the environment also encourage high self esteem as well as 
internal attribution, the reaction to the failure will be increased motive 
tion to seek successful outcomes 

Overall, then, if we consider conditions A, B, and C together, I 
am hypothesizing a set of processes whereby sometimes success breeds 
success and sometimes it breeds failure Similarly, failure sometimes 
breeds failure and, sometimes, success /n this way, we may be able lo 
account both for the fact that people may change as a function of ev 
eryday expencnce and that, sometimes, successful people become un 
successful and, somclimes. unsuccessful people become successful 

Js there research evidence for these proposals? Not much as yet. 
However, there is some that comes from studies conducted in other 
contexts by a number of different mvcstigatws and their results arc 
consistent with these general propositions, as Table 1 1 I indicates De 
spite this general favorabauy. however, much more research is needed 
before we come to any firm conclusions on these hypotheses In addi 
lion, 1 want to note that some data already exist that may be inconsistent 
with what I have proposed hfamcek and Mettee (19721 have found in 
a laboratory study that mtcmal-conlrol subjects are more likely to ac 
cept failure than those of external control Reconciliauon of these find 
mgs With the data m Table 1 1 I is clearly necessary 
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Table 11 1 

Summary of Evidence Relating to Longitudinal Model of Work 
Behavior 

BASIC riMDlNGS INVESTIGATORS 


1 Low self-esteem subjerts who denied a soaal manipula Pepitone, Faucheaux, 
non aimed at inducing low self-esteem do better at a Moscovici.CesaBianchi, 
later task than those low self-esteem subjects who did Magistieih, and lacono (1969) 
not protest the manipulation 

2 Low self-esteem boys who were held m high esteem by Coopersmiih (1967) 
their peers and teachers had greater achievement and 

self improvement moUvaiion than those low self-esteem 
boys who did not have high ratings from their peers and 
teachers 

3 Individuals from backgrounds encouraging belief in TiffanyandTiffany(1973) 
control os er one’s life react more corutructtvcly to stress 

situations than do those coming from backgrounds 
encouraging pow erlessness 

4 The mote hierarchical a society (in terms of economic Bass and Frankc (1972) 
inequality), the more members of that society will en 

dorse approaches to leadership that involve mistrost of 
individu^ and the need to manipulate them tn a political 
manner 


5 Individuals of high external control ate more likely to Coodstadt andHjelle(1973) 
utilize hierarchical traditionally authontanan forms of 

leadership than those of high internal control 

6 Individuals who behese in persona] control of behaviw Weiss and Sherman (1973) 
outcomes expend more effort on sundar tasks subsequent 

to failure than do those who believe in external control 
of behavior outcomes 

7 Individuab who have performed tasks for money in the Deci (1972) 
past are less likely to perform tasks in the future when 

money is withdrawn than those who have rot perfonned 
tasks for money tn the past 


1 might note also that this extension of the theory to account for 
changes m work behavior has considerable relevance for a number of 
other matters that are discussed m this book Each of the hypotheses 
listed below is predicted by this model and is discussed elsewhere, with 
the evidence for the first two more compelling at this point than for the 
last Work needs to be undertaken on this last hypothesis (which is of 
considerable interest today) 

Hypothesis One Organizational development programs designed to in 
crease task success which include fhe acfive parfic/paf/on of the in- 
dividuals involved, even i( these individuals have not been successful 
in the past will be better in the long run than the exclusive use of 
expertise without contribution from the people involved 

Hypothesis Two The introduction of management practices designed to 
match the preferences of individuals will lead to satisfaction In the 
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5m ‘5®. ‘® performance lhal ex 

acerbates differentia! motivation toward high and low achievemen} 
stemming from original personality predispositions I would predict 
tnai to PTOvide authoritarian leadership for those preferring It would 
Increase their satisfactions on a short range basis but minimize their 
performances in the long run In addition their satisfaction would 
also eventually decrease as they fail to meet societal standards for 
aenfevement However them dissatisfaction would not be as great as 
that of the high self esteem individual who failed to achieve 


Hypothesis Three The more an individual has used extrinsic rewards (e g 
money) controlled fay leadership figures as a entenon for self eval 
uation and has attributed bis reasons for behavior fo these external 
control mechanisms the more the following are hkely to occur (IjHe 
will come to view himself as being conlrolJed by others he will see him 
self as an unworthy individual Incompetent and without the con 
tidence to influence his own fate (le be will develop low self es 
teem) with this being Independent of his actual degree of success In 
achieving these extrinsic values For this reason I would predict that 
phenomena such as middle age apathy (eg male menopause) and 
lack of work involvement are as likely to occur with materialistic sue 
cess as with materialistic failure (2) He wiU see himself as unworthy 
of rewards In general intrinsic and extrinsic and will not be moti 
vated to attain them (I e he will develop low self esteem) (3) He will 
becorr'e alienated from his feelings emotions and values and will 
not use them as a guide to his behavior in determining the choices 
he makes and the degree to which he will be satisfied with the out 
comes of his choices (i e he will develop tow self esteem) 


Why Do Adults Change? Post Behavioral Valuation 
Familiarization and Other Processes 

Although attributiort processes and the internal-external control 
vanable arc significant in helping us to understand the manner m which 
work behavior may charge as a result of everyday work experience 
you should nof fhmk that these are the only factors involved There are 
several other psychological phenomena that need to be considered 

One of the most important of these other processes stems from a 
theory I discussed extensively earlier in this book the theory of cogni 
live dissonance If you look back, you wUI sec that a very important 
part of the theory is that it predicts attitude change as a result of Ihe 
interpretation of one’s previous behavior In g'^neraJ, the less that one’s 
previous behavior can be justified rationally (eg, personal preference, 
external justification etc ) the more one’s attitudes change toward jus 
bfying previous behavior On the other hand the more that it can be jus 
tified the less attitudes change To illustrate individuals m an organi 
zation arc less likely to develop favorable atutudes toward the job if 
they have been overpaid than if they have been underpaid (at Iwst on 
an hourly basis) Surpnsmg as it may seem you will recall that there is 
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onsiderable evidence for jusi such a prediction Dissonance theory, 
hen, also postulates an individual who (1) behaves at time I as a func- 
lon of needs and cognitive structures, (2) interprets the results of his 
behavior as a function of certain personal and social innuences, (3) in- 
corporates his interpretations into his cognitive and attitudmal struc- 
tures, and (4) behaves at time 2 as a result of this new psychological 
structure I might note, however, that as in the study of motivation, 
there is controversy over the cflects of external justification m in- 
fluencing change in attitudes Significant here is the work of Breer and 
Locke (1965) who predict that changes in attitude as a result of work 
expenence are positively related to the amount of reward associated 
with that expenence The basic logic of their position can be summa- 
nzed as follows 

In any task situation certain patterns of behavior wDl have greater re 
ward value than others By virtue of the reinforcing quality of task out 
comes these particular forms of behavior wiU have a better chance of 
being emitted than others At the same time individuals working on the 
task can be expected to respond cognitively (through apprehending the 
instrumental nature of the acts) caiheucally (by developing a positive at 
tachment to this behavior), and evaloatively Oiy defining such behavior 
as legiUmate and normally desirable) 

Source Brw P and E. A Locke Task expenence as a tourve of attitudes (Home- 
wood UL £>orsey Press 1965) p 15 


Breer and Locke also hypothesize that, through a process of m- 
duction, the beliefs, preferences and values are generalized laterally to 
other similar tasks, and vertically in terms of level of abstraction- Lat- 
eral generalization may be illustrated as follows A group performs a 
task successfully If the members of the group think that being in the 
group helped to achieve task success, the above theory suggests that 
each should develop positive attitudes toward collective behavior and 
woikmg in groups m other work situations Vertical generalization pro- 
ceeds from the specific to the abstracL Thus, if an individual develops 
a positive altitude toward working m groups, he will generalize this so 
that collective behavior becomes desirable not only in work, but m life 
overaU. Smce there is considerable support for these arguments (cf. 
Goodman and Baloff. 1968, Goodman and Theodore, 1973,Tefft, 1971), 
1 think there will eventually have to be a reconciliation between this 
and dissonance theory Later m this chapter I wffl suggest some possi- 
bilities m this area. 

Stemmmg from a different theoretical perspective there is the 
work of McClelland (1965), who has been actively en^ed m devel 
oping programs designed to change adult achievement motivation 
(McClelland and Wmler, 1969) As the theoretical underpmning for 
this work, he has used his famDianzation hypothesis, which states that 
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we are motivated to approach those outcomes that are moderately dis 
crepani from previous outcomes and avoid those outcomes that are 
greatly discrepant This hypothesis predicts that the motivational pro 
cesses of adults may change as a function of their work expenence for 
example, any stimulus that becomes more famibar on the basis of expe 
nence, up to a point, becomes a source of positive motivation Oppo- 
site predictions would be made for those stimuli that become mcreas 
inly unfamiliar 

As the final evidence we will cite for the argument that people 
may change simply as a function of everyday work cxpencnce, there is 
a separate body of literature from personality theory that has led to 
such conclusions as the following (Mischel, 1973) 

Response patterns even tn highly similar situations ohen fail lo be 
strongly related Individuals show far less cross situational consistency 
in their behavior than has been assumed by trail slate theones Even 
seemingly trivial situational differences may reduce correlations to zero 
Activities that are substantially associated with aspects of intelligence 
and with problem solving behavior— litre achievement behaviors cogni- 
tive styles response spe^-tend to be most consistent (Mische) 1968 
pp 177 and 233) 

Mischel has suggested on the basis of these conclusions that per 
sonality might best be viewed as a function of individuals' ex 
pectancies, subjective stimulus value, and other variables that may 
change as a function of expenence Pricing his argument wiihm an 
overall context, we obtain a view of man as a flexible changing mdivid 
ual reflecting continuing interactions with his environment a picture 
that IS, of course, highly consistent with the argument 1 have proposed 
here 


Occupational Socialization and Conformity 

One more question on this subject of change as a fonciion of ev 
eryday work expenence which I Ihmk is important to bnng in here 
concerns the nature of any general processes operating m most work 
settings, independent of the effects of any specific job expenence More 
exactly, the question that interests me here is whether the process of 
change as a result of organizational and work socialization operate, in 
general, to produce confoimity to a specific norm and increasing homo- 
geneity of thoughts attitudes, and behaviors 

At one level the answer is obviously no After all, wc all know 
doctors who differ from one another, managers who differ from one an 
other, and so on However, the question is not all that simple For one 
thing there clearly might be pressure toward conformity in a work set 
ting that some can resist but most cannot It would be impon^t for us 
to know this, both from the viewpoint of pressures on individuals and 
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from a societal perspective In addition, it is important to know this 
from the organizational perspective since increasing conformity gencr 
ates an eventual incapacity to deal with problems that may confront 
those working in a changing, dynamic society 

When does conformity result in response to general socialization 
processes in the work setting and when doesn’t it? At the current time, 
we have little research m this area, although we do have some theo- 
rizing It may be argued (and there is some evidence) that conformity 
to an occupational norm may be a function of anticipatory socializa 
tion, that IS, modeling yourself on the perceived charactenstics of the 
occupation prior to actually entenng it In this case the result would be 
high homogeneity of attitude, thought, and feelings of people m a spe- 
cific occupation or work setting, but it uould not be a function of work 
expenence (cf Rokeach, Miller, and Snyder, 1971) Yet, it is doubtful 
that anticipatory socialization is the whole answer Longitudinal re 
search m a work setting has shown some increasing conformity pres- 
sures (cf Hinnchs, 1972) 

Schein (1971) has suggested hypotheses as to when socialization 
in the direction of increased conformity will take place and although 
the evidence for his framework is not great, there are some data for it 
A major advantage also is that it does provide some possible direction 
for further research Schein’s hypotheses are as follows 

1 Acceptance of organizational norms occurs primarily as a person moves 
up or down in the hierarchy or as that individual becomes part of the m 
side group m the organization, t e . as he becomes an insider or part of 
the system However movement from one type of work to another in 
volvcs changes in skills and abilities, rather than concern with orgamza 
tional norms and values 

2 Acceptance of and conformity to norms will be greatest as a person ap- 
proaches a lime when fie wiff move higher m the hierarchy or become ac 
cepted into the group at a higher level and immediately after he makes 
the passage 

3 In general acceptance of orgarizational norms will occur more early in a 
career and innovation will take place later However both can occur at 
all times 

4 There will be a tendency to conform only to demands relating to factors 
that the individual feels are important if he feels free to leave the work 
setting. If he feels committed to the work situation so that he cannot 
leave it, he will conform to most demands significant or not 


Strategies for Change 


The fact that change in individual charactenstics takes place as a 
result of work expenence for the reasons that I have indicated has an 
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imporUMt ,mpI.cat,on for the design of change programs m norl set 
Ungs It makes it useful to distinguish between two d STercni stntccies 
for designing change programs One is the approach mvolvmg the ap- 
propriate use of incentives and the other involves the control apoh 
cation and mampulalion of work expenen<.e rather than allowing it to 
occur Without direct influence The two frameworks arc not antiihetical 
(and actually are complementary) but it is useful to distinguish be 
tween them because they suggest different types of behavior that may 
be used to influence change 


Type I Incentive Maniputat on 
The first type of change strategy which we wafl call Ty-pe 1 in 
volves changing people by rewarding those behaviors that arc desired 
and not rewarding those that arc not wanted Also called an incentive 
manipulation strategy this change approach can openie in two ways 
First U may affect directly the behaviors involved and the likelihood of 
their occurrence In addition it can affect the later behaviors of the in 
dividuals by influencing their attitudes and motives as a result of the 
secondary reinforcement process By secondary rcinforccm*nt we 
mean that as a specific type of behavior is rewarded those stimuli that 
occur at Ihe same lime as the behavior become viewed more positively 
These changes in attitude toward specific objects as a result of this 
association will then m turn alfect later behavior 

Type I change strategy may be utilised by either reward ng the 
behaviors of the individual directly or by having him ohserve the be 
htvior of others Through such ofaserv ition the individual comes also 
to learn what behaviors arc likely to be rewarded and to develop posi 
tivc altitudes toward those objects associated with the rewarded bchav 
lors As I said earlier in the discussion on aggression this observational 
learning framework has been called social learning theory 

To summarue the basic logic of the Type I change strategy is that 
wc change behavior by shaping it through rewards and then we main 
tain it through basically similar mechanisms Incddition the objects as 
sociated with the rewards come to be valued through secondary rem 
{orcement and these new valuations also serve to direct the future acti 
vitics of the individual l^iusnow look at some of the cond lions under 
which this approach is most elfeciivr 

the iwporra/tce of remforcemenl 

Integral to Type 1 change as we have discussed it here is the 
concept of reward or to be more technival positive remforrenrnt 
One fiet is eminently clear behavior that fa positively rtinforcrd that 
M one which IS followed by a satisfvang state of affairs tends to be rr 
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The Social Learning Theory Framework 


Individual Views TheserclaiKMwhipsatre 

relationships between learned as a result of 

the behavior of certain those perceptions • 

individuals (e £ , 

executives) and out 

comes of the behaviors 

(i e .the degree to which 

the behavior IS 

rewarded) 


After Itfarning the relationships 
brtwetfl these behaviors and their 
outcomes, he engages in behaviors 
which, a ccordmg to these learned 
cognitions, will enable him to achieve 
hisdesiredoutcomes (For example. if 
he wishes to achieve organizational 
success and he sees that the president 
of the company behaves in a certain 
way in order to achieve sucesi, he ts 
likely to behave m the same manner ) 

The eventual development of 

1 learned behavion that lead to 
desired outcomes 

2 increased value for the stimuli and 
objects associated with the rewarded 
behaviors as a result of secondary 
reinforcement pr ocessa 


"Research has by now fairly weQ establuhed that contigtnty is a surncient condition for 
learning that two stimuli are associated, reward u not necessary (Korotan, 1974) 


pealed This siatemenl, known as the empincal law of effect, is agreed 
upon by most laymen as only common sense Despite such agreement, 
however, and the fact that it seems to lead to a clear practical implica^ 
lion that ihe way to develop effective change programs is to positively 
reinforce people for changing, the actual implementation of this prin- 
ciple has by no means been this easy in the everyday world of work. 
There are at least two reasons for such difficulty 

First, It is apparent that whal constitutes a satisfying state of af- 
fairs for one person may not constitute a satisfying stale for another, 
hence, what will constitute a positive remforcement for one person may 
not for another Second, the manner and structure m which reinforce- 
ment IS provided dunng the change process affects later behavior very 
differently Most significantly, there is a highly consistent research find 
ing that if we do not remforce every new (changed) behavior but in- 
stead reinforce only a portion of them, the new behavior will be much 
more likely to be continued without reinforcement (i e , it will be much 
more resistant to extinction) than if the behavior bad been positively 
TtmfoTced moTc fiequent)> dunng the change process This puzzling 
phenomenon has proved a constant embarrassment both to those iheo- 
nsts who accept a simple remforcement theory of change and to those 
businessmen who argue that psychology and the other behavioral 
sciences have never provided anything but a repetition of the obvious 
The latter aspect is particularly significant for those interested w prac- 
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tical qucslions since a moment's reflection will cijclicale that the partial 
reinforcement phenomenon can have enonnous implications for organi 
^tion^ performance The reason for ibis is ibai a behavior developed 
through pamal reinforcement will continue fo be perfonned, even 
though It may become inappropriate, undesired. and not posiUvely rein 
forced by those in a position to give reinforcements 

If this discussion of partial reinforcement is making you think that 
using positive remforcemcni to change people {a key component of the 
Typf I strategy) is not as easy as it seems at first glance, this is only 
the beginning There are other problems, and though they are not fata] 
(o the approach, they do Indicate that we need to go slowly Consider the 
following three difficulties in applying this method 

First, incentives may lose their efiectiveness over tune, sometimes 
when we least expect if The reason for this is that we adapt to the m 
ccniive and it loses its ability to stimulate us (You will remember here 
our earlier discussion of aciivaiion-arousal theory and its prediction 
that we adapt to stimuli so that they do not arouse us Somewhat the 
same process is involved here ) The problem is that we need a way of 
knowing and predicting beforehand when this adaptation process mil 
occur so that we can control for it m our planning of the change pro 
grom Unfortuniteiy, however, such knowledge is not yet m our pos- 
session 

Second, sometimes the effectiveness of one incentive is infiuenced 
by the presence of another As I said m an earlier chapter, the effect of 
increasing incentive payments for performing a particular task wiU of 
ten depend on whether or not the task is already perceived as leading 
to the possibility of promotion If if is. the tnertased oppoi^vmty to 
make money may have httJe effect on behavior In fact, n is even con 
ceivabJe that the increased incentive will have a boomerang effect and 
the overall influence on behavior will be negative A good example of 
this comes from an extensive senes of studies on how increasing in 
cenlivcs influenced the likelihood of choosing a Naval career Basi 
cally. it was found that more was not better In fact, m many cases it 
was just the opposite m that as incentives were added, (he likelihood of 
choosing a Naval cateei dmwmshed <cf Frey, et at. 1974) The re 
searchers offered as possible explanations the view that the increased 
incentives were perceived as weijmtable (in eiiher a personal or social 
sense) or as an attempt at bribery, thus violating one s sense of per- 
sonal freedom Whatever the reason, and both might be valid, the point 
IS that a straightforward utilization of the Type I change logic resulted 
m outcomes opposite to those that would be expected 

Third one last complication I want to mention is that for some 
people the promise of reward for performance has little effect because 
they believe that their behavior is not under their control The mdivid 
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uals to whom we are referring are the external-control individuals of 
whom we spoke earlier. To offer these people a reward for certain 
types of behavior is obviously not going to do much good over the long 
run if they don’t see their behavior as being under their control It is 
paradoxical and indicative of the fascination of this field that a clear 
implication here is that the more that management exerts external con- 
trol over their employees in order ‘to influence behaWor, the less actual 
influence they will have. 

Let me not belabor the point 'much further. Type I change 
strategy uses positive rcinforcers to influence behavior. At one level, 
this approach makes a great deal of sense and, also, has a great deal of 
cultural and lay support Furthemiore, there is no question that it can 
and should be used, at least under some conditions. The point I have 
tried 10 make here is that the application of this approach involves far 
more questions than appear on the surface. 

One provocative theoretical question is how to reconcile some of 
these characteristics of reinforcement with the theoretical framework 1 
proposed earlier. There are two .ways I can do this. One way concerns 
the more-is-not-bcUer finding mentioned above. The framework I pro- 
posed predicts that for any given population there will be some point at 
which the reward becomes too much. Hence, the finding that more is 
not better is consistent with this proposal. In addition, 1 think 1 can 
also reconcile the framework with the partial reinforcement phenome- 
non when the change situation involves the learning of skills. Let us 
first assume that when a person is (old he is correct, this constitutes a 
form of social evaluation. Eventually, continual reinforcement becomes 
incorporated into the self-concept as a type of positive evaluation 
through the mechanism of secondary reinforcement. Since it is such 
positive sclf-cv'aluation that I postulated as being one of the key de- 
terminants of performance motivation, it is logical to conclude that in- 
creasing reinforcement is a mechanism for increasing learning and, 
eventually, performance after learning. Hence, as Table 1 1.3 shows, in- 
troducing reinforcement as part of the training conditions will generally 
serve as a facilitating influence on both learning and later performance. 
Furthermore, the more frequent the rcmforcemcnl during the learning, 
the better. 

the importance of feedback 

A second condition that research shows to be important if a Type 
I change strategy is to be effective is chat outcomes are facilitated by 
the provision of knowledge of results, or feedback. A person’s perfor- 
mance is facilitated by the extern to which he knows the outcomes of 
his behavior. 
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Table 113 

Inlluence of Reinforcement Schedules on Self Evaluation and Performance Motivation 


PERIOD WHEN LEARNED 
RESPONSESARENO 
LONGER APPROPRIATE 

LEARNING POSTLEARNINO ANDWHENTHEYWILL 

PERIOD PERFORMANCE PERIOD NOTBERE NfORCED 


Case A Hihffequeney 
ofbcins told 
you trecor 
reel durtOR 
die learning 
period 


Hlghsetf-per 
enved com- 
petence in 
the area 


CtseB Low frequency Lowtelfper 
ofbelngtotd ceivedeom 

youareeor peicncein 

reel during the area 

the learn ng 
period 


iligh dee re to teek out ntuatiom 
where the ind vidual will 
attain value and reinforcement 
dnee these are appropn 
ale and in balance for 
him hghseek ng out of or 
garuzailonally appropriate 
hehavorstnceiheyare 
reinforced 

Low desire to teek out t tuatbns 
where theind vidualwill 
auainvalueand reinforcement 
sneeihese are not at 
appropriate or nbal 
ance forhm lessteeklng 
outoforgania erullyap- 
pr^nate behaviert i e 
tho« wh eh are re nforted 


Dropping out of learned 
responses when they are 
not reinforced 


Reten on of learned 
responses even though 
they may new be incor 
reel and not re nforced 


Whv IS this? On= answer is obvious A person canuol P'*™ 

coireo. response unle« he. s~^~^ 

Wise he of results provides a sense of reinforce 

desenbed above However 

serves as an diMrelical rationale why this should be 

*r.„ted""an eapenmen. by Chapauis (.964) has east senuus doubt 
on the Ecncral usefulness of this hypothesis 

massed ^ ersus distributed practice 
How should 

uled when the change p g breaks in between (distnbuted)? 

once (massed) or f P“f^ „tl)or study both fur i.s Iheo- 

SilSSS”^ Itself easily to vanous pmcncal ma 

™“'Fh long time .1 was generally .hough, .ha. dismbu.cd pracuce 
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was more effective' than massed. However, recent research has begun 
to cast doubt on the generality of this finding and it now appears that 
the answer depends on a number of other variables such as the amount 
of material to be learned and its meanrngfulness. The following con- 
elusions appear to be the safest that can be made at this time: 

1. The harder the material to be learned, the greater the advantage of dis- 
tnbuted practice over massed practice. 

2, The less meaningful the material to be learned, the greater the advantage 
of distnbmed practice over massed practice. 

* ?. The less the ability of the trainee, the greater the advantage of distrib- 
uted practice over massed practice. 

wnole versus part learning 

When the change program involves teaming, should all the mate- 
rial be presented at once, or should a step-at-a-time approach be used? 
As a condition possibly affecting the learning process (which is also 
easily susceptible to practical change), this has been the subject of con- 
siderable research. The results have ^en inconclusive here, too, since 
the answer depends on other conditions. In general, these conditions 
are such that it is most advantageous to use the whole rather than a 
part-learning procedure when (1) the trainee is highly competent, (2) 
the training is distributed rather than massed, and (3) the material is 
highly organized and difficult (Bass and Vaughan^ 1967). To the extent 
that these conditions do not hold, it is probably best to use a part- 
icaming procedure, at least in the beginning stages. 

Type 2: Environmental Manipulation 

Environmental manipulation as a change strategy is the deliberate, 
explicit use of the change processes discussed under the category of 
socialization in the work setting. Thus, if we take any kind of leadership 
policy of practice (c.g., technological change, budgetary practices, etc.), 
institute it, and keep it in force over a period of lime, some people will 
change in some way their attitudes, cognitions, and behavior as a result 
of these environmental manipulations and the processes djscussed in the 
first pari of this chapter. 

'nicoretically and philosophically there arc an infinite number of 
vrays in which an environment may be manipulated in order to foster 
change. Practically, though, only a relatively small number of strategies 
for manipulating environments have been tried In real work sellings. 
Below 1 will outline several of these and in the nextehapter I will discuss 
(hem more completely. After this discussion I think you will see why it is 
relatively easy to defend the position that Type II as a change strategy 
has great potential. 
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One tand of Type 11 change strategy is the structunng of group 
support for new kinds of behavior Such smctunng has the effect of 
decrcasms the anxiety attached to the new behaviore, thus making it 
mon hkely that it will occur A good example of this type of applicauon 
ts T-group or sensitivity training. 

A second Type II change strategy is providing increased exposure 
to a particular stimulus and thda increasing famihanly with iL This has 
several effects First, the increased exposure to the object enables the 
individual to develop coping strategics relevant to that object which he 
might not have had pnor to the exposure Second, the Increased familiar 
ity makes the stimulus less anxiety provoking and therefore, more likely 
to serve as a source of positive attraction An example of this is McCIell 
and 8 need achievement training a program meniioned earlier 

A third Type II strategy is anticipating the occurrence of and 
accepting the inevitability of negative outcomes The logic of this type 
of environmental manipulation stems from the belief that effective be 
havior depends on the development of a veridical cogniiive stmeture 
concerning the nature of the world Since the world in which we live is 
obviously imperfect and since most of us in the interests of protecting 
our ego, like to blot out (he negative aspects change programs stroc 
tured along this dimension try to tram individuals to change their cogni 
live structures of the world Much of this is often imaginal envuon 
mental manipulation, but (he basis for it is real Rational Leadership 
Training, developed by a well known clinical psychologist named A1 
bert Ellis, IS an example of this type of approach 

The practical advantages of a Type II strategy arc obvious nhen 
ft Horjti However, it will not work ail (he tunc, even when the envi 
ronmental manipulations are relatively permanent and it clearly will not 
work all the time when the manipulations are relatively temporary The 
crucial point is to understand when it docs a problem of major impor 
tance because of the continuing questions in using this strategy Con 
sider the following three factors 

First IS the question of reinforcement I mentioned earlier that 
there is disagreement about the importance of reinforcement in in 
lluencing change when the change involves the individual’s being sub- 
jected to environmental expenence (either deliberately designed or 
through general everyday expenenoe) Dissonance theory says that 
above some level of reward there is a negative relationship between 
positive reinforcement and the effects of a manipulation while others 
(e g , Brecr and Locke, 1965) say that (he more rewarding an expen 
cnee’ has been the greater its effect on the individual My own feeling 
IS that we have to differentiate between those conditions under which 
each of these processes is valid Although we have nothing to go on 
but hypotheses at this time, one hypothesis that is worth invesugatmg 
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states that rew'ard would facilitate change if the person has not partici- 
pated in the environmental manipulation and reward would either be 
negatively or nonrelated to change by environmental manipulation if 
the person has freely chosen and participated in the process. 

Second, consider the roles of commitment and job involvement. 

Do these make a difference in bow someone responds to a Type II en- 
vironmental manipulation? Are commitment and job involvement just 
other words for participation, and would the same hypotheses hold? 
There are differing perspectives on this matter. My own guess is that 
they are related but not the same. Furthermore, I would also hypothe- 
size that commitment and job involvement would be positively related 
to the effectiveness of a particular manipulation. However, please re- 
member that this is only a h>'pothesis and research may show entirely 
different results. 

Third, independent of the amount of reward and the degree of 
commitment of the individuals toward their jobs, how should we in- 
troduce an environmental manipulation? There are two major ap- 
proaches. The first is to introduce the change by the traditional, man- 
agement-controlled external directive. This has a number of 
advantages. It is easy to use, it is familiar ^d accepted by manage- 
ment, and in some cases there may be no time for participation. On the 
other hand, consider the advantages of using a participative approach 
to environmental manipulation: (1) it uses the skills and abOities avail- 
able in the subordinate work force; (2) it encourages the growth of co- ^ 
operative thinking in the organization rather than competitive aggres- 
sion between groups and individuals, which can be costly; (3) it 
encourages the individual to come to value himself more, since he is 
acting in an autonomous fashion; (4) if groups are used, it brings group 
pressure to bear in support of the decisions made; (5) it stimulates ac- 
ceptance of the change on an individual level; (6) it is ethically appro- 
priate for a democracy. All of these reasons, plus the research results 
cited earlier in the book, arc significant support for suggesting that the 
participative approach would work better than a management-imposed 
program. However, it may be that under some conditions management 
direetbes -would work effectively as a change strategy. The point is 
that we have to find out when. 

I believe a Type 11 approach does work and I am going to spend 
a lot of time in the following pages discussing the different ways m 
which it has been utilized. However, if it is going to work even more 
effectively than it does and if we are not going to waste our time trying 
to apply it to areas in which it is clearly inappropriate, we have to be- 
gin to develop answers to questions of the kind discussed here. 
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The Characierlstlcs of Change Programs 

Regardless of the change program chosen (7>pe I Type II or 
some combmatjon) there are a number of genera/ characteristics about 
instituting change programs that need to be kept m mind S/ater (1974) 
has listed some of these as follows 

1 All change programs will involve some stress even if the change is post 
(ive Change involves a toss of being abfc to predict what will happen 
and Ojjs js always disi?ujet;ng. 

2 All change programs are implanted on soaal systems lhai are also in 
change The world and the people m ii are not st^ic (a point made ear 
tier m this chapter} 

3 Change programs are not all that objective While there are general at 
tempts to diagnose objectives and fonnulaie goals the feet a that we are 
usually part of any change program Our own desires wishes and goals 
inevitably get incorporated into any change program and make it sub- 
jective either fully or partially It is important to recognize this sub- 
jectivity so that we may account for j| as ^st we can 

4 Regardless of the laudability of the formal goals of any change programs 
results ore usually multidimensional with some bad and some good 
More confusing is that it t$ not always clear what is good and what is 
bad For example a change program that increases skills in work behav 
tors may also increase expectancies of promotioo For a corporation with 
minimal opportunities for promoting individuals Ih s could ^ a problem 
For the individual his increased desires could be benehcial to him if the 
epportVDiUes exist On the other hand if they do not his desires would 
serve as a source of frustration 


Summary 


Change programs have assumed mcreastng importance as mecha 
nisms for organizational improvement due to the decline of traditional 
personnel selection mechanisms because of legal social and cultural 
complications 

However, the design of programs in this area needs to take into 
account some of the basic processes involved in work related change ^ 
One very important pomt k that change in »wk and persona} awtvdes 
takes place as a result of everyday woii experience Research is con 
sistent with the argument that we continually interpret our behavior at 
tribute causality to events and on the basis of these attnbulions 
change our cognitive structure This changed cognitive structure in 
fluences later behavior Among the factors involved here is the extent 
to which we attribute the causes of behavior to internal or external 
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causes, since it is only in the former case that we will learn from experience. 
Another implication of the internal-external control variable is that the 
former type of attribution is more likely to lead to successful behavior, 
even though one has failed ori^nally, while the latter attribution even- 
tually leads to failure, even thou^ one has succeeded originally. Some of 
the implications of this were laid out in an extension proposed to the theo- 
retical model discussed in chapter three. Finally, changes over time were 
also shown to be due to other factors such as dissonance reduction, our 
tendency to value factors related to success, and our preference for fa- 
miliar objects. 

A second question about change concerns the basic .models that 
might be used. Traditionally, change has been viewed as controllable 
by the manipulation of incentives. This model, termed here Type I, is 
stni useful, although there are severe weaknesses in the approach. One 
of the most important of these concerns the difficulty of knowing when 
an incentive (or reinforcement) is operating as desired. A second major 
change model was defined as environmental manipulation. This tech- 
nique, termed Type 11, emrstitutes a deliberate application and control 
of the types of environmental experience and change that occur inde- 
pendent of any explicit attempts at change. Finally, a number of char- 
acteristics of any change program were reviewed. Among these were 
their multidimensional effects, their subjectivity, and the Inevitable 
stresses involved. 
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lined in this chapter, but you may disagree after reading this ar- 
ticle. 
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tice-Hall. 1971,333-349. . 

Schein’s original theoretical statement on the characteristics of ex- 
perience in work settings, when conformity occurs, when in- 
novation takes place, etc. The research evidence for the proposals 
still does not exist for the most part, but their potential usefulness 
remains high. 

Weiner, B. Theories of motivalion: From mechanism to cognition. 
Chicago; Markham. 1972. 

A major historical and theoretical statement on motivational pro- 
cesses and why a view of man as a changing individual who re- 
acts to experience has become necessary. TTie author has made 
his own research contributions to this field and he integrates this 
work with that of other researchers. > 



chapter twelve 

Organizational Develop 


If we summarize the general thrust of our discussion of all the topics 
we discussed under the headings of oi^ization structure, leadership, 
job design, alienation, job satisfaction, and oi^anizational socialization, 
the implications seem clear that changes In traditional ways of thinking 
arc called for. But what kind of changes? After all, not ^1 tradition is 
bad and it is generally a good idea to know what a replacement is be- 
fore you buy it. What we want, I would think, arc suggestions for 
change in the world of work which are research-based and which also 
take cognizance of the necessity to keep what is good about the tradi- 
tional. 

This chapter reviews some of the literature that has developed 
around the term organizational development. This is a catch-all term 
which incorporates within it the wide variety of change programs that 
have been developed to maximize work motivation and creativity and 
reduce processes such as isolation, self-estrangement, job dissatisfaction, 
and aggressive conflict. As we review the various change programs that 
have been instituted in different organizations and nations, it will be seen 
that they are enormously complex in^ nature. Hence, in few, if any, of 
the cases discussed will it be possible to indentify and isolate a single 
specific variable and point to it as being the critical variable that has in- 
fluenced the result TTie complexity of undertaking research and change 
programs in real-world settings makes it unlikely that we will ever be 
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able to satisfy the demand of the research paradigm to the degree that 
we would like However, although it is important, I would not overem 
phasize this limitation For one thing, if we keep gettmgabasically similar 
result m a variety of different contexts (a situation that I think is true here), 
then 1 would submit that we are justified m concluding that this result has 
a high enough probability of being the case to warrant our attention Sec 
ond, despite the complexity of real world research, it is sometimes possi 
ble to use complex muliivanate designs that allow greater levels of under 
standing Admittedly, some ambiguity wil) always remain but asafonner 
graduate school professorofmine once said ifyou can’t tolerate a little 
ambiguity, real world research is not for you ’ 

One further note is that although I will be talking about a wide 
vanety of change activities ranging from job ennchment to sensitivity 
training, you should not assume that f will be covering all of the pos 
sible techniques As a matter of fact the number of activities possible 
IS limited only by the imagination of the change agent To illDstratc the 
possibilities, I have listed m Table 12 I parts of one framework fbr cat 
egonzmg the activities that have been called organizational devel 
opment 

Rather than focus on all of these. I will concentrate on those 
techniques about which much is known and/or about which there is 
considerable theoretical interest 


Job Enrichment as Orpanlzatlonat 
Development Intervention 


There are by now a considerable number of company cxpenmcnfs 
m job ennchment that have been publicly reported (and many more 
that undoubtedly have not) These reports cover both types of job cn 
nchment discussed in chapter five That is honzonta! job ennchment (in 
which individuals are given a greater vaneiy of tasks to do with no in 
crease in the level of decision making responsibility) and vertical job 
ennchment (m which individuals are encouraged to take a greater role 
in decision making relative to job responsibilities) 

As I concluded earlier, even if we assume some biased reporting 
m that the favorable outcomes are more likely to see the light of day, I 
think that the results of interventions based on job ennchment arc 
highly impressive (I am not even certain that this type of bias exists to 
a great degree A lot of people are ideolopcally committed to mainte- 
nance of the status quo and are very much interested in seeing that nega 
five results relaUng to change programs of this nature are published) 

Be that as it may, J have reproduced m Table IZ2 a summary of 
those company appliral.ons of job ennchment that »ere onginally pub- 
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Table 

Possible Organizational Development Interventions 


TARCETCROUP 

Tyres OF IN*TEXVE?CTlONS 

iQdmdoals 

Life acd career planning actirit/es 

Role anal ysis technique 

Coaching and counseling 

T-gfoup (sensitivtQ^ training ' 

Education and training to increase stdlh and knowledge in the 
areas of technical task seeds, relationship skills, process skills, 
and probtem-solvisg. pAaiuimg, and goai-ssuing skilb. 

Dyads/triads 

Process consultation 

Third-party peacemaking 

Teams and groups 

Team bunding— task directed and process directed 

FamayT-group 

Survey feedback ’ 

Process consultation 

Role analysis technique 
‘‘Stan-up'Meaoi-buiIding activities 

Educatioa in decision making, probtem solving, ptanoing, aad 
goal setting la groups 

Intergroup reUUoas 

tfitergroup activities— process direct^ and task directed 
Organizational mirroring 

Tadinostructurai intervenUons 

Proecji eonnihatlon 

Third-pany peacemaking at group terel 


Survey feed^k ' 

Total organization' 

TesJinosiruaoral tmerventkjos 

ConfrOBialion meetinp 

Strategic planning actjWties 

Survey feedback 


Sourte: W.L. French end CH. Bdl, Jr., OrptnaaUonaJ developmeni; Btkarioral 
teience in/erven/ionj/orof^niuiJoft improvement ^Jitiv"vod Otfli, N.J.: Prcntice- 


lished in the Labor Department report titled Work in America (1973). 
Tbesc examples very much support the logic of this i>'pc of interven- 
lion. Jn addition, the cases also illustrate a point we have made else- 
where: the changes that seem desirable apply to other countries besides 
the United States. 

One note of caution, though, before wc proceed. The consistently 
favorable findings in Table 12.2 along both human and economic di- 
mensions should not lead you to think that a magic formula is involved. 
There arc dangers and practical problems involved in applying these 
approaches which ! will talk about a little later. However, the fact that 
these findings are so favorable suggests that these possible flaws and 
difficulties arc not fatal and that they generally can be overcome. 
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Industrial Democracy on a Societal Level as 
iRlervention 

The idea that society m general has an tnierest m alleviating alien 
ation and dissatisfaction that are thought to be induced pnmanly by 
conditions of employment has only recently begun to take hold in this 
country and it still elicits enormous resistance in many quarters Pn- 
manly , this has been considered a matter for the organization and the 
individual and, as we see in Table 12 2, in many organizations in this 
country and others with related cultural backgrounds (e g , England), 
there have been senous, far reaching attempts to deal with these prob- 
lems In addition, other nongovernmental attempts m this direction are 
being reported in nations such as Norway 

In some of the other societies that are faced with similar problems 
of alienation and discontent, the belief is that goiemment has a duty 
and an obligation to deal with these problems, by persuasion some- 
times, and by legislation if necessary As a result, there is now a body 
of literature based on the expenenccs of other nations as to what has 
happened when industrial democracy has been engineered into the 
workplace more by governmental than private initiative Since these cf 
fects constitute a type of intervention for organizational development, I 
will discuss a number of these attempts 

First we will review what is meant by industrial democracy as it 
IS generally used in those nations that have attempted to develop it on 
a societal level As Jenkins (1975) points out. the coiral feature of m 
dustnal democracy is the possession of real decision making power 
over substantial matters by employees of an enterprise Thus, mdusinal 
democracy is not profit sharing or incentive schemes, although it could 
include these features The central idea is power sharing, not just 
money shanng Similarly, it does not involve the appointment of public 
or consumer representatives, although these may ^ beneficial to the 
orgamzatibn on other counts These factors are independent and should 
perhaps be undertaken, but they are not mdusinal democracy, which 
involves power shanng by employees, not consumers Neither ts indus- 
tnal democracy the same as trade unionism Unions have iradiuonally 
not exercised nor exhibited much interest m shanng decision making 
power over job activities Their interests have almost always been in 
extrinsic incentives such as money, working cmiditions, pensions, and 
so forth (although this may be changing today) Furthertnore industnal 
democracy does not imply permissiveness, where everybody does ex- 
actly as he pleases without regard to the goals of the enierpnse It is 
not just being nice to one another, and « is not corporate democracy 
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Table 12^ 

Results of Organizational Intervention Programs 


TYPE OF 

ORGAMZATIOSAl. 

tKTERVEKnOS 

ORCANiZATlONS 

CKASGE 

Altitudinal 

Results 

Performance 

Results 

I>velcTpmcmor 

General Foods 

Posmve— 

Positive on 

auiORomomwork 


slso increase 

vanouj 

groups who are 
responsible for 


mcme 

activity 

measures 

perfonnarawith 

State of Ohio, 


Positive 

a. group bonuses 
for performance 

Highways Depart 


b paybasedon 

Miao'Wax 

Hot discussed 

Performance 

worker can do 

(England) 


increased. 

absenteeism 

decreased 


PhHIips (Holland} 

Positive 

Increased 

quality 


Ferado (England) 

Pontnre 

Pcrfonnance 

efOaency 

increased 


Nov3k(Vofway) 

Posuve 

Peformance 

increased, 

absenteeism 

decreased 


Texas Instrunients. 
maimesance 

Not discussed 

Performance 

ZRCreased, 

turnover 

decreased 


ConUQg Class 

Works 

Pouuve 

Performanee 

quality 

increa^, 

absenteeism 

deaeased 


Systex 

Positive 

Performanee 

increased 


I O (England) 

Hcndaatssed 

Performance 

inorased 


Monsanto, cbcnucal 

Positive 

Performance 

effiaency 

increased 


Totas lostrumems. 
assembly 

Positive 

Posanem 

vanoos 

measures 


Hoasxoi (Norway) 

Positive 



NobFabfikkerA/S 

(Norway) 

Positive 

Performance 

inemued. 

absetitensin 

decreased 

Vcrucal cnlarfesKCt 

A.T &T (fofemea) 

Positive— also 


ftacreasein 

rrpomlbiLiy 


gnenaee 

reductlois 

inoease 
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Table 12^ (co/jf) 

TYPE OF CHANCE 

ORGASIZAVOUaL Aitiiudmei Performantx 

INTERVENTION ORGANIZATIONS Resutls Results 


and decu on 

AT AT (clerical 

Postive 

Absenteeism 

making for own job 

emptoyees) 


and turnover 

forforasen ani/or 


decreased 

workcn) 

Kaiser Aluminum 

Positive 

Worker quality 
increased 


Bankers trust 

Ponuve 

Increase in 
all measures 


Monsanto textiles 

Positive 

Positive 


Alcan 

Positive 

Perfonnance 

increased 

absenteeism 

decreased 


Oldsmobtle 

Ponuve 

Absenteeism 

decreased 




quality 

boea^ 


Moocanto 

Not discussed 

Productivtty 


agriculture division 


inereased 


PPO 

Positive 

Performance 

inatased 


Monsanto 

clectromcs 

Hot discussed 

Turnover 

decreased 

Jobroutiofl 

Polaroid 

Mixed 

Absenteeism 
usd turnover 
decreased 
recruitment 




easier 

Horizontal 

enlargroient 

PTT 

(Netherlands) 

Positive 

Hgh 

peirormance 

increase 

SaUnesare 

Donnelly MirTon 

Hot 

disenssed 

Wages cosu 
and profits 

aelMetwinined 


increased 

respon^ility 



u company 

is also assigned 
to each individnal 



lowered prices 

for increasing 
productivity 


' MrTPiws.IPT3) tv 

tiSROl 
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hshed patterns as to how work systems should be run, and it also, im- 
plicitly, IS a threat to many individuals who see themselves as un- 
worthy and insignificant and who have learned to look to strong 
authority figures for needed sources of strength (This latter situation is 
clearly a matter of great relevance m some cultures ) 


The Israeli Kibbutz 

One of the most significant societal attempts at industrial democ- 
racy and one that has attracted worldwide interest is the kibbutz sys- 
tem of Israel The word hhbutz means group in Hebrew and there are 
approximately 230 of these in Israel today, with a total membership 
of 90,000 Although they account for only 3 5% of the population, 
their influence and significance far transcends their figuies They exert 
a crucial impact on Israeli work and life situations, providing man- 
power and cognitive input far out of proportion to their numbers, and 
their ideology provided the impetus for the development of the nation 
For these reasons, they are v.orthy of specific study 

Ideologically, the kibbutz bases its activities on the following 
philosophical assumptions 

1 Labor is morally valuable 

2 Work IS not a punishment. It is a joy 

3 Labor and work are noi a means for satisfying needs, to work itself is a 
need that we wish to satisfy (You might notice the differences between 
this assumption and the assumptions underlying expectancy value theo- 
ries of behavior ) 

4 The noblest form of work is manual, physical labor, intellectual work is 
parasitical and not of direct value m building a society 

As a result of these assumptions, kibbutzim have traditionally been 
highly democratic and have practiced rotation among jobs for its mem- 
bers (including supervisory jobs) In addition, there has, traditionally, 
been no real salary system, with all receiving equal treatment and with 
private property forbidden While the years since Worid War 11 have 
seen slight modifications in these traditions, (for example, older work- 
ers are not rotated into the physically most demanding jobs, there is 
more technical and industnal work as opposed to just agncuUure, and 
there are some workers who arc hired from the outside and treated in a 
more hierarchical fashion), these onginal s^lues have remained fa’riy 
strong It IS important to note, then, that kibbutz members are consid- 
ered to be among the most nonalienated and committed workers in the 
world today and them productivity levels compare favorably with those 
working under oihcr systems of managcmenL 
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The Worker-Management Councils of Yugoslavia 
Yusoslav.a is a Communist nation with a one party system and 
evctythins else that such a political process implies Yet, the manage 
ment of work entetpnses in this nation is, straclurally, among the most 
democratic to be found anywhere in the world The key mechanism is 
the workers councili one of which must exist in every orsanization In 
those organizations in which there are fewer than 30 employees, all are 
members of the council, in larger emerpnses, the council may have 
from 15 to 120 members elected directly on a one-employee, one vote 
pnnciple All fomtl mamgement power is vested m the council, it ap- 
proves all rmmgement decisions, appoints management personnel, sets 
salary scales, decides on hmng and finng, establishes capital invest 
ment programs and cames out long term planning All members are 
elected to a two-year term, serve without extra compensation, and con 
tinue on their regular jabs while serving on the council In addition, 
there IS generally a managing board composed of three to ten council 
members, who take an active, day to-day role m running the enterprise 

Over the years the power of the workers has been strengthened 
considerably, piniculariy in regard to the allocation and control of 
money, and today these councils are a far cry from the powerless con 
suliatjve boards onginalty established in Europe after World War 11 
The workers on these councils have shown considerable financial re 
sponsibility and this has, in turn, led lo such recent developments as 
separate councils for departments of large organizations m order that 
power remains at the worker level and not become diluted in too large a 
system 

Docs the system work’ There are considerable data to support 
the conclusion that the councils of Yugoslavia have not hurt the 
society and if anything, have helped u For the years 1962 to 1965 
Yugoslavia had an annua! growth rate of 7 75%. second lo Japan among 
the world’s indusinal nations for this penod In addition, there are also re 
search findings showing that the more successful companies are those 
in which the councils are more active and exercise more influence (Jen 
kins, 1973) Along another dimension there are also survey data show 
mg that 85% of the Yugoslav work force would be opposed to abolish- 
ing the councils 

Despite this favorable picture some problems do exist For one 
thing there is still a tendency for the workers to concentrate on tnvia 
instead of major problems at council meetings TTiis problem does not 
seem to be crucial, however, and its occurrence may be decreasing A 
more important problem, though, is the structural problem that, outside 
the councils, the manager-worker relationship is hicraichical The dis 
parity between the two settings can cause considerable tension 
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West Germany Social Reform Through 
CoDetermination 

The oldest true Western system of industnal democracy is the sys- 
tem of Mitbestimmung {codetermination, or joint management), in- 
troduced m the steel and coal mining industries of West Germany in 
1951 By government legislation employees were given one half of the 
places in the supreme body of authonty in these companies, thus plac- 
ing in their hands real decision making power (More recently, the 
West German government has established workers councils in other in- 
dustnes However, here there has been minonty representation Only 
in the iron and steel industry do the workers have true decision-making 
power) 

Mitbestimmung is, essentially, a hi^ly formalistic system in 
which workers elect representatives who serve as a check on manage- 
ment Overall, the results have been mixed (Jenkins, 1973) Some stud- 
ies have shown that the workers really do not care much about it, with 
one reason being that its representational and formalistic nature makes 
It too abstract As a result, a condiderable number of employees are 
not too certain about how the system operates in their companies On 
the other hand, the codetermination machinery seems to work well m 
times of cnsis and recent evaluation suggests it has generally been 
working well It has helped to lower tension, reduce social conflict, and 
aided m the general adaptation of the organizations to change One 
problem of Mitbestimmung has been the belief that too much of its op- 
eration IS under the control of unions Workers should be represented 
directly, rather than through their unions, is the feclmg of these cntics 
As an lUustralion, they say, Mitbestimmung has not really helped to 
overcome the tedium of work, a failure possibly traceable to the tradi- 
tional lack of interest of labor unions in this area. Economically, there 
seems little reason to conclude that codeteimmation has hurt The 
companies that have used it have operated quite successfully, and, 
overall, the attitudes of workers are positive (Jenkins, 1973) In fact, 
the results have been so favorable that the power of the workers under 
Mitbestimmung was expanded m 1972 

On the basis of what we now know about job ennehment and in- 
dustrial democracy there is little doubt that these types of interventions 
are quite meaningful and, more often than not, positive in their results 
In addition, there are also developments m France, the Netherlands, 
and Scandinavia that support these conclusions For example, the 
Swedish pariiamenl has in the past several vears approved the follow- 
ing legislation 


304 


1 Emplo>ec reprcseniaUon on corporate boards of directors is required 

2 Safety ombudsmen-ordmary workers with addiijonal safety and health 
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3 


4 

5 

6 

7 


Do these developments mean that we have found the golden panacea? I 
said earlier that I didn’t think so and I uant to repeat this here Rather 
there are strengths and weaknesses in these interventions and they need 
to be incorporated with other etTorts in the area of organj^aiionaJ develop- 
ment OToole (1974) has summarized some of these impitcaucms as 
follows 

1 Job enrichment of lower loel jobs can have signiticani implications for 
overall organizational development since the range of intelligence on 
these jobs is tremendous (Three times moie laborers have IQs over tJO 
than PhDs and oDen these bright mdividuats are sources of trouble on 
these jobs ) 

2 Lack of worker {merest should not he misinterpreted Apathy has been 
the result of disbelief that changes were possible However awareness 
that change is possible is increasing and we on expect incrosed de- 
mands in the future 

3 Job redesign and ennehment are only partial answers to organizational 
development We also need midcarcer counseling decreased racul and 
sexual discnmuiation and other change programs 

4 Job redesign and participation may not be possible in very low IcscI jobs 
Here possible answers may be more money improved pcople-iob 
matching (e g , utilize the mentally retarded for low lesel positions) and 
rotation of workers so that no one has this kind of job perminently 
(Tentporary worke-s such as college students might be used for these jobs 
since they would not feel pemanenify irarpcd) 


responsibilities-have been given the right to close down jobs they feel 
are dangerous or unhealthy ' 

Job secunty lasys have been strengthened A minimum of one month and 
up to six months notice for layoffs is required and no finngs are per 
milled without good cause 

Workers on plant councils arc permitted to call m their own outside ex 
perts to help m council task? 

Union shop stewards arc allowed to do union work <m company time 
AH foreign workers have the right to 240 hours of Swedish language 
classes on company lime at nomai pay rates 

Worker have the nght to fake leaves of absence for studies and addi 
tionally apply for the governmental subsidies and loans available (France 
also has adopted this pol cy ) 


Sensitivity Training Group Support as a Mechanism 
for Change 


Pn)l iWy the u ‘»i popular method used bj practitioners in the 
field of ttpni jijoijj dcvelopmeni for achevme decreased anxiety, 
more satisfactory tnferpcrsonal competence, and less mtergroup con 
diet IS what has come to be known as sensiiiviiy (or T group or labora 
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tory) training. What is also refreshing is that it has stimulated a consid- 
erable amount of research Before turning to this research, let us first 
describe the process itself 

Campbell and Dunnette (1968) have described the goals of sensi- 
tivity training as follows 

Goal One To Increase seif-insighl concerning one's behavior In a social 
context, to learn how others see and interpret one’s own behavior, 
and to gam insight into why one acts the v/ay one does in different 
interpersonal situations 

Goal Tvo To increase sensitivity to the behavior of others (reciprocal to 
goal 1), I e . to increase awareness of the stimuli emitted by other per- 
sons and the development of the ability to infer accurately the emo- 
tional bases for interpersonal communications 

Goal Three To increase av/areness of the processes that facilitate or in- 
hibit group functioning For exampfe why do some members partici- 
pate actively v/hile others do not? Why do subgroups form and wage 
war against each other? Why do different groups, who may actuaUy 
share the same goals sometimes create seemingly insoluble conflict 
situations? 

Coal Four To increase diagnostic and action-oriented skills in social, in- 
terpersonaf and mtergroup situations 

Goal Free To teach a person to learn how to team, i e , to teach him how 
to continually analyze his own interpersonal behavior in order to 
reach and engage in more effective interpersonal interactions with 
others’ 

The assumptions of the sensitivity irammg procedure are that, if 
these goals are achieved, one will become less defensive about himself, 
less fearful of the intentions of others, more responsive to others and 
their needs, and less likely to misinterpret others’ behaviors in a nega- 
tive fashion The result, it is argued, will be greater creativity (since 
one IS less fearful of others and less defensive), less hostility toward 
others (due to greater understanding of others), and greater sensitivity 
to social psychological influences on work behavior 

How are these goals achieved** Unfortunately, or perhaps fortu- 
nately, there is no single T-group procedure since this may vary ac 
cording to the purposes and composition of the groups However, most 
T-groups do have a similar framework on which specific charactenslics 
may be built This common framework has been desenbed by Camp- 
bell and Dunnette (1968) as follows 

’J P Cainj>ben and M D Dunnerte ESiecdvcness of T-groop expenencci tn 
managsTuJ trammg and devej<^>mait Fryehoio^at Bullettn 1968 70 73-104 Copy 
nghl 1968 by iht Amencan Pjycbrtogjcal Attoctatioa and reproduced by permnsion. 
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The role of the trainer also constitutes a dominant technological element 
beanng on the group’s effectiveness for giving feedback and promoting 
psychological support The tramcr serves as a model for the participants 
to imitate That is, he absorbs feelings of hostilitv and frustration without 
becoming defensive, provides feedback for others, expresses his own 
feelings openly and honestly, and is stron^y supportive of the expression 
of feelings m others In short, he exhibits for consideration the very pro- 
cesses deemed necessary for maximum learning to occur * 

n^is, then, comprises the essentials of the sensitivity training ex- 
penence, but it is, perhaps, not very satisfying to read since even such 
a long explanation as this does not adequately describe what T-groups 
are like To see this, let us look at a case experience cited by Tan- 
nenbaum, WcchsJer, and Massank (1961) 

At the fifth meeting the group’s feeling about its own progress became 
the initial focus of discussion The talkers’ participated as usual, con 
versation shifting rapidly from one point to another Dissatisfaction was 
mounting, expressed through Joud, snide remarks by some and through 
apathy by others 

George Franklin appeared panicularly disturbed Finally pounding the 
table, he exclaimed. ' I don't know what is going on here’ I should be 
paid for listening to this dnvcl’ I’m getting just a bit sick of wasting my 
lime here If the profs don't put out- 1 quit’" George was pleased, he 
w:as angry, and he said so As he sat back in his chair, he felt he had the 
group behind him He felt he had the guts to say what most of the others 
were thinking’ Some members of the group applauded loudly, but others 
showed obvious disapproval They wondered why George was excited 
over so insignificant an issue, why he hadn t done something constructive 
rather than just sounding off as usual N^Tiy, they wondered, did he say 
their comtnems were ‘ dnvcl”? 

George Franklin became the focus of discussion ‘ What do you mean, 
George, by <aymg this is nonsense'’ ’ “What do you expect, a neat set of 
rules to meet all your problems'’ ' 

George was getting uncomfortable These were questions difficult for him 
to answer Gradua]t> he began to realize that a large part of the group 
disagreed with him, then be began lo wonder why He was learning 
something about people he hadn’t known before ” How does it feel, 
George, to have people disagree with you when you thought you had 
them behind s ou'’ 

Bob White was first annoyed W|ih George and now with the discussion 
He was getting tense, a bit shaky perhaps Bob didn t like anybody to get 
a raw deal and he fell that George was getting iL At first Bob tried to 
mtnimi/c George s outburst and then he suggested tbat the group get on 


*J P Campbell and M D Dannette Effecitvencss of T group eurcnencej m 
mansgenalirammganddevelopmeni Fsychotovcal Bulletm 1968 70 75-76 Copyright 
J968 by the An-r»can P»ycho!og cal Arsociauon and reproduced by pern jssion 
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if/.v!'' conimued to focus on George Finally 

Bob said Why don l you leave George alone and stop picl^ing on him’ 
We re not getting anywhere this way " h t 

With the help of the leaders, the group focused on Bob ‘ What do you 
mean, Picking on him? ’ Why, Bob, have you tned to change the dis 
cussion’ Why arc you so protective of Geoige’ * Bob began to realize 
that the ^oop wanted to focus on George he also saw that George 
didn l think he was being picked on, but felt he was learning something 
about himself and how others reacted to him ' Why do I always get up- 
set. Bob began to Vronder, ‘when people get angry at each other’ 

Now Bob was learning something atout how people saw him while gain 
ing some insight into his own behavior* 


This, Iben, is the T*groijp experience, and tt seems to be the same 
whether the type of T-group we arc referring to ts a “stranger” group 
(composed of people from difTercnt occupations and different organiza 
tjons), a “cousin” group (composed of people from the same organiza- 
lion but having different occupations), a “diagonal slice” group (com 
posed of people from the same organization but different departments 
and having different ranks), or a “family” group (composed of mtacl 
work groups, t e . a superior and his subordinates) 

A number of questions are warranted at this point First, where 
did such a training method come from? What are (he influences on its 
development, and how much research support do those influences 
have'’ These questions are important because the more these influences 
are based on solid, substantive research findings the more indirect sup 
port IS provided for T-group training This support is important because 
it IS hard to undertake direct evaluative research on a complex process 
such as T group training Therefore, it is necessary to review these m 
fluences and their research support In addition, it behooves us to re 
view some of the direct evaluations of the method since such research 
docs exist, despite the complexities Fuially, it is valuable to con 
jecture, given all this information, where T-group training might go m 
the future 

The question of where T group training comes from is complex I 
can cite at least seven maior sources, although there arc probably 
more First, there was the influence of Kurt Lewm and his pnnciple of 
comernporaneny, which states that behawoT chovee awl direciwa ts. a. 
function of both the charactenstics of the person and the concurrent 
environmental demands and pressures Change either one of these, t e . 
the person or the environment, and the behavior would be changed 
This IS a histoncaJ approach to the change process and leads directly 


»From Ltadirsk\p and orgamzauon A b<fia%iorat seienct appmaih hy R Tan- 
nenbaum Twechiler. mU F Massank p 123 Copyn^ 1961 by McGraw HiH BcHjk 
Company Used with permission of McCraw Hfll Boot Company 
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to the fomiulaijon of the Type U strategy 1 discussed earlier and of 
which T-group training serves as an illustration, albeit partially Le* 
wm’s basic principle has by now been so firmly established in psychol- 
ogy that Its position as an influence on T group training provides con- 
siderable mdirect support to the utilization of that method 

Ego psychology provides a second major influence on T-group 
training, with the names of Carl Rogers and Abraham Maslow of par- 
ticular relevance As you would imagine from our earlier discussion of 
the latter, ego psychology, in a general sense, is based on an emphasis 
and belief in man’s ability to grow and his ability to cope Maslow’s hi 
erarchy of motives and his concept of self actualization fit in neatly, as 
does Rogers’ theory of nondirective counseling Such an approach to 
the therapy process assumes that individuals have the capacity to 
change their own lives, if the environment is appropriate T-group 
training is, as we have seen, designed to provide such an environment. 

How much evidence is there for ego psychology and its assump 
tions*^ The evidence for Maslow’s theory is, we have seen, minimal 
However, the assumption that individuals can behave in a self-actualiz- 
ing, creative way, given appropriate environmental conditions, is valid 
and can be accounted for by other theoretical systems, as 1 previously 
stated For this reason, (his influence on T-group training does provide 
some indirect support for the T-group approach 

The other influences on T-group training are summarized in Table 
12 3, with each one having some research support AH of them provide 
indirect support for utilizing the T-group approach for training and 
change 

How about direct evidence for the value of T-group training*^ Ont 
of the most extensive reviews of the research literature Tm the effec- 
Ijvfwess cS sestsjJfvjjy iyzijufig >va5 umtertaJpe/? iy Campbei) sad 
nette (1968), with their overall conclusions summanzed as follows 

Laboraiory educalion has not been shown to bring about marked change 
m one s standing on objective measures of attitudes, values, outlooks, in 
lerpersonal perceptions, self awareness, or interpersonal sensitivity In 
spite of these essentially negative results on objective measures, individ 
uals who have been trained by laboratory education methods are more 
likely to be seen as changmg their job behavior than are individuals in 
similar job settings who have not been trained These reported changes 
arc in the direction of more openness, better self and interpersonal un 
dcrslanding and improved commumcations and leadership skills Unfor 
tunately, these behavior reports suffer from many possible sources of 
bias and must, therefore, be taken with a gram of salt Moreover, we 
have practically no evidence about possible effects of laboratory educa 
tion on individual s skills m analyzing problem situations synthesizing in 
formation facing up to and resolving interpersonal conflict, and denving 
Md implementing solutions to organizational problems Most research 
has been restneted to “dcmonstratiog the so^^Ied human relations ef 
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ISj 'Wily mporunl 

process of recogniimg diagnosing, and sdvme prob- 
lems In an organizalional setting « solving prop- 


(Source Dunnette & Campbell 1968, p 2S) 

Table 12 3 

Influences on T-G roups 


INFLUENCX NSTUaEOFlNFlUt*^ 

J R Moreno’* utilization of psychodrama C^biished a thcMcr ihai uud }pontueity~ 
as an approacfi to change tnd roteptasuig In ord« lo iflotri the perton 

insight into how he letit loward oiheri and 
bowMheri fed lowaid him by assuming their 
rote* ‘(ngenetti thegTraicrihentanberor 
differcr t rale* assamed and played, the more 
open ihepenoo would beab^ hi/nte(/and 
other* 

Existentialist philosophy Exutcniiatisi philoaophy psopoves that life h 

essentially the choices and deeisiom that are 
made and the rcspORSibilnies that are auwMd 
'i'here are BO inherent value* or truth* except 
the cholcei aed decisions one makes. The 
T greopi* a mimwwm of Jjfr aeihMig will 
bappetiioihelcadrrleu Rructmleu. 
unorganued T group UAfesi the iBernber* do 
it thcmadies 

Related td ihb is the edsten tiahst proposal 
that one cones to know others only by 
shamgeipenencts wiih them, i t , other* art 
' people, not conceptual cairgoritiiuch as 
those defined by soetoecDnOfmc dasS 
memberslup T-gro«pir*inin| provide* these 
shared cKpeneocc* and thus helps one to 
come to know other* 

The growth of technology and bureaucracy Ai aresvlr of thegreiwth of lechnokif y and 

bureaucracy, there has grown a perraitve 
belief that people have overemphaslrrd the 
raiioruf cogtiiifve.andlogicalaiprctiof 
bunian behavior Hence, iheretsanbsereiiti'g 
desire for fTcticr emotional espenenee 

The growth of an affluent iodeiy As a mult of ihegro-ib of •moence, there 

has been a desire lo break loose from 
tni/ihattmtnhitittS hk/SOentt And a* 
incresnng tliraation from Padicional 
inst/tut too*. Thrt ha* ltd to an i?<irre*l h 
ecpIonRf new way* of rIi Jng 10 cahm and 
the deveiopmetKof dnhn fer b»StrlJat.'txt 
lion and greater freedom ftom cowsramt 

The growth of *pecUlaation la orgaalatjon* The growth of »pecW«aUon aM a.-e«rw 

* iogfeterg'twpoorslhctbaAbdloknfascicadrg 

rtaliraiien of the need for developed mere 

rfTitrrv* way* foe hc‘;*9g groups to week 
with one amsher 


•The InRuence of the joootogii* Ceoege 1 lerbert h(od ihenld aho be oeted here 
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Unfortunately, since the Campbell and Dunnette review, the situ- 
ation has not changed much. We have contrary evidence in the fact 
that T-groups can influence interpersonal and personal attitudes, at 
least under some conditions, but their success in influencing some of 
the other outcomes mentioned by Campbell and -Dunnette is still under 
considerable doubt. 

One possible solution is to design research studies that do not as- 
sume that T-group training has an effect under all conditions but only 
under some. The question, of course, is what conditions and can we 
specify them in advance. Unless we can do this, as we said eariier, we 
cannot use this contingency approach. Below, f have distilled some of 
the recommendations of Bennis, Schein, Dunnette, and others as to 
what some of these conditions might be; some mdirect evidence exists 
for each of these, but direct evidence is hard to come by. 

1. Key people in the organization must support the iegiiioacy of the 
planned change. 

2. Employment security of ihe change agent must be guaraniecd. 

3. Legitimacy of interpersonal influence must be accepted in the organiza- 
tion. 

4. Opportunity must be provided for practicing the skills learned in T- 
groups. 

5. Groups should focus on a particular goal, e.g,, skil! training or inter- 
personal competence. There should not be a mixture of goals in a par- 
ticular program; the goals and. hence, the program should be specific. 

Further guidelines have also been suggested by Howard (1972) in 
her review of the criticisms that have been made of encounter groups. 
Although generally favorable toward T-groups, she feels these criti- 
cisms need to be corrected in future applications. Among these criti- 
cisms those of most relevance to T-groups in the organizational field, 
and How’ard’s comments about them, are shown in Table 12.4. 

Summary 

If Be IcMk at the criticisms listed in Table 12.4 and the other 
comments B'c have made about T.group training, some conclusions 
seem Bturanled. Sensitivity training can increase interpersonal under- 
standing. tolerance of others, and understanding of the self. The effects 
are not invariant. hoBcver, and goals are often not attained. Yet, despite 
these qualifications and the need to develop further understanding of 
Bhen T-group training is most functional, we should not overlook the 
effects it does have. T-group deserves and will, 1 think, get the further 
res(arch and attention it warrants. 
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RaHonal Training Acceptance of Environmental 
Nonpertecllon as a Mechanism for Chang© 


One of (he most important disadvantages of having a specific 
technique become a fad is that jt distracts researchers from mvestigat 
mg other ways of achieving the same goals This statement seems par 
ticufarly apt vis a vis sensitivity training as a method for decreasing 
anxiety, increasing creativity, and making interpersonal relationships 
more effective The faddish aspects of sensitivity training have some 
times seemed to drown out systematic investigation of alternative 
means of achieving these goafs a situation that the responsible adher 
ems of sensitivity trammg cleariy have not supported 

Recently, however, an alternative method of achieving these goals 


Table 124 

Criticisms of T-Groups 

CRITICISM COMMENTS 


T groups can bt rvn by charUians who are 
corrvpi med/oew orboih 


T group* invade pnvaey 


T'gzoupi an do piyehological damage to 
partidpanu 


T groups can be guilty of the same failings 
they are designed lo ovwcotne* they may 
generate superfkial poruDeamngrul inter 
actions cheapen real emotion culuvaie so 
' in' jargon and encourage participants lo 
think of themselves as an elitut cult 
'Tbeemp'haslstmtbcg3t«p»'i*TOT® nlosbe 
Individual who is mportant 


T groups may have the effects predicted but 
the effects ere nol valid beeaiue ihcy do not 
lut 


There is Imle doubt this can happen on the 
orher hand it should not serve as an recuse 
deprecating the entire approach. Whal needs 
to be d«K a to recognise and get nd of the 
chartaian. 

TTiisIstrue butitbnotcercam whether tilsa 
cnilcum Openness » one of the goals of the 
sensiuvuy mituog program 
This isa difncvJi issue about which vety hitle 
Bccaratedaiauistdueioiuseniiuvity How 
ever UprohaNybasoefurTtdandiororeslaJ] 
it an incTcasfl^y common procedure among 
ethical smsiumy Iraiocft is lo presdrn 
iodividuab for group experience 
TIktc IS Iinte doubt that this occurs however 
this problem is tied up wuh (he ebarlaian 
quesuon and win not be resolved until this 
taller questiofl is resolved. 


'Cho is a nAdft only by those 

adopting a dermatic Donfunctionalapproad) 
Both groups and individuab are important 
we can study and understand both 
While h may be true that effects do not last 
rho may not be because of invafldiiy but 
because (he world and the organization dis* 
courage the perpctuaaoiT of Ihe lalue* and 
behaviors learned in sensitivity iTaimng 


Source Howard (t?72J 
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in organizational contexts has stimulated considerable interest and al- 
though the evidence for it is pnmanly indirect, its promise is suf- 
ficiently great for us to devote some lime to it here The method we are 
referring to is known as rational leadership training Suggested by a 
clinical psychologist, Albert Ellis, and an indnstnal psychologist, Milton 
Blum, Its logic IS to encourage the individual to alter his environmental 
perceptions so as to allow the possibility and inevitability, at times, of 
failure, and, more importantly, a lack of self perfection The possibility 
of failure thus becomes less traumatic and anxiety-provoking, leaving 
the individual better able to engage m creative, nsk taking behavior 
Conceptually, the argument revolves around what Ellis calls the 
irrational trinity, which he defines as a system of beliefs that demands 
perfection from the self, from others, and from the world It is these 
beliefs and demands that cause difficulties, fears, and anxieties, accord 
ing to Ellis (1973) Actual objective events are not that crucial 

Most people lend to believe several unrealistic ideas They hold to these 
ideas wilh dreadful results in terms of their emotions and behaviors As 
far as I have been able to determine, all of these beliefs are forms of ab- 
solutism They consist of unqualified demands and needs, instead of pref 
erences or desires Consequently, they have nothing to do with reality 

The Irraiionai Trinity There are perhaps 10 to 15 supreme * necessities’* 
that people commonly impose on themselves and others These can be 
reduced to three dictates that cause immense emotional difficulties 

The first dictate is “Because it would be highly preferable if 1 were out 
standin^y competent, { absolutely should and must be, it is awful when I 
am not, and 1 am therefore a worthless individual 

The second irrational (and unprovable) idea is ‘ Because it is highly de 
suable that others treat me considerately and fairly, they absolutely 
sad awst and they arr roiSen wko descn'o to bo otter}}' 

damned when they do not ' 

The third impossible dictate is "Because it is preferable that 1 expen 
ence pleasure rather than pam, (he worid absolutely should arrange this 
and life is homblc and 1 can l bear it when the world doesn’t 

These three fundamental irrational beliefs, and their many corollancs and 
sub-ideas are the mam factors in what we often call neurosis, character 
disorder, or psychosis They are not the sole causes of these disorders, 
since they, in iheir own turn, have their own ongins or ‘ causes How 
ever, the ongmal causes of an individual s mam irrational Beliefs are not 
that important what is important, and what philosophers rather than 
psychologists have tended to see for many centunes is a concerted up- 
rooting of the disturbed person’s irrational Belief system and a replacing 
of It by a considerably sounder, reality-onented philosophy * 


I’^hohey Today 1973 7 56-62. Copy 
TW Publuhtng Company arwi Repnnted by permission of Piychotogy 
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If wc djagram EIUVs 
somewhat like the following: 


argument for our purposes here, it looks 


A 

Aciivaiing . 
experien« * 

Examples: 

Supervisor 
suggests an '■* 

Improvement 
in proposal 

Coworkcfs do 
not go along ' 

with suggestions 
for work 
improvement ' 
Superior 
irruiges to have 

relative of doubt* 
fill qualifications 
given job 


Q 

frrstionaf 

belief 


Suggestion indicates, 
I am not perfect 


Others arc not 
perfect 


Worid is not 
perfect 


C 

Inappropnate 
reactions to A 


Massive depression 
concerning future 
on job 

Anger and hostility 
toward others 


Depression 


Assuming man’s ability to control his own fate, the most mean* 
ingful procedure is to encourage him to give up the “irrational trinity” 
and develop a more appropriate set of cognitions about the nature of 
the self, others, the world, and their Imperfections. The following dia- 
logue indicates how this might take place: 


LtsTc*’ ExactJyl Isn’t that kind of pcrfccnonismgood. then? 

L&.«OEa: Yes, tJiaf kind. But ibai’s not exactly the kind that John has; he 
seems to have quite another kind of perfectionism. 

Lester' Meaning? , 

Leader: Well, think aboot it for a moment. John obviously, like most of us. 
would like to do a wefl-nigh perfect job-'lo get ho firm, for example, to 
make the ngftr products and to promote them adequately. But he's also 
iJem.sndin 5 that iomclhIn,g ebe be petfccl, too Now what is that? 

Harriet: ////nsetf— that’s what! 

Leader: Righi-thal's what! 

John: Yes. I guess lhafs right. Tm not only trying lo see that the product and 
the advertising arc right I am trying lo see that I’m nght. 

Lfster: So? What's wrong wuh that? tVhy shouldn't he try to see that he's 
right? 

Leader: Well, firs: of all. he's not merely trying-he's demanding That's 
where his should comes In He’s not merely saying. "I want to be right 
aboot my view of the products, about talking up about my view, about 
, convincing the others, and about everything finalb'^ turning out well ’’ 
He’s really saying "I should be, 1 ought tohe, Vvegot to berightl'* 
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Lester And that leads to*^ 

Leader- Inevitable anxiety, hypertension, temble contiction of failure For if 
he Hants to be nghi, tries bard lo be, and sull fails, he can logically con 
elude, ‘Too bad' I did my best and. this time, U was not good enough 
Now let’s see if I can do a little better next time ’* But if he needs to be, 
he has got to be right, and he actually fails, what can he possibly con 
elude but * how awful' What a terrible person 1 am for failing. How can a 
great failure like me ever possibly succeed m the future'*'’ 

Dovald Not to mention, if he’s got to be nght. he’s also got to be anxious 

John Yes, that’s the way that I’m beginning to see it. and that's most impor- 
tant to me I don’t toow if I would conclude, if I failed to pick the nght 
product or convince others it was the ngbi one loadyejjjse widely, that I 
could never succeed m anything again I’m not sure that 1 m that much 
of a perfectionisL But I do see that if 1 m telling myself that I’ve got to 
be nght that there is alwa>s a good chance that I won’t be And if I’ve 
got to be— why, that means that 1 just keep worrying all the lime that 
what I’ve got to be might not be 

Harriet And how temble that would be* 

Leader Meaning, if you look at it a little more closely, *‘How terrible / 
would be ” Isn’t that (he real core of almost all acute anxiet> That / 
would be pretty awful if the thing I am anxious about— or am demandirg 
1 will succeed at— did not turn out correctl)'* 

Lester 1 think I'm beginning to get it If John is a perfectionist m the sense 
that he Hants to succeed ver> much at making the nght decision about 
these products and conviucmg the others he is nght, he gets himself into 
little trouble But if he has to succeed— or thinks he has to— he then puts 
such a high stake on succeeding 

Leader. Or on himself as a succeeder 

Lester Vcs I see, or on himself as a succeeder. that he thinks too much 
about the horror of his possibly not succeeding and loo liiUe of what be 
might do m case he temporarily fails He thereby makes himself verv 
anxious and- Oh. >cs’ I sec this too— he even interferes with his own 
success 

Leader. Right* By focusing so much on himself and wroogl) contending that 
he will be preitj worthless if bis performance or his task doesn’t turn out 
loo well John makes himself so anxious that he often hardly even looks 
anj more, at the ways lo succeed at ^his task, but womsomely keeps 
niminaing about his own mperfections, and thereby probably does 
worse and worse performance wise 

John That’s exactly it' I get so lied up, when I have to make these important 
decisions, in how terrible it would be and what a worm I would be. if I 
did the wrong thing, or even did the nght thing and didn’t manage to 
make it come out well that I soon find myself, as I said nght at the be 
gnntng making decisions that 1 neser ordinarily would tend to make 
and aJtno<t always making just the wrong ones at that. 

Randolph So m the situation you re m now you II probably tend to make 
yourseK so anxious about not standing up for what you really believe, or 
.xbcut standing up in the wrong way that you may well stand up too 
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s?; 

John Ru-ht agam' In msmen like Itm. m the pal. I hare bntn so afraid (fai 

daZ S’’ ‘ said Ibe 

daradesl tbingi when the chips were hoally down, and more oflen than 
no{. 1 antagonized almost everyone and got absofutely nowhere Tliat s 
what I nr afraid will happen this tune That s why I brought this problem 
up-so you can help me not to do this again 
Leader All tight in the light of what we’ve brought out so far. what do you 
think you can do about the current decision you have to make? 

John First of all, I think it’s pretty clear that I should speak up and tell the 
board of directors what ray views are about the product the advertising 
agency wants to push 
Leader Because? 


John Because they are my views and I dont see any good reason why 1 
should not stick by them Even if | don’t speak up about them I II still 
have them And I II never know whether the others would have agreed 
with me • 


How much evidence is there for Ellis’s general argument’ 
DtKctly, ta the organizational setting, very little Elhs ts not a re- 
searcher, nor are most of the people with whom he works However, 
there is considerable support for his ideas m a body of literature in or- 
ganizational behavior that ts becoming quite large and that is quite con- 
sistent in Its findings This is known as the expectancy-disconfirmation 
literature, with its charactenstic finding being that the more individuals 
enter a job setting with a realistic picture of what they will find, in- 
cluding (he job’s good and bad points, the more favorable the eventual 
job outcomes in both a performance and satisfachon sense. Porter and 
Steers (1973) have recently reviewed much of this literature and there 
seems to be little doubt that honest, realistic recruiting that desenbes 
both a job’s virtues and faults rather than encouraging unreal job de- 
mands results m less turnover and dissatisfaction (cf Wanous, 1973) 
The support for EIIis in these and other papers, even though indirect, 
suggests the usefulness of this approach One point I want to mention 
before we leave ElJis is that you should not think that Ellis is proposing 
either a lowering of achievement motivation or a fowenng of concem 
for success Far from ii Elhs values achievement stnving quite 
strongly and feels that it is important (hat we try What he wants us to 
do IS to understand the actual nature of the world in ivftich we live mi<3 
not react dysfunctionally tvhen the meviiaWe failures and disappoint- 
ments occur. 


* Reonnted wiih pemuMion of auihor and publisher Ellis Al^ri and btilton U 
Blum Rationaltrainine A new method of fecnioiuig iwanage ment y d b&of reUiKW. Pif 
choloskal Rfixrris 1967.30 1267-1284 iMonogwpb Supplement. V20> 
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Need'for-Achfevement Training* 
Familiarization as Environmental 

One of the most carefully worfeed out and systematic of the ddfer 
ent approaches that have been developed for influencing work motivation 
in the contemporary orgasuzzUan has been McClelland’s development 
of a theoretical system to ^ide him ui increasing the need for achieve 
ment, a variable whose importance we discussed earlier His approach 
has been to develop a set of propositions that can be used in developing 
specific training programs designed to increase this motivation and then 
to test these propositions by having himself or his coworkers conduct 
sack prograezf To that achievement moiivation is increased 

by the programs, the propositions anej course structure based on them 
receive support as a method by which to change people’s motives m 
socially significant ways 

McClelland’s propositions are listed below 


\ The more reasons an individual bait tn advance to believe that he can 
wni or should develop a mouve th« more educauonal attempts designed 
to develop that mouve are (ikely to ^ucce^ 

2. The more an individual perceives that developing a mouve is consistent 
Mtih the demands of realty and reason the more educaUoca) auempts 
designed to develop that motive are Ukely to succeed 

3 The more thoroughly an individual develops and clearly conceptualizes 
the assoctaiivc network defining the motive the more likely he is to de- 
velop the motive 

A The more an individual can link lh% newly developed network to related 
actions the more the change in both thought and action is likely to occur 
and endure 

5 The more an individual can link the newly conceptualized association-ac 
lion complex (or motive) to cvenu m his everyday life the more likely 
the moUve complex is to influence his thoughts and acuons m situations 
outside the tiammg expenencc. 

6 The more an indinduaJ can perceive and experience the n'wly concep- 
tualized mouve as an improvemcni tn the self image the more the motive 
IS likely to influence his future thoughts and actions, 

7 The more an individual can perceive and experience the newly concep- 
tualued motive as an improvement on prevailing cultural values the 
more likely the motive is to influence his future thoughts and acuons 

8 The more ar individual commits himself to achieving concrete goals m 
life related to the newly formed mouve the more the motive is likely lo 
influence his future thoughts and aituons 


9 

10 


The more m mdiMdual keeps a record of his progress toward achieving 
goals lo which he IS commuted the more the newly formed motive is 
likely to influence his future thought, and aaions 

Charges m mouyw are more hke|y ui occur in an mtcrpcrsonal atmo- 
sphere in which the ndisidual feel, warmly but honestly supported and 
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11 


12 


rSlUre ^ capable of guiding and directing his 

Changes in motives are more bkdy lo occur the more ihe 
iizes Ac importance of self study and lifts it out of the roi 
day life 


setting drama 
Stine of eveiy 


Changes m motives are more likely to occur and persist if the new mo- 
tive IS a sign of membership m a new reference group * 


Conceptually, the logic of McClelland’s approach to change stems 
from the original theoretical framework he proposed concerning the na 
ture of motivational processes This framework I have outlined earlier 
as follows 


1 People are motivated to approach certain stimuli and to avoid others 
Hence, human tnotivatioo can be viewed as showing both approach and 
avoidance charactenstics 

2 People are motivated to approach those stimuli that are mildly discrepant 
from previous expenence and stunubtion 

3 People are motivated to avoid those stumili that are greatly discrepant 
from previous experience and stimulation 

4 People are indifTerent to those stioiuti (hat are the same as previous stmt 
ulation 


If we combine these basic statements of the theory and 
McClelland's propositions for change, we tind the proposed change 
mechanism is to give the mdividua/s 6emg trained both cognitive and 
attitudinal input that certain stimuli-'Schievement. for example- 
are only JTijldly discrepant from thejr previous experience Once the 
trainees are convinced that the stimuli are only mildly discrepant and 
thus relatively appropnate and desuable for them, the stimuli become 
sources of positive motivation In eflect. what has happened is that the 
individuals’ motivational processes have been changed fTheoretically, 
of course, you would use a reverse process if you wanted to develop 
new sources of avoidance motivation ) 

McClelland has also used other general psychological findings and 
ineory in bcvdfoptng‘ni5 appnjaihi*fU‘d»<ntBt'7itfniivutcsnrsX'd»T««n. 
ingfulness of the motive (propositions 3, 4, and 5). the emphasis on 
self-determination as an influence on behavKw (propositions 8 and 1 J), 
the role of feedback {proposition 9). and the role of the chance to im 
prove self and others (propositions 6 and 7) are all concepts we have 
run across before 

In terms of reported research on the usefulness of this approach 


• D C McClelland Toward a thewy of moUve xcquisition American Pochoto- 
gist 1965 30 321-333 Copyr^l 1965 by U* Amencan Psyciialopcal Assocaiion 
anil reproduced by pcfjnisswB. 
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for increasing need for achievement, the data available tend to be fa- 
vorable. Kolb (1965) has reported a successful attempt to increase the 
need for achievement among middle-class male adolescents' but not 
among lower-class boys. This finding makes sense if we remember that 
there is much more in the psychosocial environment of the middle-class 
boy to support increasing his need for achievement than there is in the 
environment of the lower-class male. In addition, McClelland (1965) 
has reported studies of businessmen in India whose entrepreneurial ac- 
tivity (a function of need for achievement) increased significantly after 
taking the change course as opposed to their level of motivation before 
taking the course and as opposed to changes in control groups. 

Most recently, there is a study of considerable interest in showing 
the benefits of McClelland’s approach for small and potential 'entrepre- 
neurs from the Washington, D.C. black ghetto and depressed rural 
areas in Oklahoma (Timmons, 1971). Table 12.5 summarizes some of 
the results of these programs. Although there are some inconsistencies 
the overall thrust is quite favorable to the approach. 


Other Suggestions for Organizational Development 

We have been discussing some of the more popular and com- 
monly used types of interventions in organizations and societies. Now 
I would like to turn to some other possibilities for organizational devel- 
opment that either have (or have promise oO value. For some of these, 
research data exist, whereas for others, the suggestions are mostly in 
the idea stage. Brought together, however, they present some inter- 
esting possibilities for further research and application. 

1. The organization should hire idea people whose function is to 
suggest newer, more creative ways of developing answers to problems. 

This procedure would overcome the effects of the need for conformity 
with the ideas of the authority figures which seems to 'be inherent in 
any traditional authority system. 

2. The organization should hire individuals who are explicitly dif- 
ferent from those who have been hired in the past. This might include 
those who would typically be considered unusual and even marginal in 
employability. The rationale is that such individuals are more likely to 
have ideas that differ systematically from the high authority figures and 
thus would add to the creativity of the organization. 

3. As I suggested earlier, individuals should be hired and tested 
on the basis of where they can be placed in the organization and the 
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Tabte 12.5 

^mparalive Summary o( Rnaings Six Monihs Afler Achievement 


OKLAHOMA GROUP 

Business-feiattdectivify 
Course partiapants were s'gnifieamly more 
»ciivt ihan ibw unt»)ned tounurparu (a 
five of etghi key areas Jiutisiirig steps towani 
fonmng new businesses, estabJishlng expan 
S)on plans for essims Iwsmesses, improving 
procedures, increasing Involvement In their 
businesses, and being promoted 
Compared with 241^ of the untrained group, 
6{7« of (he (rained group showed SIX or more 
signs of loereased busmessactivity 
Ovenll personal ocifviry 
Course partiapanis were significantly mote 
active than the untrained group as measured 
by a comprehosive, wo^itoi and unwonted, 
vanabtepmonaiicuvityuidu 


Washington, d a osoup 


Course pariiapanU were significantly more 
active than tsmipastiespants in seven of eight 
key areas finduding alt identified in Okla 
boina). and also increased their involvement 
in conunufiity leaderstup aetiviues and un 
proved their education 

Compared wift 2g^a of the unuuntd group, 
737* of the (rained group showed six or more 
signsof increisett busuessactivny 

Coarse patUapants were ngruficsiwly more 
active Ilian (he untrained group in terms of 
the same weighted and unweighted personal 
activity mcKx 


Newbusmessaellviry 


Course partiopanu launched tlx new busr 
nesses, rwp ct which were started by men nut 
In ownership positions The untrained group 
stuted five new businesses, all of which were 
begun by men already in ari ownenhip post 
non Only the difference m new business 
profits was statistically sigolficant between 
the two groups, in favor of (he untrained 


Course partiopants launched eight new busl 
nesses, three of which were iniuaied by men 
not In ownership positions >>o new businesses 
were stilted by the anitaioed trmp Siptifi 
canily. more of the trained group than the 
untrained group showed new business capital 
expcndirares ami new jobs created in new 
businesses 


Minimum overaH business acrtvdy 
Course participants added a mean of S3, 192 
1 a new while the i-nirained group 

added a mean of JS,452 Sales Inaeases of 
the trained group averaged $9J4?, while 
Increases of the uniramed group averaged 
52,190 Profiu of the Ironed group increased 
amean of $67S for the untrained group 


Course partKipaou added sirufinntly more 
new capital than the umnmed group, with a 
mean additiooorS4 259 ver$m51.420 Sales 
increases by course panicipxnis averaged 
S2j(H, coaipams wiih for (be un 

(lamed group t^fit Increases of parUcipSnls 
anrraged J24, compared with 5511 tor the 
uniraioed group 


Maximum overall business ociMty 
Course participants added a mean of 57,291 
In new capital, while the untrained group 
averaged 59,246 


Sales fticreases of course partieipants were 
sigi^fVcanily higher thari those of the untrained 
group, witha in can of 516.525 versus 5li847, 
A significantly greater percenuge of course 
paitieipants attained larger profit increases 
than the unlrtmed group umh a mean of 
53,485 versus 5544 


Course panictpanu Invested jigsd/Tcantfr 
more new capita, and the mean expenditure 
of S<5.54g was dgiuficaiKly grtater than that 
of ibe untrained group's mean invesunem of 
53,420 

Course partiapanu experienced average sales 
debases of 53.276 compared with a mean 
Increase of 54 242 for the untrained group. 
Profits of tbe trained group declined an 
average etf 533, while the untrained group 
hadareeaniiicreaKOfSSt! fTbe difference 
was not statmically significant.) 
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Table 1^5 (cont) 

OKLAHOMA GROUP 

WASHINGTON DC CROUP 

Jobcreetions 

Course pamapsnts crested s Pinimma of 
70 and a masjmum of lit, new jobs eota- 
paxed With 23 and 81, rcspeoiveiY, for the 
untrained group The maximum mean job* 
crealed for the trained group was 343, com- 
pared with ] 13 for the untruaed group ft 
was jnedictcd that the participants would 
create 27 to 90 tKw jobs during ibe iix month* 
foUowmg training 

Course ptivapants created * tnimaam of 
56, and a maximum of 70 new Jobs com 
pared with 38 for the uatramed group The 
mean jobs created by the trained 
group was 145, compared with 60 for the 
oatnioed group 2i was predicted that the 
course partiopants would crtaie 32 lo 84 new 
jobs dtrag the SIX months toDowmg training. 


Hole Hie mean figures are calculated oo the bans of data obtained m the su mooih 
period following trauung compared *ith the last data available pnor to the trauuRg 
Pretmmng data were gathered from paniaxiaAU and nonparticipants ui both areas tn 
/one 1957 

Source'Taoroooi, 1971 


job ihat would be best for them, rather than whether they will be al* 
lowed into the organization at all This would overcome the feelings of 
dependency and low self-esteem which result from being subject to the 
whim of others (which seems to reside inhercnL’y in any system of per 
sonnel allocation where only one person does the talking) 

4 Managerial innovations such as the Scanlon plan and multiple 
management, both of which involve asking members to undertake deci 
Sion making roles of a managenal nature outside officially prescribed 
duties, should be encouraged The Former plan ui particular is proniis 
ing. Its key elements involve (a) the utilization of nonsupervisory cm 
ployees in the planning of work activities and (b) the distnbution of the 
resulting additional profits on a relatively equitable basis While the 
Scanlon Plan has not worked everywhere ii has been introduced, its 
success rate is such that a gencritily warrants examination as a possible 
intervention technique 

5 The organization should institute and mamlam procedures 
whereby new ideas may be pul forth without fear of ndicule or nega 
live evaluation Such procedures may range from something as simple 
as a suggestion box to something as complex as an idea seminar for ex 
ecuiives at a mountain retreat, but the key idea is that strong orgamza 
{tonal support should be maintained for these uinovaiivc attempts at 
overcoming the ir^itional tendency to conform lo the wishes of higher 
auihonty 

6 Profcssionafism among employees should be encouraged be- 
cause having another social group with which the individual identifies 
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shot Id make him less dependent on the areanizaion and Us presented 
norms and codes for his definiitons of reality and for the fevcf of his 
desired outcomes. This might lead to grcaier creativity. 

7. Evaluation should be less of a guide to organizational life. 
Some slackness should be encouraged in order that neumess may be in- 
troduced without the fear of negative outcomes that an cvalualion-ori- 
enied ojganizaiioo implies. 

8. So far as possible, new ideas in an organication should be eval- 
uated on an autonomous basis. Every alieropi should be made to elimi- 
nate the probability that new ideas witt be evsduated on the basis of 
who says them. 

9. The project team or matrix form of organization should be 
Used wherever possible. In essence, this involves the organizing of dif- 
ferent work forces around specific problems (AigyHs. J967a); 

A project team is created to solve a pa/tkvhr problem. U is composed 
of people representing all the relevant maitagenai functions (e g, market- 
ing. TOsnufscwons. ensintenag. and financtl. Each member it gives 
equal responsibility and power to solve the problem. The members are 
expected to work as a cohesive unit. Once the problem is solved, the 
team is given a new assignment or disbanded. If the problem is a recur- 
ring one. the team remains active. . . This results m an oryanizaiipn that 
looks like a matrix; hence the title of mamx otganiiation (p JJ) 

figure 12.1 provides an example of how a matrix orgiitiiation 
mrghf fcffk. Ahhou^ there is not yet enough research to come to any 
conclusions, it appears that an approach such as this might do much to 
overcome the problem of lack of creativity doe lo the pcrmancni sub- 
group identification which we spoke of previously. One problem with 
this method is that the temporary, fiuciuating nature of the relailon- 
ships fonned will put a great sircss on the need for coordination and on 


Figure 12.1 

A Matrix Organliatiort 
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the development of individuals who will be able to speak the differing 
languages of these project teams m order to coordinate their activities 
It IS also conceivable that the temporary aspect of the relationships 
might be stressful since roles might be less defined, thus leading to 
role-conflict problems However, these problems also occur in the tra- 
ditional model, and they can be overcome 

10 A possible structural change for encouraging the voicing of 
one’s opinions concerning matters related to one’s own work unit is the 
ijvcrlappios group approach suggested by Likert (1961) Figure 12 2 d 
lustrates the different linkages between people that would result under 
this approach Basically, organizational functioning would take place 
pnmanly through the operation of the face to face groups (the enclosed 
circles). With each group having some member who is also a member of 
another group Hence, this person serves as a link in that he is the me- 
dium of communication through which the activities, opinions, and de- 
cisions of each group are coordinated with one another Although there 
are as yet few complete tests of the Liken model, whatever evidence 
there is tends to be favorable (Bass, 1963) 

11 There should be a system of consumer representation in the 
planning of organizational behavior By consumer representation 1 
mean participation by those individuals whom the organization or orga 
nizaiional subunit provides with its goods or services Hence, the con- 


Figure 12 2 

The Likert Model and the Traditional Form of Organization 
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sumer might be an organiiational subunit, or more traditionally, some- 
one outside the organization There are several values in this type of 
change First, it recognizes the fact that unless the consumer is satis 
fied the organization will cease to exist This is a way of finding out 
what the consumer wants Second, it serves as a source of new ideas 

12 Pertormance appraisals should include self and peer ap- 
praisals This would have the advaniage of providing an environment m 
which individuals learn that their opimoas are valued and sought after, 
and also add information about the nature of performance {Korman! 
1968a) Related to this point is the concept of management by objee 
tives, a currentl) popular technique The purpose of management by 
objectives is to foster (he implementation of planning decisions through 
personal commitment It Ines to do this by encouraging personal state 
ments of commitment to self or mutually established fwith one’s super 
visor) goal objectives There is considerable variation from company to 
company about the degree of reliance placed on the subordinate m es 
lablishing the goals, but in all cases the key factor is that there must be 
acceptance of the goals by the supenor and the subordinate Such ac 
ceptance, it is predicted, will be likely to lead to performance designed 
to achieve the goal 

Research generally supports the management by objectives ap 
proach and. usually, the use of subordinate participation in setting 
the goals, particularly for those with high self-assurance (CairoU and 
Tosi, 1973) On the other hand, like other oiganizalional interventions 
using this approach without continuing follow up will generate a toss in 
effectiveness Basically, organizational change needs to be systemwide 
and continuing Scatter shot, one time approaches rarely are mean 
tngfcil 

13 Planning departments arc generally of considerable value in 
reducing the hierarchical authority system because they bnng into the 
organization a rational basis for igoonng the demands of hierarchy if 
they are found to be incompetent and/or illegitimate 

14 The organization should upgrade the skill and education of 
their employees m general because this fcatfs to a greater vsrftrjfjw xjf 
the self and. hence, greater levels of achievement motivation 

15 Approaches such as the Planned Program Budgeting System 
should be implemented This involves the lump sum budgeting of a pro- 
gram and Its evaluation according to all immediate and delayed, direct 
and indirect social costs This approach to budgeting reduces the abili^ 
of authontanan leaders to implement their pet projects without regard 

to controversial way of cutting down the arbi 
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trary authority of management is the formation of labor unions. 
Clearly, labor unions are very strong instruments in this direction. 
However, whether or not unions increase personal control over one’s 
life or are really just a substitution of one authority figure for another is 
a matter of dispute. In any case, unionization is not a technique likely 
to be used by management to increase the autonomy of employee dici- 
sion making. 


Problems In Using Democratic Leadership as 
Leadership 

I think it is obvious by now what I believe the general thrust of 
the research findings indicates for the direction of organizational devel- 
opment. Despite these conclusions on my part, though, I do not believe 
that the implementation of the types of changes we have discussed will 
take place without problems. To the contrary. I think there clearly are 
problems involved and we need to be aware of difficulties if the imple- 
mentation of these changes is going to be elective. 

Campbell et al. (1970) have listed some of the problems of using 
group participation as a leadership technique as follows: 

1. Organizations value reaching a consensus quickly. As men- 
tioned earlier in my discussion of some work by Janis, group members 
may withhold valuable information if they feel that a consensus is 
forming, a consensus which they feel is necessary and which they do 
not want to spoil. This process may, of course, result in poor decision 
making- 

2. It is sometimes difiicult to maintain one's sense of individuality 
under conditions of group participation. A loss of a sense of individ- 
uality can lead to self-estrangement, a sense of isolation, and a con- 
sequent lack of functional, work-oriented behavior, as you will recall 
from our earlier discussion of these topics. 

3. The problems of management may not be very important to 
some workers, and asking them to participate in problem solving may 
lead to irresponsibility and behavior reflecting random choices. 

4. People belong to different groups and asking them to meet can 
make for possible conflicts of a very serious nature. Not all people get 
along together, and very often it is difficult for them to agree on even a 
general statement, much Jess specific work-related decisions. 

How serious are these problems? For some of them (e.g., problem 
2). evidence already exists For others, evidence is beginning to appear 
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as. for example, the study by Janjs (1973) of dccston making during 
the Kennedy presidency, which seems fo support the senousness of 
proWem I Cfeariy, group participation is not an immediate panacea, 
and if It IS going to be used, the manager who uses it has to be aware 
of the problems su^ested here 

Still another problem js that some people find it difficult to meet 
these new demands, they prefer having authontanan leaders 1 think it 
IS foolish to deny that there are some individuals of this nature The 
question is what to do Should the authontanan system be used be 
cause U IS preferred, or should the participative method be used over 
objections’’ My preference js for the latter since 1 think it would result 
in the Jong run in more value for the individual and the oiganization 
Also, J think there is research to support this, as { suggested in my dis* 
cussion of longitudinal processes However, there is little question that 
in many cases such introduction would be extremely difficult and may 
not, m fact, be feasible In such cases, perhaps, there is no alternative 
except to hope for and develop competent authontanan leaders 

Yet anotherdifficulty is that some leaders cannot, or find it diffi- 
cult to. act in a participative manner The comments I made m the pre 
V 10 US paragraph are. I think, equally applicable here 


Summary 


Oiganiational development has become a quite well known term 
in the last decade While there is some variation in defining it. most of 
the defini’ions used focus on the idea that it generally consists of 
change programs that utilize a vanety of techniques in restructunng or 
ganizaiional functioning in order to make Iheiti more capable of surviv- 
ing in a dynamic society and of providing more satisfying, ego-enhanc- 
mg expenences fo employees 

In this chapter vanous techniques commonly used in organiza- 
tional development programs have been reviewed Job enrichment and 
increased participation m decision making on both an individual and 
group level have been extensively used in both this country and else- 
where with generally favorable results Societal restructuring as a result 
of government legislation has taken place in a number of nations m 
eluding Israel, Yugoslavia. West Germany, Sweden, and France. The 
results have generally been favorable, and this type of restructunng 


seems to be increasing ^ ^ , 

Among the more explicit training programs used m organizational 
development programs are T-group training, need achieveinent training 
and less frequently, raiionaJ training. The first of these techniques is an 
opening up approach m which inilividoals are encouraged to explore 
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their reactions to others and others* reactions to them Among the 
goals of T groups are to increase the cfFeclivencss of group functioning 
and to reduce interpersonal anxieties and frustrations Research has 
found that T group training can have positive effects, but a number of 
condiuons can negate its effectiveness Need achievement training uses 
the concept of increasing one’s familianzation with achievement stimuli 
in order to positively motivate trainees toward achievement This ap- 
proach stems from McClelland’s theory of motivation and has had 
some positive results Rational training uses cognitive restructunng as a 
mechanism for reducing individual demands of the self and the world 
and, thus, one’s anxiety about not meeting demands Indirect research 
has supported the value of this approach More research would be de 
sirable for these and other techniques used in organizational development 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER ► 

Argvris, C Intenentton theory and method A behavioral science 
vtexv Reading, Mass Addison Wesley, 1970 
The author of this monograph is one of the most radical, in 
novative thinkers and practitioners in this field and has contrib- 
uted much to the newer thrusts 1 have discussed In this book he 
applies some of this thought to the problem of changing organiza- 
tional functioning. 

Ellis A Elxecutive leadership A rational approach Secaucas, NJ 
Citadel Press, 1972 

Not a research monograph but a statement of the applicability of 
a basic theory of personality functioning to organizational life 
The arguments are strongly made (perhaps too much so) and do 
not show an appreciation of research data as support Yet, this 
book IS highly stimulating and provoking 

Friedlander, F , and Brown, L D Organization development. An 
nuat Rexiew of Psychology, 25 Palo Alto, Calif Annual Re 
views 1974 pp 313-342 

A systematic aitempi to integiate the field of organizational devel 
opmenl along slighUy different lines to those I have suggested 
The perspectives are well developed and provide a good overview 
of recent research 
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Jenkjns, D. Job power. Garden City, N.Y.; D^bleday, 1973, 

A solid, readable book on the growth of industrial democracy in 
different countries, including our own. The author, a journalist, Js 
knowledgeable, well read, and moderate in his statements. All in 
all, he has written a book worth reading by anyone interested in 
the changing work scene. 

McClelland, D, C., and Winter. D. G, Motivaling economic 
achievement. Homewood, IIL: Free Press, 1969. 

'A monograph that reports attempls at real-world applications of 
McClelland’s achievement training model. Not everything works 
and the inferences are occasionally tenuous but. overall, the thrust 
is positive. 



chapter thirteen 


Change Progra 
Attitudes and Skil 


As in many other areas of human cndeavor» change programs in work 
settings differ in their degree of glamour and in the extent to which they 
have caught both professional and lay interest. Sensitivity-training and 
job enrichment programs rank high on this dimension, as do perhaps a 
few others that fall under the organizational development umbrella. 

Yet, there are many other types of change undertaken in the work 
environment that are equally important, but because they are more of 
a bread-and-butter nature, they do not make the newspapers and Sun- 
day supplements as often. In this chapter 1 am going to discuss some 
of these lesser publicized but nevertheless important change programs. 
Another value oT these programs is that they have much research attached 
to them and this body of research often provides needed guidelines for 
choosing techniques to be utilized in the more complex organizational 
development programs. 


Attitude Change 

Conceptually, the techniques that we have talked about under the 
organizational development heading arc similar to one another in that 
they attempt to change one's emotional, attiiudinal, noncognitive ways 
of perceiving the world. Basically, they try to change what we value 
and what we do not value. 
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Under what condihons will they be effective and nnder what eon 
ditions will they not be’ As I have indicated there are a number of 
fairly complei factors involved in answeneg this question One nre- 
viously undiscussed factor is the extent to which the method mil, zed 
wtisBes some of the other factors we know to be significant in in 
nuenemg atmude change, as these have developed from the voluminous 
literature on attitude research that has ncctimnlated m laboratory and 
pnigmatic field studies. In this section 1 want to review first what some 
of the problems are. and then I wiH discuss some of ttie positive factli- 
tBting factors as wctl as some of the continuing questions While not 
very profound, the research I wiH review here is clearly of sigmfi 
cance to anyone who wishes to design an attitudmal or motivational 
change prognim. whether of (he complex organizational development 
kind or one of a more narrowly focused nature 


Difficulties fn Real Life Attitude Change Attempts 


Perhaps the place to begin is to note that m real life situations 
such as the business organization or the marketplace the effectiveness 
of attitude change methods is far lower than the e/fectiveness of at 
tempts to change attitudes in a psychotogicaf (abomtory expenmenf 
Therefore, we need to reconcile ourselves to a relatively low level of 
aspiration in this field However, this docs not mean that attempts to 
change attitudes m the real life situation are not worth the effort This 
is not the case, as 1 will explain below Finl. let us see why there is a 
disparity between the two situations in temi$ of effectiveness There 
are a number of reasons, as HovJand (1959) points out, and the reasons 
do make sense rurthermore. understanding these reasons for differ 
entia! effectiveness will help us to understand better how real fife otti 
tude change attempts should be constructed in the future 

One difference between the two stems from the fact that in a ) ib- 
oratory situation the person to be influenced is paying attention to the 
message, at least at some level of awareness, whether he agrees with it 
or not After all, that is what he is there for, and it is not easy for him 


to Ignore explicitly what is being said. partKOhriy if he docs not know 
what IS coming. On the other hand audiences m real life situations are 
self selected in that they have made the choice to listen or not to listen 
For example, a person's attitude toward the company management can 
not be changed tf he chooses to ignore all of the management’s at 
tempts to change him by not listening at meetings not reading the com 
pany newspaper, and so forth Althou^ it is by no means certain (hat 
we understand all of the conditions under which people will agree to 
receive messages mto their cognitions, n is likely that one of the major 
determinants is the extent to which they believe that the message will 
agree wnb them For many people a polentiaffy disagreeable message 
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will be ignored. Hence, the message could no! possibly change the atti- 
lude. 

A second reason real-life attempts at altitude change are usually 
less effective than laboratory attempts is the significance of the atti- 
tudes involved. In the laboratory case, the attitudes often dealt with are 
of a more minor, inconsequential nature than in the real-life situation. 
For example, a frequent type of attitude often used in laboratory ex- 
periments is one related to campus events such as whether the football 
team should be allowed to engage in postseason bowl games, the nature 
of student government, and so on. When this is contrasted with such 
attitudes as racial discrimination in the plant, union recognition, and 
topics frequently examined in sensitivity-training seminars, we can see 
that the latter are far more significant, are more deeply rooted, involve 
a much higher degree of commitment, and may receive a higher degree 
of social support from one’s reference groups. Hence, the process of 
selective attention described above is also likely to operate here. 

A third reason the two methods show differing results is some- 
what related to the second but can be conceptually distinguished from 
it. This is that the attempt to change attitudes on a real-life basis will 
reach an individual in his regular, everyday environment where all the 
forces supporting his previous attitude are still operating. For example, 
if a company were to attempt to change an employee’s attitudes toward 
desegregation of the work place, one of the worst ways to do this 
would be to attempt to influence him while he is surrounded by all of 
the social influences (e.g., peers, family, etc.) that may have pushed 
him toward segregationist attitudes in the first place. The contrast here 
with the laboratory attempt at attitude change, where those being in- 
fluenced are isolated from previous supports of any kind, is obvious. 
For this reason. T-groups tend to emphasize the value of getting away 
from it ail. 

A fatrftft rcssca (hs< attempts to eftange affrfao'es ih reaf fiYe run 
. into difficulty is that in the laboratory the individual attempting the in- 
fluence is generally a faculty member or an advanced graduate student, 
both of whom may have considerable prestige and credibility with the 
average college sophomore, the typical subject in laboratory experi- 
ments. This variable has been found to be related to effectiveness of at- 
titude change attempts under certain conditions. On the other hand, 
most of the research on real-life attitude change has involved managers, 
political figures, advertisers, and the like, few of whom seem to have a 
great degree of credibility in our society, whether deserved or not. 

Finally, a fifth reason for the differential effectiveness of the two 
methods concerns methodological considerations. Usually, in a labora- 
tory attempt at attitude change, the effectiveness is measured right after 
the attempt at change, whereas the real-life effectiveness measure most 
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often cannot lake place mmedralely after the attempt at chanee has 
been made For example, the eirectiveness of a new advertisins com 
mercial IS most often assessed at least a day or two after the attempt 
rather than immediately after the time of viewing. This, of course, pro- 
vides an opportunity for the operation of all the influences that mitigate 
e/rcctiven«s which we mentioned previously 

Despite these factors, we should not give tip attempts to change 
atutudes in real life What »e need to do is to ot’crcome the diffi 
cultics by increasing the hkehhood of the message being attended to, 
separating the individual from his everyday environment, etc The labora- 
tory emphasis in T*group training is, in many respects, an attempt to 
meet these problems, albeit an imperfect one Other techniques can also 
be incorporated into T-groups and other programs, and it is to a discussion 
of these that we now turn 


Techniques for Structuring Attitude Change Messages 
charoc/er/sucs of the commumcatton 


Consider an attitude change attempt of the following nature com 
pany A has been located in a downtown office building m a large east 
cm City for 25 years but is now going to move to a suburban location 
The problem of the company i$ how best to gel the stalT to look upon 
the move favorably 

For example, assume that a Type I strategy has been adopted and 
the advantages of the move will be stressed In developing an incentive 
for attitude change, should the advantages of the suburban location 
alone be presented*^ Or should the advantages of both urban and subur 
ban be presented, allowing the recipients of the message to contrast the 
two? Tilts IS the one sided versus two-sided question, and the answer 
depends on the audience, with the two-sided communication working 
best With more highly educated individuals and the one sided commum 
cation for those with not as much education There arc several possrtjle 
reasons for this fact, with these not necessanly being antithetical One 


explanation is that the two sided communication is more appealing to 
the jnielleci and more likely to be seen as appropnaie for the curious 
Since the more highly educated are more likely to sec themselves as 
being curious, they are more likely to enter the situation and behave in 
a manner consistent with this self image Another possible explanation 
IS that the two-sided communication is more likely to be controversial 
and hence generate more discussion in those groups that are more ver 
bal, that is, those groups composed of the highly educated individuals 
Thus, group pressures toward conformity and resulting change are 
more likely to operate in this situation .... ^ 

One advantage of the two-sided approach is that those who 
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inge their attitudes as a result of this kind of communication are 
5 likely to change back, in other words, they arc more resistant to 
jntennflucnce Probably the best explanation for this feet is that they 
ve become inoculated against the arguments of side B by learning 
their arguments pnor to adopting a position favonng side A 

A second variation in the structure of a communication concerns 
nclusion stating- Should a communicator wind up his attitude change 
•ssage by drawing a conclusion for his audience or should he let them 
aw their own conclusions (It should be noted that this question is 
levant for both one-sided and iwo-stded messages ) While this may 
cm like a minor question to some, it tun.s out that the choice does make 
difference If the material happens to be unfamiliar and difficult for the 
dividuals involved, explicit conclusions should be stated If the malc- 
al IS easy, it does not seem to make much of a difference Since difficulty 
in be defined in terms of the intellectual abilities of the people involved 
lative to the material, this conclusion fils in with our previous com- 
lent That is, if a person thinks he is competent in a given area, he will 
lok favorably on those who treat him in a manner consistent with this 
elf image, that is, if they treat him as competent to draw his own conclu 
ions On the other hand, those who do not see themselves as competent 
i'll! evaluate more favorably those who remind them of their own jn- 
ompelence, that is. those who draw conclusions for them 

Another question concerning how an attitude change commumca- 
lon may be structured for maximum effectiveness is the order in which 
he arguments are presented There arc also several rehted questions 
nvolved depending on the type of argument being used For example, m 
i one sided argument, is it better to use a climax procedure (slating the 
trongest arguments at the end) or anticfimax procedure (making the 
itrongcsl arguments at the beginning)*’ Agam.it depends on the audience 
If the audience is interested m the communication, a climax order will 
be effective since an anticlimax procedure fa5Is to fulfil) the expectations 
created by the initial portions of the communication and may produce a 
let-down promoting resentment and forgetting- However, if the audience 
IS uninterested, an anticlimax order is best, since the strong arguments 
w»n serve as an attention getting device dunng the beginning of the pre 
scntation. The situation m which a two-sided argument is used has some 
analc^ous elements, but also some differences One question is whether 
the pro argument should come first (supporting a pnmacy effect hypothe 
sis) or last (supporting a recency effect) Again, audience vanablcs are 
important and m a somewhat similar fashion to the one sided appeal If 
the audience is not interested, pnmacy is more effective than recency 
However, if the audience is interested, it docs not make much difference 
There arc, in addition, other cJcmenis important in structonng the 
order of presentation in a two-sided communication, with one of these 
being the degree of public commitment If. after heanng only the first 
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side of a controversial issue a recjpjeni makes a response that publicly 
indicates his position on the issue the result is a primacy effect On the 
other hand if there is no public commitment or if the person merely 
stales bis opinion anonymously after heanng the first side of the issue 
there is neither a pnmacy nor a recency effect A primacy effect may 
also occur if a single communication contains contradictory informa 
tion There is good evidence though that this effect may be overcome 
by warning the individual against the fallibility of first impressions 

A third dimension by which an attitude change communication 
may be vaned in structure concerns the emotiona/ity or rationality of 
the appeal Despite the theoretical significance of this question its rela 
live ease of susceptibility to empirical testing and its enormous prac 
tical significance it is surpnsing how little research is available on it 
We know very little about the different strengths of these appeals 
whether they differ according to content audience and so forth One 
area m which there has been some research i$ m the area of fear 
arousal or threat appeals 

The model for research here is a simple one and can be dia 
grammed in four stages as in Figure 13 t TTie model is a relatively 
slroightfonvard Type I manipulation (le the promise of reduced dan 
ger If change lakes place) Here again however we see how app/ying 
this approach is not as easy as it looks Thus at stage 2 o defensive 
process may set in whereby the individual rn order to protect himself 


Figure 131 

Model for Using Fear to El cU Ahilude Change 
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from the threat, blocks out the whole situation and does not attend to the 
communications in stage 3. One way to overcome this block is to have the 
person role-play a set of behaviors in which he or she cannot block out 
the fear-arousing message. Some recent studies by Mann and Janis (1968) 
and Steltzer and Kock (1968) have suggested that when students play lung 
cancer patients, significant changes in cigarette-related attitudes occur. 

Of further support that fear can lead to attitude change if we force 
people to attend to the message is the research on two categories of 
people known as copers and avoiders. The first type is those who tend 
to meet and deal with threats head-on, whereas the second type avoids 
threats. As we might predict, research has shown that both high and 
low fear-inducing material will affect the behavior of copers, whereas 
only the latter type of material has an effect on the avoiders. In addi- 
tion to this type of audience difference, another important variable af- 
fecting the influence of emotional appeals may be self-esteem, as we 
shall see later. 

characteristics of the communicator 

There is clear evidence that the greater the credibility of the com- 
municator and the less manipulative his intent, the greater the effect on 
the attitude change when this is measured immediately after the at- 
tempt has been made. A second relatively consistent finding is that this 
effect of communicator credibility may wear off over time if the recipi- 
ent of the message is not reminded of the communicators credibility. 
When the effectiveness of the altitude change attempt is measured 
some lime later, there is often no longer any association with commu- 
nicator credibility. 

Despite these empirical findings, there is as yet no clear theo- 
retical explanation that can account for both the immediate effect and 
the delayed effect (in particular the latter) within a single framework. 
For example, one might argue that we will agree more with a credible 
communicator than a noncredible communicator since it is more ap- 
propriate and in balance with our social norms to reward the first type 
of individual as opposed to the second, and since agreeing with another 
person is a way of rewarding him. This type of explanation is, of 
course, in agreement with the theory I suggested earlier in this book. 
(A further support for the balance hypothesis. I have cited evidence 
that high self-esteem people are more likely to support other people 
who are similar to themselves than are low self-esteem individuals.) 

A second reason for the first finding is that agreeing with a cred- 
ible communicator provides more reward value. Since these ex- 
planations account only for the first effect, however, how do we deal 
with the second? One possible explanation has been suggested by Co- 
hen (1964), who discussed the fact that most studies of this nature 
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have been done mih college student samples It may be that dunng the 
time between the altitude change attempt and the delayed measurement 
of Its elfectiveness the students who have been subject to the credible 
communicator interact with those who have been subjected to the non 
credible communicator This interaction leads to greater confoimily of 
opinion and, subseciuenlly, a wiping out of any effect doe to commu 
ntcator differences 

A second possible expjnnjfjon, equaii]' pfeusibJe, js that perhaps 
ihe communicator was just not credible enough If he were, the effect 
would not wear off, or so this argument goes The usefulness of this ex- 
planition is questionable! however, since a reminder of differential 
communicator credibility reestaWishes (he rclauonship 


Personality Considerations in Ihe Altitude Change 
Process 

One of the questions that has always mmgued researchers in the 
field of attitude change both from a scientific viewpoint and from a con 
cem with the values of a democratic society is whether there is a gen 
erul pcrsonalit) trait of persuasibility (hat promotes acceptance of com 
munications, independently of the particular topic involved, the form of 
communication used, and so on Despite such interest, though, and de 
spite a large number of research studies, there is no clear answer Ap 
parentiy, the most that can be said at this time ts that some personality 
traits are related to persuasibility under specified conditions Let us see 
what some of these traits are 

se// esteem 

One of the first and most often investigated traits in this area has 
been one that we have heavily stressed throughout this book the van 
able known as self esteem There are probably two major reasons this 
has been so important a focus of study First, there is the definition and 
conceptual meaning of the vanabfe itself It has seemed logical to many 
that if we conceive of high self esteem people as liking and having con 
fidence m themselves and low self esteem individuals as being the op- 
posite. the obvious deduction would be that the greater the confidence 
m oneself, the less one would be swayed by the opinion of others 
Hence, a long standing hypothesis has been that self-esteem is nega 
lively related to persuasibility A second reason for the interest in this 
vamble is that selfesteem seems to be highly correlated with many so- 
cioeconomic and elhmc groupinss in mir socrely Research along this 
dimension has been seen by many as havms significance tor under 
standing the political, economic, and social behavior of these groups 
Unfortunately, despite the interest and icseareh the actual rets 
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tionship between self-esteem and persuasibility is by no means clear 
Although most of the early studies seemed lo support the simple nega- 
tive relationship, more recent work has been equivocal and several 
contaminating vanables have begun to appear 

For one thing, it seems from a few studies (cf McGuire, 1969) 
that the way m which self esteem is related to persuasibility might de- 
pend on the kind of appeal being made Thus, high self-esteem people 
are more susceptible to rational appeals, while low self-esteem people 
are more susceptible to irrational or emotional appeals (Notice the 
conceptual similanty between these findings and the findings on one- 
sided versus two-sided communications ) 

Furthermore, there now seems to be some evidence that self-es- 
teem may be curvihnearly related to persuasibility, with the greatest 
susceptibility coming in the middle group (Cox and Bauer, 1964) The 
logic that has been suggested here is that the very high groups rely on 
their own opinions, whereas the very low are highly defensive about 
their inadequacies, making them less susceptible to appeals from oth- 
ers 

For these two reasons, what was for a while considered a rela- 
tively simple relationship with a good degree of support is no longer 
considered as such The door is left open for the eventual development 
of a somewhat more complex framework than we currently have 

authoritarianism 

Some evidence exists that those who have great respect for au- 
thonty figures are more likely to be influenced by such figures than 
those who do not hold such opinions One possible explanation for this 
finding may simply be differences m the credibility that these figures have 
for the different groups, but research supporting this interpretation is 
not as yet available 


social isolation 

People who do not find others satisfying and who do not view 
other people in a positive manner arc, on the average, less likely to be 
influenced by them (Hovland, Jams, and Kelley, 1953) 

Speculations on Attitude Change Method as a 
Social Influence Process 
One point, stemming from Type II change considerations, con 
cems some possible implications of the method of change utilized for 
the recipient’s self-evaluation It is clear that the type of procedure rec- 
ommended for high level individuals (e g., two-sided messages with no 
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conclusions drawn) poses a different type of environmental evaluation 
than the method suggested for the Jow-leveJ individual (e g , one sided 
messages with conclusions drawn) The question arises as to whether 
we should use the latter means of attitude change for the low level indi 
vidual, even though it is likely to result m greater success when it 
might at the same time have negative long range personal and pcrfor 
mance implications Perhaps it would be belter always to use the ap- 
proach that assumes a high level educated popuhtton (and m fact 1 
suggested this in the theoretical extension proposed m chapter eleven) 

This might not be as effective a method of attitude change at the begin 
ning for the low level group, but eventually this group might be m 
fluenced to become a higher level group for whom the attitude change 
method would then be appropnate In addition, we would also have 
had the benefits of higher performance moijvaUon dunng the process of 
grottth and change 

These are some of the advantages of Type 11 thinking and sugges 
tions for improvement While there is considerable evidence to support 
this way of thinking m (he research on leadership. 1 would like to see 
more research on this question m actual change situations 


Skill Training 


For the most part, we have been talking in this chapter and the 
last about models and techniques of attitude and motivational change 
However, most of the change programs in work settings deal with skill 
training Many oiganizatioiis (hat have little interest in organizational 
development still conduct training programs for job competence Much 
of this worlv IS very pragmatic, since the goal generally has been not to 
test a theoretical prediction (e g , the effectiveness of massed versus 
distributed practice) but, rather, to help a person leant his job There 
fore the training procedures felt to be desirable are frequently far loo 
complex to allow one to understand the influence of a single possible 
vanable such as the organization of practice Even if the trainer wanted 
to. It would be hard to design training programs tliat affowerf c/ear, 
unambiguous tests of theoretically important vanablcs, the exigencies 
of the everyday business world make this very di/Bcult (Least under 
slandablc, but very important, there is some reluctance among prscti^ 
people to design any project in order to investigate theoretically rele- 
vant variables This attitude, while fast disappearing, still exists m 
some quarters even though expencncc has shown the value of Kurt 
Lewin’s dictum that the best way to develop effective practice is 


through good theory ) 

The upshot is that, for the most part. 


industnal skill training tech 
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niques have been instituted, until recently, without much regard for the 
degree to which they meet the various conditions related to efTectivc 
learning. One finds a wide variety of training techniques in popular use 
in industry, with lillle research surrounding them and with few firm 
conclusions that can be made of their effectiveness. Yet, some state- 
ments can be made about their potential usefulness. In this section, I 
want to review some of these major skill training techniques, their rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages, the kinds of situations in which 
they are useful, and why. 


' The Lecture Method 

The lecture method of teaching and training individuals is, of 
course, a carry-over (rotn the formal educational system and carries 
with it similar problems and disadvantages to those that it has in other 
educational contexts. 

First, there seems to be good reason to argue that the lecture for- 
mat is analogous to the authoritarian structure inherent in traditional 
organization theory. The lecture method therefore has implications for 
negative behavior similar to those of other external control techniques. 
While there is not a great deal of evidence testing this proposition, 
there does seem to be a converging trend of findings which shows that 
to the degree to which learning is not self-controlled, It is a negative 
contributor to performance, independent of any other effects it may 
have (Pressey, 1965). Similarly, there has been research showing nega- 
tive feedback to television training, a technique that symbolizes this ap- 
proach (Campbell, 1971). 

Second, there seem to be certain limits as to the amount of trans- 
fer that can be obtained with the lecture method. It is obvious that 
whatever can be transferred from the lecture learning situation to the 
performance situation must almost always be limited to conceptual 
principles, roles, and other information. The actual skills necessary for 
a job, be they motor, interpersonal or verbal, cannot be learned 
through the lecture method, thus making this type of training for jobs 
requiring these skills incomplete. (However, it may be that learning the 
conceptual materials through this method may assist in, or positively 
transfer to, the learning of specific skills through another method.) 

A third problem with the lecture method of training is that for 
some people, such as low-socioeconomic individuals, the stress on ver- 
bal and symbolic understanding is anxiety-provoking and thus debilita- 
live of performance. For example, Reissman (1965) has pointed out 
that individuals from these lower educational, social, and economic 
backgrounds are more oriented in their thinking and cognitions to phys- 
ical, rather than verbal, ways of viewing the world. 
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Finally, the lecture method of training does rot seem to be ca 
pable of meeting the vanous conditions that facilitate learning accord- 
ing to the Type I model It is very difficult to arrange reinforcements 
Md feedback systematically with this method. In addition, the meaning 
fulness of the matenal presented to the individual may not be very high, 
depending on the individual trainee 

Given this rather imposing list of faults, why is the lecture 
method used at alP There are several reasons One, undoubtedly, is 
the force of cultural norms The lecture method is the predominant 
mode of teaching in our formal educational system, and since training 
IS a form of education, etc , etc This is not a good reason, but it is a 
powerful one Behaviors sanctioned by force of tradition arc very pow- 
erful m determining behavior' 

A second reason, again a powerful but not a very good one. js 
that It provides a means of ego enhancement to the trainer or teacher 
Being in (he center of the stage is a valued position in our society, and 
since It is usually the trainer who has an important voice m deciding 
the technique to be used, the results are. perhaps, understandable, if 
not desirable 

Finally, the reason most often given for the method is its ccon 
omy Most of the other training methods are limited m size of classes 
whereas, theoretically, the size of the class for a lecture is limited only 
by the charactenstics of the communication medium used A televised 
lecture could be, and is, given to audiences numbering m the millions 
However, one might question if it is more economical or not, if few 
people learn what is being taught 


The Conference Method 

This method, which underlies sensiiivjiy training and which is 
also known as the group discussion method is. essentially, an attempt 
to have the learning and training expencncc take place through demo* 
cratic, participative procedures whereby each learner takes an active 
role in the learning and knowledge development process In this re 
spect It IS, compared to the lecture method, in the same position is 
democratic management is to auihontanan means of control (or Theory 
X IS to Theory Y) Hence, we would expect it to have an advantage 
over the lecture method, at least in this sense 

A second advantage that the conference method may have over 
the lecture method is that some sort of reinforcement and feedback as 
to one's behavior is generally more avaiZaWe In Iha sense, it allows 
the Type I change model to be more effeciivcJy utilized For example 
let us assume a lecturer for a sales training group suggests ih.it ‘ when 
meeting a potcntiaj client for XYZ product, one should generally point 
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out that our product was developed by research scientists of Ivy 
League University” One of the reactions of a trainee might be “I 
don’t know whether such a sales message would go over in my tern 
tory, since most of the people are non-high school graduates and they 
might resent it On the other hand, maybe this kind of pitch would 
have even more influence with them than it would with those who have 
been to an Ivy League university, 1 jusi don’t know ” Under the lec- 
ture method, the trainee would leave the session in a quandary, 
whereas, under the conference method, he might be able to broach his 
indecision to others and receive feedback 

A third advantage is that groups can provide a more definitive en- 
vironmental manipulation than can an individual Hence, the power and 
force of the Type II approach can be utilized here also 

For these reasons, the conference method does have some advan- 
tages over the lecture method However, it has disadvantages also One 
of these is that the number of people involved in each training session 
must be kept relatively small, otherwise participation and its effects 
will be limited This, of course, makes the conference method more ex- 
pensive and time-consuming than the lecture method 

A second disadvantage is that there seems to be some evidence 
that individuals who are quiet and reserved are less likely to participate 
and make their feelings known than the more talkative types It may be 
that they do not obtain the full benefits from this procedure (This may 
be a particular problem for the low socioeconomic individual thrown in 
with a training group m which the others come from more verbal, 
middle-class backgrounds ) 


Simulation Methods 

By simulation training is meant a technique whereby a deliberate 
attempt is made to duplicate in the teaming session the essential com 
ponents of the to-bc-entered performance situation The essential value 
of this procedure is believed to be that it maximizes transfer of trainmg 
possibilities since it maximizes stimulus similanty and calls for similar 
responses 

Based on this reasoning a wide vancly of simulation training tech 
niques have been developed, ranging all the way from simulation of a 
cockpit for airplane pilot training to the business game In the latter 
the players simulate being managers under certain constraint condi 
lions make decisions, receive feedback on these decisions (sometimes 
with the assistance of computers), and then make decisions based on 
this feedback 

There are other reasons for Ibe enormous popularity of these sim 
ulaiion methods besides their obvious relevance to transfer of training 
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It js comparatively simple to engineer into the technique such aids to 
learning as reinforcement, knowledge of results, and so on Similarly, 
one might also engineer in self control with relative ease Clearly, simu 
rations can be effective training tools (cf Rubmsky and Smith. 1973) 
However, there are problems, too One obvious one is that by de 
signing in such aspects os reinforcement and feedback, we may be de 
creasing the extent to which it is really a simuhtion of the job situ 
aiion A second problem is that these simulation methods may often 
take On the aspects of a game rather than a training experience Hence, 
what will actually be transferred to the job situation becomes doubtful 
Finally, and perhaps most importamly, we have little information 
of Q systematic nature as to exactly tvhat we mean by a simulation 
What constitutes an effective simulation and what does not? We have 
little knowledge about this question, although one senes of possibilities 
has been suggested by Crawford (1966) He feels that among the major 
questions that must be raised about the effectiveness of simulation are 
(I) the scope or segment of the environment represented in the Simula 
tion, (2) the duration of the expenence provided by it, and (3) the 
amount of involvement of the participants in the simulation activities, 
that IS, the degree to which the participants have to become extensively 
involved m the simulation That these questions will not be easy to an 
swer IS suggested by the research of Weltz and Adler (1973) who have 
found that simulations can become too elaborate Such complexity 
leads to learning behaviors that are specific to the training and which 
should not be transferred to the job They suggest that simple Simula 
tions that teach general job strategies might in the long run be better 
than complex simulations 


Programmed Learning 

Of all the training and educational techniques developed during 
the last generation, programmed teaming is one of the most important 
What makes it so important'’ The answer is that it allempls to incorpo- 
rate within It many of the conditions that characterize the Type I 
strategy ffence, it is no sorprtse uwsf of cw 

dence shows it to be superior as a training tool to more conventional 
methods m the sense that indiviiiuals learn faster with no loss in profi 
ciency or short run retention (Campbell, 1971) Lorg range retention, 
however, is still an open question Table 13 1 gives an example of 

some typical results with this method , . 

Programmed learning consists, m essence, of four basic features 
One IS that the training matenal is broken down into a senes of basic 
components or discrete steps Second, eaeb of Ih^ 
frames, ts placed to order so lltat there B a losBtil prepress, on Third. 
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at the end of each frame the trainee is asked to make some Knd of re- 
sponse (either overt or covert) that is designed to measure his compre- 
hension of the material in that frame. Finally, the trainee is given im- 
mediate reinforcement and feedback as to whether his response is - 
correct before going on to the next frame. Inherent in this technique, of 
course, is that the person controls his own pace while going through 

the program. . • i. 

Even this brief summary indicates why the method is effective. It 
contains within it reinforcement, knowledge of results, self-control 
rather than authoritarian control, and expected activity on the part of 
the trainee. As we have said previously, the fact that the research evi- 
dence on it is good is not surprising. AU that it does not contain is pro- 
vision for transfer of training to the performance situation but, as we 
have seen, this method is not unique on that basis. 

There is more than one kind of programmed learning and much 
of what has been teamed about this technique is based on what is typi- 
cally called a linear progmm. However, while there are other types of 
programs, they are all similar to one another in that they all include the 
important conditions for learning we have stated. As a result, there is 
probably little basis for choosing one over the other at this point in 
terms of their applicability for industrial training. Similarly, there is 


Table 13.1 

Examples ot Improved Performance and Savings inTralning Time 
Associated with the Use of Programmed Inatrecflon 
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linle bam for choosing between the use of books or machines, written 
oral presentations, or a high or low degree of prompting. All seem to 
be equally effective (Campbell, 1971). 


, Other Problems In Change Programs 

Trainer Variables'^ 

In terms of research data on the kinds of individuals who make 
the best trainers in formal organizations, the need for credibility has al- 
ready been stressed. What else is desirable? There is little research 
available if we limit ourselves to the study of formal industrial training 
programs. While this is somewhat of a problein, it is, perhaps, not quite 
as serious as it first appears since it must be realized that training is, 
very often, part of the managerial and supervisory role and does, in 
fact, constitute one of its most important segments. We may, in a 
sense, equate the characteristics of a good supcrvi«or with the charac- 
teristics of a good trainer, since the two are so intimately bound up 
with each other. 

A good example of this is described in a paper by Griener (1967) 
who concluded after a review of various studies of organizational 
change that the best approach was what he called the shared power ap- 
proach, as typified by group decision making and problem solving. This 
was found to be more satisfying than unilateral action and what he 
called a delegated authority approach. The resemblance here to our dis- 
cussion of leadership behavior and organization structure is striking. 

Furthermore, Griener’s conclusions arc supported by a variety of other 
studies such as the following; 


J, Sarason (1967) has reported that one of the major reasons change pro- 
grams fail in school systems is the tendency for change proposals to ema- 
nate from high authonty figures who do not take into account the feelings 
and opinions of those who must implement the changes. 

2. Boocock (1966) concluded from a wide-ranging review of learning factors 
that giving students a greater degree of responsibility and autonomy vis- 
a-vis school audion'u'es may produce a high level of achievecaeat and la- 
tellectu^ interest in some students. 

3. Goltesfeld and Dozier (1966) found in a commonity action program that 
when low-socioeconomic people assume decisioo-oiaking roles, they be- 
come more ambitious. 

4. There are a wide number of experr/nentaJ laboratory reports which in- 
dicate that the higher the level of task ddBcoliy imposed relatively early 
in the leawing sequence, the greater the later learning (Batch. 1953; 
Barch and Lewis, 1954; Sxafran and Wclfand. 1950), 

AH in all, a consistent pattern of evidence exists that the kinds of 
trainer behavior which lead to effective learning and performance are 
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highly similar to the kinds of supervisory behavior -which we suggested 
should be related to performance in general. This is as it should be, 
since the change process and the techniques by which it is introduced 
constitute a social influence process that affects a person’s self-per- 
celved competence and his motivation to perform. The importance of 
the process holds whether we are talking about the day-to^ay activi- 
ties of the supervisor, his training activities, or any authority figure or 
structure. 


Trainee Variables 

Jud^ng from the comments in the previous section, the reader 
will probably come to the conclusion that if there is a great similarity 
between the kinds of social influence processes that lead to effective 
behavior in both training and performance situations, there should also 
be a convergence between the kinds of worker characteristics that lead 
to effective learning behavior and effective work and task performance 
behavior. 

While there are not many studies available specifically relevant to 
this question if we limit ourselves to industrial training programs, what 
studies there are seem consistent with this notion. There is, for ex- 
ample, evidence available that supports the notion of a favorable self- 
concept as being important in learning (cf. Shaw. 1968; Boocock, 1966), 
and when one considers this, as well as the research we spoke about 
earlier in this book, it is probable that when the research Is done in this 
area support will be found for the proposition. 

Design of Program Content; The Problem of 
Curriculum 

How do w'c decide the content of a skSl-training program? In 
which order do we p/ace tfie content? What cues do we use m fiefpfng 
learning at each stage of the training process? Questions such as these 
are gaining an increasing amount of attention, and some meaningful 
guidelines are beginning to be developed. 

One guideline is to ascertain the types of skills and abilities that 
arc necessary for adequate performance at each stage of the training 
program. If we know what these necessary skills and abilities are at a 
iwlicular stage, we can use this knowledge to dictate the cues and con- 
tent that should be used to help performance on that particular skill. As 
an example, if wc find that perceptual abilities are necessary at stage 1 
and linguistic skills at stage 2, the training context can be designed to 
help the successful performance of these skiDs at each stage, neishman 
(1975) has shown, in research stretching over two decades, that such 
skill-ability correlations can be developed for various stages of traimng 
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Anolher way of achieving this same goal in areas of work where 
longitudinal changes are noi foo great is to analyze the basic com- 
ponents of the job into more skill components and more specific behav- 
lor. Such components and behaviors might then be used for the design 
of trammg for that job. In an interesting illustration of this approach, 
Glickman and Vallance (1958) used the method of critical incidents 
(see chapter fifteen) to determine the specific mistakes of Naval lead- 
ers. Lists of specific mistakes were then used to design training pro- 
grams for Naval oBicers. While the study does not report comparative 
evaluations between training using this type of content and that using 
other types, the feedback that was received suggests that it was a well- 
thought-of experience by those participating 


Summary 


There are many change proems in work settings which are of a 
pragmatic nature and which have limited goals. Yet, they constitute a 
significant portion of change activities, paiticulariy since they take 
place in organizations that are very much interested in improving their 
work force but which reject the organizational development framework. 
These programs are important also because, being limited, they lend 
themselves to research and thus provide a research base for the more 
complex programs. 

Attitude change attempts in reahworid sellings such as the work 
environment have been found to be less effective than laboratory stud- 
ies with the major reason being that the laboratory study does not have 
to compete with other sources of influence. However, despite the lower 
level of aspiration that needs to be accepted, appropriate attention 4o 
certain characteristics of the attitude change message can help increase 
its effectiveness. Among the important factors to cons 2 der are struc- 
turing the message to meet the cunosit^' and intellectual level of the re- 
ZTii Msing wdfclc ostwoumcatora, although there is doubt as to 
how persisting the latter effects are. Still unclear, also, h how to ef- 
fectively use fear in influencing people to change. 

Skill-training programs ''are probably the single most common 
change programs in work setting. Among the various techniques used 
are lecture methods, group discussion techniques, simulation methods, 
and prt^rammed learning. Each of these has advantages and dis- 
advantages, although most research data support the latter as being 
consistently of greater value in those situations where it is appropriate. 
Studies of characteristics of effective trainers and successful trainees 
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are not often found in the literature. It may be, however, that these 
characteristics are the same as those found in good supervisors and 
good learners in general. 

A recent development in training research is to study the charac- 
teristics of the factors associated with different aspects of the curricu- 
lum. This provides a guideline as to which factors to emphasize in the 
learning process. 
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chapter fourteen 


Measuring Job Behavior 
and Reactions to Jobs: 
Conceptual Issues 


Throughout this book the major work outcomes wc have been trying to 
understand include job performance, self-estrangement, job satisfaction, 
changes In self-evaluation, and the other variables we have previously 
mentioned. This goal carries with it the assumption that these outcomes 
can be conceptualized in meaningful ways and subjected to empincal 
measurement. In this chapter vse shall concern ourselves with the prob- 
lems involved in developing an understanding of these variables, reserv- 
ing for the next chapter a discussion Of specific measurement techniques. 


Job Performance; Conceptual Issues 
What is Good Performance*^ 

A dozen years ago this question would probably not have been 
posed in this manner. We knew what good performance was: the more 
goods produced, the better; the greater the number of services per- 
formed. the better; the more roads built, the better; the more stores 
one Nvas able to run effectively, the belter, and so on. Now. however, 
new ways of thinking are coming to the fore and the question of what 
should be considered good company and employee performance has 
become complex. Briefly, there no longer seems to be a generally ac- 
cepted definition of “good." Consider, for example, the following: 
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1 The behavior of the oH companies during the oil cnsis of 1973-1974 
What was legitimate behavior in the name of profit? What was not’ 

2 The refusal of banks to consider it a good nsk for them to invest m de 
tenorating urban areas with such lack of investment helping to acceler 
ate the deterioration 

3 The general responsibility of companies toward their stockholders as op- 
posed to their responsibility for environmental quality 

4 The policies of companies that lead lo greater oiganizational effec- 
tiveness but which may also exacerbate societal problems and tensions, 
eg., the movement of some companies from the inner city to a suburb, 
with a consequent acceleration of urban economic social problems 

5 The stimulation of greater organizational effectiveness by company pol 
icies that also may lead to personal and interpersonal difficulties, e g., the 
implicit demands of some companies that ihcir executives take work 
home and, in general subordinate their family and personal lives to orga 
nizational requirements including frequent geographic moves 

How does one evaluate these behaviors’ Are they good or bad’ 
Before I give you my opinion, let me point out two important aspects 
First, I believe that the decision as to what you define as good is a 
value question that ts decided by one's persona) code of meanings, vaJ 
ues and ethics From a viewpoint of research you can find out the em 
pineal consequences of these different behaviors, but no matter what 
you find out, the decision as to which of these outcomes you decide ts 
‘ good * IS purely subjecuve Thus, if you were to determine that the re- 
sult of a company's move to the suburbs is a 5% increase in company 
performance and a 5% increase m the v.clfarc roles of the inner city 
left behind, your deasion as to whether this company has performed 
effectively would be based on values, not empineal data. The sec- 
ond point 1 want to make is that you cannot avoid value judgments in 
assessing the quality of performance of a given individual or organiza 
tion Any time you decide that one person has performed well and an 
other person has not, you are implementing a v’aJue judgment about 
what you consider to be good and bad m that particular context 

My own position is that any assessment of performance needs to 
consider both Jong and short term consequences as these affect the 
company, the employees, and society at large U seems to me that all 
three of these perspectives on what is considered to be good perfor 
mance are quite legitimate i ihmk we are long past the day when we 
can allow companies to operate without regard for the many con 
sequences of their actions However. i also do not believe that one 
should adopt dogmatic posiuons consistently favonng one perspective 
over another Life is not that simple and, from a long range per 
spective. It IS as necessary to have healthy companies as to have 
healthy individuals and a healthy environmcnL All are necessary, and 
the choice of which needs to consider has to be made on a case by 
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case basis I believe for example that it is crucial to keep Lake Supe 
nor a viable body of water but 1 also think that it is important to be 
concerned about the jobs of the pei^le in that sren s companies when 
evaluating the need for those companies lo change iheir practices Sim 
ilarl> It IS important to keep an organization healthy and profitable but 
It IS also important that the individuals in the organization feel that 
Iheirjobs are sources of positive self regard and satisfaction 

Operationally what does this mean** If all of these dimensions are 
important then all need to be Utilized in assessing performance and all 
would be relevant on an a pnon basis This means that a decision on 
how good performance is m a specific situation would be a function of 
the levels of each of these dimensions and (he particular philosophical 
framework of the judge This leads to a tridimensional view of the 
goodness of functioning that looks something hkc Figure M I Any 
given behavior can then be located m the appropriate cell of the cube 
and on the basis of that location and the evaluator s value systems 
both m general and for that situation a decision as to goodness or bad 
ness of the behavior may be made I generally like to use all three di 
mensions ot evaluation (iiidtvidud organizational and societal) equally 
in making a judgment but I tan certainly see that they could be used 
dirtercnt/y m different situations fn addition there are questions as to 
whether and when they should be combined a matter I will deal with 
below 

A second decision to make is which specific measurement tech 


Figure 141 

Trid enensional Vew otJob Performance 
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niques to use once we have dcdded on the dimensions we will use to 
evaluate perfonnancc. For example, how do we measure good perfor- 
mance from an organizational perspective? From a personal per- 
spective? From a societal perspective? We wfll turn to some of these 
questions later. 


The Multidimensionality of dob Performance 

Once we define and conceptualize job performance, we need to 
consider an important principle: individual difTcrcnces in performance 
on a ^ven job will vary over lime, using the same me&suTt of perfor- 
mance {criterion), and across different criteria, with the degree of ten- 
ure held constant. More specifically, what this statement suggests is 
that the nature of job performance is highly complex and that the prob- 
lem of deciding who is good and who is bad, using either the three di- 
mensions I outlined above or others, is frequently going to be quite dif- 
ferent dependmg on the measures used and the time of measurement. 
For example, the individuals who are high on job performance when 
using measure of performance A may not be the same iadividaals vbo 
are hi^ on performance when using measure B. An example of this 
can be seen in Table 14.1, which summarizes a study of relationships 
among different measures of job performance for delivery truck drivers 
(Seashore, lodik, and Ceorgopoulos, i960). If we look at the correla- 
rion levels between different measures in this situation (recaJling that 


Tabte14.1 

IntercofTelatlons among Five Job Performance Vartables In 
27 Operation Stations ot a Oeltveiy Service (Decimals Omitted) 


Criteria 

POPUlA-nOSA 

(STATION) 

W-Z7 

2 3 4 5 

POPULATION B 
dSOrVTDUALS) 
N»975 

2 3 4 5 

POPULATION C? 
(INDIVIDUALS 
WITH STATION) 

N~975 

2 3 4 5 

ETfectivcaets 

74 25 

-10 


2^ -02 - 08 - 3^ 

3^ -05 -17* 

Prodaoivity 

30 


-39* 

-12* -01 -2i* 

-01 02 -23 

Oarteabte acndstits 
Uaexpeaed abieacts 
Errors (oaeddiveTT) 


02 

-65> 

-II 

-03 -is* 

is 

09 04 

17 
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correlations of 00 sisnify no relationship kciwtcn the vanabics) we 
see that tt IS likely that diffcnns pattenis of abilities and sources of mo- 
tivauon are determining performanee on each of these different mca 
sums Using similar dimensions to those I suggested, a very similar pal- 
tem of low intcrcorrclauons wai found m a study of 97 firms by Pjckle 
and Fnedlander (1967) In this study, the researchers obtained measures 
of each firm s adequacy from the viewpoint ofowner, community, govern 
menl. customer, supplier, creditor, and employee perspectives, and found 
JjitJe similaniy among company rankings on each. 

In addition, the statement also suggests that a person perfonnmg 
effectively at one time may not be classified m the same my when us 
ing the same measure of performance at a later time An example of 
this type of finding is given m Figure 14 2, which depicts the changes 
in the predictive validity of vanous tests (interest m people, mechanical 
principles, and distance discrimination) over time against a production 
entenon fora group of 56 cab drivers (Ghtselli and Hairt, 1960) As 
can be seen, the first test generally decreased m validity, the second 
fluctuated and (he third increased The sum total of these findings was 
that those who were high in production during the first two weeks were 
not those who were high in production later 

These are tvro examples of what Is a basic pnnciple of human 
work performance performance is a multidimensional vanable, peo> 
pie high on one measure may not be high on another, and such stand 
mgs may change over lime (MacKinney, 1967) This finding suggests 
some important questions concerning implications of this complexity 
If there is more than one important dimension to job behavior (and 
I have postulated (hat (here is) and people differ in their standings 
on (hem. we need to decide whether these dimensions should be com 
bined in order to reach an overall judgment or whether the dimensions 
should be analyzed separately for ihcir relationship to other variables 
of interest such as selection tests, training programs, and others If they 
should be combined, how should we combine them? Should we add the 
standings of each individual (or group) on each measure? Should we 
weight one measure of performance greater than another? When should 
we «lQ each? There is ao agreement on any of these questions, we can 
make strong arguments both for and against each of the vanous alter 
natives 

Looking at the question of whether we should combine at all, 
some prominent industnal psychologists have argued very much in the 
negative (Dunnette. 1963, Guion, 196!. Ghisellt 1956) To summanze 
their arguments they claim that the low interoorrelations among (he 
different performance vanables indicate that these are conceptually dif 
ferent aspects of behavior and are not wnpcifecl indicants of the s^e 
underlying vanable, a vanable that might be called overall job perfbr* 
mance Since these are different, the argument goes, combining these 




Figure 14 2 

Changes in the Validity Coefficients of 
Three Tests Dunng the First Weeks of 
Employment ' 




Source E. Ghiselli and M Haire The valtdmon of 
non tests in the Jight of the dynamic character of cntena. 
Per onntl Psychology i960 13 225-231 


33-4 
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dimensions would be like combining apples and oranges Furthermore, 
m addition to the lack of theoretical justiOcalion such combining would 
be practical!/ harmful since it would be hanler to relate such compos 
lies to other variables such as selection tests than if (he measures were 
conceptually clean and distinct Hence, the dimensions should be stud 
led separately for the tests that predict them In addition the stability 
of such test-critenon relationships should be monitored over tune As 
for which dimension to use in decision making at any particular time, 
this IS a matter for managerial judgment anyway 

There are several arBumenfs against this point of view and m fa 
vor of a composite cntenon For example it could be argued that these 
criterion dimensions can be combmed on the basis of overall worth to 
company, individual or society, or on an overall basis of all these di 
mensions Thus, although different measures of performance may not 
be related, they can all be viewed m terms of their degree of worth and 
therefore can be combined on that basis A second reason some psy 
chologists have for combining cntena is that the multiple dimensions 
used may differ greatly from study to study This limits the generality 
of any study and leaves us lost m a mynad of specifics A third reason 
for preferring (he composite cntenon ts (hat it is conceptually much 
simpler to sell to management who must pay for the research Finally, 
the argument that composite vanables are less likely to relate to other 
vanables is not necessarily so, with the pnme example being the Stan 
ford Binet Intelligence Scales This lest, while mostly verbal, has other 
components and is related to a wide variety of educational cntena 

A good way of resolving this question has been suggested by 
Schmidt and Kaplan (1971) Conceptually, they suggest that an overall 
judgment is of significant administrative value and possibly even neces 
sary for decision making. On the other hand separate cntena are more 
likely to provide greater theoretical understanding in that developing 
predictors of separate dimensions of work behavior is more likely to in 
sure greater understanding of the types of factors that influence differ 
ent kinds of work behavior This problem of whether to combine ts 
therefore, to be resolved by one s purposes at the time If you are m 
tercsted in administnilive decisions, you sAoonAf conr&ne fAe cnfeers 
and if you are interested in theoretical understanding you should study 
them separately 

Considenng now, the situation in which a combination is called 
for, what procedures might be used in developing a total score'* Van 
ous methods have been suggested of which the most important are the 
following 


I Combine cntena by having expert judges wei^l them according lo im 
porunce (Obviously this technique involves explicit recognition £>t me 
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point we have been making all along that subjective evaluations conUn 
ucHJsly influence the perfonnance measurement process ) 

2 Combine cntena by weighting more heavily those cntena that are more 
stable over tune The problem here is tlm if an aspect of behavior is 
stable It docs not necessarily mean that it is important, 

3 Combine cntena by weighting more heavfly those that are best predicted 
by tests. The major problem here is that the tail would now wag the dog 
smce the test is supposed to predict significant behaviors and should be 
chosen on that basis rather than the other way around This type of ap- 
proach IS known as cntenon contamination and should be avoided at all 
costs 

To sum up, there is no clear solution to the question of how one 
should combine cntena into an overall composite In the last analysts the 
choice of procedure depends on the judgment of the people involved 
Whatever they happen to like and think best, whether it is one of the 
methods we have suggested or a different one, it will have as many diS' 
advantages as most of the other possible choices 

The Quality of Performance Cntena 

Assume for a moment that we have resolved all or most of the 
questions we have been discussing and we have decided on a measure 
How do we know that we have a good one or that the values we have 
chosen to implement are being effectively assessed by our chosen oper 
alional measure? As it turns out, there are several ways and although 
none of them is perfect, they do, when taken as a whole, provide us with 
relatively adequate guidelines 

One of the guidelmes for establishing the worth of cntena when 
they are subjective evaluations is to establish the construct validity of 
the ratings by using a multitrail, muUirater malnx (Lawler, 1967) The 
haste reqcftrmneiif of (hvs procerfare is that peopfe sftoufd be rated on 
the same trails by more lham one rater and that these ratings should show 
the foUowmg characlensUcs (Campbell and Fiske, 1959) 

Conrergeni Validity Correlations between the same traits as rated by differ 
ent raiters should be significantly different from zero 

Discriminant Validity (a) The correlation between the same traits as rated 
by different raters should be higher than the correlation between dif 
ferent traits rated by the same rater (b) The correlation between the 
same trails as rated by different raters should be higher than the cor- 
relation between different traits rated by different raters 

The logic here is that a rating of performance along dimension A 
of behavior is a good measure of performance along dimension A if it 
agrees with other raungs of performance ^ong dunension A, but it is 
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not a good measure of performance of dimension A, that is it does not 
have good construct validity, if it agrees more with measures of dimen 
Sion B and C Before we gel too confused consider the following situa 
ffo/i Forty Hvc salesclerks are rated by two separate supenors on their 
interest in selling, pleasantness to customers, and acceptance of clen 
cal nonsellmg duties (such as stock taking returns, etc ) If we correlate 
the ratings of the two supenors over the three dimensions, we obtain 
the results given in Table 14 2A 

In this case, the entena for convergent and discriminant validity 
have been met, that is, higher correlations are obtained for the ratings 
on the same dimensions than for the ratings along ddferent dimensions 
and 50 on Hence, we have some basis for inferring that the ratings 
have construct validity and that the raters were thinking of and cval 
uating along the same dimensions when they were rating along dimen 
sions A, B, and C, respectively One might still argue, of course, that 
while they were thinking of the same dimension, it might not have been 
the one named, for example, interest in selling Although this is so, and 
there is no way of knowing for sure, the presumption is that, all other 
things being equal, they were more likely to be thinking of the dimen 


Table 14 2 

(A) Examples of Ratings Showing Both Convergent and 
Discriminant Validity 

FIRSTSUPERIOR SECONOSUPERIOR 

TRAITS ^4 B C ABC 


Fint superior A 81 

B « 

C 17 

Second superior A 74 

B A2 tJ 

C 08 13 


SI 

81 


85 

JS 79 

04 17 


86 


(B) Examples o( Ratinss Stiowlno Nalther Converaant Nor 
Discriminant Validity 


TRAITS 


A 

RRST SUPERIOR 

s c 

SECOND SUPERIOR 
ABC 

Fint superior 

Second tapenor 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

37 
S3 
3S 
33 
72 

38 

14 

31 

Al 

46 

47 

38 

32 

74 

73 

67 
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Sion named. Hence, as Lawler (1967) has pointed out, to the degree to 
which the results obtained are (ike the example given, we have more 
confidence in the rating than if the correlations obtained, using a similar 
form of analysis, were as in Table 14.2B. In this case, it is more likely 
that whatever the first superior was thinking of \vhen he was rating 
along dimension A, it was not the same thing as what the second supe- 
rior was thinking of, and so on. 

In addition to this method, there are other ways of assessing the 
value of performance criteria, cither when they are of a performance 
evaluation nature or when they arc based on more objective behavioral 
measures such as sales or absenteeism. One of these is to make sure 
that the criteria are not contaminated by the predictors themselves in 
that the way that people rank on them docs not result from a rater’s at- 
tempt to make their ratings agree with differences on a predictor of that 
measure of performance. An example of such contamination is when a 
superior adjusts his ratings so that he rates a trainee from Harvard 
higher than one from a state university on the implicit assump.tion that 
(he first trainee must be better than the second since he is from Har- 
vard. Under this procedure, college attended cannot help but predict 
superior ratings! 

Another way of assessing the value of a perfonTiance measure is 
that it must be acceptable to those using It, If It Is not, it should never 
be used since despite whatever technical sophistication it may have, it 
will be sabotaged by the raters. 

Third, as an offshoot of acceptability, a characteristic of a perfor- 
mance measure of particular relevance for olgectlve measures of per- 
formance is the degree to which it is comprehensible. In some cases 
the manner in which sales and production figures are computed and the 
resulting attribution to individual sources is so complex that one almost 
needs a higher degree in mathematics to understand it Such a situation 
IS unsatisfactory for obvious reasons. 

Pmally, a criterion measure should be realistic in that it should be 
representative of meaningful behavior, ft does not make much sense to 
rate a secretary by her usage of paper clips when her job contains 
much more meaning than this. 

Rates and Rater Characteristics as Influences on 

Ratings 

Despite the obvious hypothesis that the characteristics of the ra- 
ter and the ratee may affect what happens on a performance evaluation 
independently of the behavior that is being evaluated, the amount of re- 
search on this question has been relatively minimal. However, some re- 
cent work has dealt with this question and there is some evidence to 
support the following conclusions: 
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1 Rating ability is at Ifast partiaHy a ftmctwa of che inicltigence of the ra 

u ”'£"**■•**« '"'clligence of the rater, the better his ratings (cf Bay 
roff, Haggerty, and Rundquist 1934 Mandell, 1956) 

2 The better the supervisor the more hkeJy be is to discnminate between 
good and poor employees and the less likely he is to ^ subject to (he le- 
niency effect (kirchrer and Rcisbetg 1962) 

3 value of special training in judging other people accurately such as 
that received by clinical psychologists ts doubtful Taft (1935) among 
others has found that physical scientists are as goed as if not better 
than clinical psychologists in judging others 

4 The greater the propinquity between the evaluator and the evaluated the 
higher the ratings (Kipnis I960 Roihaus Morton and Hanson 1965) 

5 The higher the self-esteem of the person being evaluated the more likely 
he IS to try to ingratiate himself wiib the evaluator and secure a favorable 
rating (Jones 1954) 

6 The higher the cognitive complexity of the rater the more likely he is to 
t dilterenUaie between others (Bien 1961) 

7 The more the rater engages m analytical thinking as opposed to global 
the more Iikelj he is to di/ferentiate oihen (Gnienfeld and j^rbuthnot 
1969) 

8 Individuals who exhibit good behaviors are more likely to be rated aceu 
rately than those who exhibit poor behavion (Gordon 1970) 


In addition to these findings, which concent themselves with ratce 
and rater chanictenstics as viewed separately, there are also research 
findings on how particular rater-ratee comtonations influence raungs 
over and above the particular behaviors involved These studies also 
pose severe conceptual problems for those trying to understand the 
processes influencing the measurement of pe/fonnance Most promi 
nent of these studies has been the research on particular combinations 
of difTcrcni racial groups and different sexes as they influence perfor 
mance evaluation 


1 White supervisors use objective data in evaluating black subordinates 
much more than they do in evaluating white subordinates (Bass and 
Turner, 1973) 

2 Both males and females are more likely to see nwle competence as being 
due to ability and female competence as due to luck (Deaax 1974) 

3 Males are more likely to evaluate females less favorably than equally 
qualified males for vanous personnel decisions and to discipline them 
more severely for identical rule infractions (Rosen and Jerdee 1974) 

4 In the peer rating situation there seems to be no race effect when blacks 
and whites rate one another (Schmidt and Johnson 1973) 


Obviously, we have learned much about some of the processes 
dial influence the ratms and evaluation procedure, infotmatioii that has 
helped us to understand what makes a good rater tn terms of accuracy, 
what males a peraon get a good rating and what influences one person 
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Sion named. Hence, as Lawler (1967) has pointed out. to the degree to 
which the results obtained are like the example given, wc have more 
confidence in the rating than if the correlations obtained, using a similar 
form of analysis, were as in Table 14.2B. In this case, it is more likely 
that whatever the first superior was thinking of when he was rating 
along dimension A, it was not the same thing as what the second supe- 
rior was thinking of, and so on. 

In addition to this method, there are other ways of 'assessing the 
value of performance criteria, either when they arc of a performance 
evaluation nature or when they are based on more objective behavioral 
measures such as sales or absenteeism. One of these is to make sure 
that the criteria are not contaminated by the predictors themselves in 
that the way that people rank on them does not result from a rater’s at- 
tempt to make their ratings agree with differences on a predictor of that 
measure of performance. An example of such contamination is when a 
superior adjusts his ratings so that he rates a trainee from Harvard 
higher than one from a slate university on the implicit assump.tion that 
the first trainee must be better than the second since he is from Har- 
vard. Under this procedure, college attended cannot help but predict 
superior ratings! 

Another way of assessing the value of a performance measure is 
that it must be acceptable to those using it If it is not, it should never 
be used since despite whatever technical sophistication it may have, it 
will be sabotaged by the raters. 

Third, as an offshoot of acceptability, a characteristic of a perfor- 
mance measure of particular relevance for objective measures of per- 
formance is the degree to which it is comprehensible. In some cases 
the manner in which sales and production figures arc computed and the 
resulting attribution to individual sources is so complex that one almost 
needs a higher degree in mathematics to understand it. Such a situation 
is unsatisfactory for obvious reasons. 

Finally, a criterion measure should be realistic in that it should ’ 
representative of meaningful behavior. It docs not make much sen* 
rate a secretary by her usage of paper clips when her job cr 
much more meaning than this. 

Ratee and Rater Characteristics r 

Despite the obvious hypothesis that the char 
ter and the ratee may affect what happens on a per 
independently of the behavior that is being evaluate^ 
search on this question has been relatively minimal, 
cent work has dealt with this question and there is ” 

support the following conclusions; 
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Among the other problems in mcaiumg performance and job re 
actons are that safijecftve ratings may reflect interactive effects due to 
particular combinations of raters and ratees and different conceptual 
frameworks may generate different measurement operations 


SOGGESTIOWS FOR FURTHER READING 

Business and Socieiv ReMewlInnoiation Boston Warren, Gorham 
and Lament 

A journal that is concerned «ith evaluating the activity of work 
organizations for their social value It is scholarly, nonradical, and 
worth reading, even if you do not agree with some of the argu 
mcnis 

Deaux, K , and Ewswilles, T Explanations of successful perfor 
mance m sex linked tasks What is skill for the male is luck for 
the femaie Journal of Personalay and SoctoJ Psychology, 1974, 

29. 80-85 

An expcnmeni that aptly illustrates how our cultural stereotypes 
influence our evaluations m on inequitable manner, with this at 
fectmg both males and females The type of study that needs to 
be read by anyone concerned with effective sexu^ integration of 
the work selling- 

RoTitsCHiLD, E Paradise lost The decline of the auto-sndusma! a^e 
New York Random House 1973 

An excellent ease study illustrating the complexities of trying to 
determine what good performance is and the possible conflicts be 
tween societal, organizational, and individual perspectives AI 
though some of the issues raised arc unique to the automobile m 
dusiry, some arc applicable far beyond that setting. 

Schmidt, T L , and Kaplan, L. B Composite vs multiple catena A 
review and resolution of (he controversy Personnel Psychology 
1971, 2'#, 419-434 

A scholarly review of some of the basic issues involved in the mul- 
tiple-cntcna approach and the possible solutions You may not 
agree with the recommendations, but the articie remains worth 
reading. 
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compared to the average person but he might be only average as far as 
his job requirements are concerned 

6 “Avoid umversals ” The point here is that words such as all, ah^ays, or 
never should not be used since no one takes them literally, leading to an 
•ambiguity of interpretation 

7 “Avoid vague concepts ” The rationale here is similar to that immedi 
ately above m that words such as honesty, reUability, and the like are 
vague in terms of their actual behavioral implications and, hence, lead to 
ambiguous mterpreialions 

In addition to these recommendations Barrett suggests, on the 
basis of a comprehensive literature review, that the following points be 
considered in building a graphic rating scale 

1 The number of different steps of each dimension to be evaluated should 
be from five to nine 

2 There is probably little difference between having an odd or even number 
of steps to be rated on each dimension 

3 There is probably little value in rating more than hvc separate character 
isucs 

a weighted checklist the cniicat tncidents approach 

A performance evaluation method that has become increasingly 
common in recent years is the weighted checklist method This is a 
procedure whereby a list of descriptive statements of specific behaviors 
is presented to the performance evaluator who is requested lo check or 
mdicaie m some way those that are most applicable to the person being 
rated Crucial to this method is that each of the statements has pre- 
viously been weighted accordmg to the degree it is indicative of effec- 
tive (or ineffective) performance The person is then given a perfor- 
mance score denved from the weights of the behaviors that have been 
rated as being most descnplive of him 

How does one derive the specific behaviors that are mdicative 
of good performance'^ Probably the best way is to use the method of 
cntical mcidenis The basic logic of this technique is that the major 
overall differences ro performance between people he m the unusual 
behaviors m which they engage, whether good or bad, as opposed to 
the everyday, almost automatic actjviues that almost all individuals 
perform adequately. Hence, it is argued, the best way to get an ade- 
quate measure of an individual’s performance is to keep a record of 
these unusual or cntical behaviors, both good and bad, so that a pen- 
odic recording of them on a person’s record can provide a ready made 
evaluaUon of performance 

As another example of how this technique might be used, let us look 
at how a well known scale of this type was developed by Smith and Ken- 
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dill ( 1966) m coiiiunciion «ilh Ihc people who would be 
peitc (1966) hos summarized their procedure os follows 


using It Dun 


1 Seven! B^pj of heaJ nurses participaied m conferences dcvoied to dis 
cussing ihe use of personnel es’ahi’itions for improving nursing perfor 
nance Information war gathered by mail from additional groups 

2 Each group listed the major qualiiies tn successful nursing and cnticsJ 
incidents were gathered and classified to tllusi/ste examples of bclavjor 
related lo each quality Throughout the nurses own lerminoloay svas re- 
tained 


3 The groups also formulated statements defining high lou” and acceptable 
performance for each quality and additional ex'wnples of actual performance 
incidents were suggested for each qual ly 
d The head nurses then indicated independently the quality illustrated by 
eawh tflCident Incidents were eliminated if there was not clear agreement 
concerning the quality to which it belonged Qualities iserc eliminated if 
the incidents were not consistently reassigned to the quality for sshich 
(hey were onginally chosen as illustrative 


Smith and Kendall made cerfun thit the meaning of both the job quali 
(tes and the behavioral incidents chosen to illustrate them would be 
tjgblly specific and unambiguous This step the crocia) innovaiion rn 
thetr approach is basically similar to procedures used in cross-cultural 
research that are designed to ensure that translations from one Un 
Buage to another adhere to the connotations as well ns the denotations 
of ihe original Nfatenal is translated into a foreign language and then 
iranslafed back into the ongmai by an independent translator 

3 The mcidenrs were then judged by another group of head nurses on a 
scale ranging from 0 0 lo 2 0 ncconling to Ihe proper behavior for nurs 
ing. Incidents were eliminated if the ji dgments showed a Jaigc dispersion 
or if they fell Into more than one distinct giwp This procedure provided 
another safeguard assuring agreement and bci ofombiguny 


The outcome of this painstaking work was a job behavior eval 
uation form including scales forjudging six mnjor qualities -knowledge 
and judgment conscientiousness skill in human relationships orgamza 
uonal ability objcciiviiy, and observational ability— each firmly defined 
bchaviorBlIy and anchored at vanous points by incidents staled in the 
nurses own language and ngidly fixed according to the scale location 
Tabic 15 2 shows the scale for judging skill to human relationships 
Even a cursory examination indicates the degree of precision in its de 
vclopment and the probable ease with which it can be completed for 
any given nurse Finally, m order to check the consistency of scale 
judgments, Smith and Kendall correlated the judgments made by the 
several different groups ofjodges The lowest value obtained was 972 
suggesting an extremely high degree of agrecroent 
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Since the development of the Smith and Kendall “retranslation of 
expectations” approach to the utilization of cntical incidents in perfor- 
mance evaluation, a wide number of studies have appeared concerning 
its value in reduang rater biases like halo, leniency, and so on For the 
most part these have been favorable, although not completely so 

if we assume, however, that overall there is some value to the 
Smith and Kendall approach, we may reasonably ask “why”*^ There 
are several possible answers and none is antithetical to the others 
First, there is the participation by the individuals invoKed, an impor- 


Table 15^ 

Example of Job Behavior Scale for Describing Nurses' Skill In 
Human Relationships 


Even when there is coanderable 
emouonxl self Isvoivenene, behavtor 
with others is to shQlful Afld 
innghtfu] thst it sot only smooths 
buiofieapreveoudiffitfuli 
eiBouofiaJ aod sooa] stnuitJOfls, 
ibu inpljes the ability to 
recoymre the subtle as well as the 
snore obvious components of basic 
emotional reactions in self and 1 75 
others (e g , aimety, fear, 
frustration anier.etc) 


UO 




If cciotiotul seif inrolmncBt is 
sn.£isu2, bebaviov witli 
04h*n b Such that It don not 
corspLciit Oif'jcult emotional and j OO 
social unaticnr this crpGes the ability 
10 treof nia U< mote obnous 
coreponenu of basic emotional 
reacuors la lelf and others 


Thucursecouldbeexpected whenever 
posable, to sit down and talk with a lermiaaK 
cancer pat eni who u coimd-red to be 
“deaandmg *' 

If two aides asked Uus otirse, acting as team 
leader, if they could cachany* assignments 
because of rapport problems with the patients 
assigned, would expea this nurse to dtscius 
the problem with the aides and make ce-tam 
changes which would be satisfying to them 
f ( (bu nurse were adm tiing a patient w ho 
talks rapidly and continuously ofber 
symrAomsandpastnedicaJhistory could be 
expected to look interested and listen 
It Uustjursewere assigned for the Tint ume 
to a pauent who musts upon having her 
treatment done in a certain order, could be 
expected to do as the pattmt wishes without 
making ao Issue about it 


If the husband of a woman who is post 
operative and In good coition asks about 
tm Wife, thsi corse could be exp^ed to reply 
as foQo^ * Her condition b good *' 
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Table 15 2 {cont) 


075 If i convalescent patten! complained about 

the service to tiie hospital, this nurse would 
be likely to idl ^ patient that the hospital Is 
short of nurses and the needs of the sickest 
patients have to be met first 
If this nurse were assigned to care for a 
termmal-caiKeT patient to a two-bed room 
0 JO who Is deprcKCd and imcommumcative. 

could beeapected to carry on a convenaticm 
with the other patient while giving care to the 

tenmnal-canctrpaiieni 


Behavior with etheri Is tu«b that it 
tends to complicate or create 

difficult emotional or social 

tiwatiOBs; this « iMWlity 

to recognUe even the 

etnotlonal reaetiotu of self w others. 


In the presence of a woman who is crjlng 
because her husband is dangerously lU. this 
nurse would be expected to tell the woman 
not to cry. 

Ifthunorseweretoldbyanamtatatory 

patient that a patient in 
difficulty breathing, could be exprtrf to tell 
the ambutotory paueni ihM his help tocanng 
for the patients was not needed 


tlonal reaetioai oi Tirifiiif Jor 

(New York. 19W 


properly. Second, .he part, c, pat on kadj lo 

tore that makes the mlluenelng the effectiveness of the 

nlBeance of these '"'‘L “'I 'J, “Hudy by Borman and Vallon. 
scale has been AS 

;^„p’tave value Is b fs fm T‘S 

:^':;s:e^seTruV::hS^ 

--Ztr advantage of 
them does anything unusual y g 
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entiating any of them. This conclusion vould be only just and equi- 
table. 

Finally, there is good evidence that the general concept of eval- 
uation (e g., rating someone from poor to excellent), in an overall sense, 
seems to be based on a psychological process fairly akin to the notion 
of critical incidents in that apparently these overall judgments are a 
function of the number of cntical incidents observed, with such a rela- 
tionship apparently being the same for raters differing on the basis of 
such variables as jobs, experience, back^und, and work competence 
(Whitlock, 1963, 1974). 

the forced-choice performance scale 

A revised version of the checklist type of rating scale that grew 
out of World War II experiences is a procedure that is expressly de- 
signed to overcome the tendency to fake ratings high or low. Known as 
the forced-choice rating method, its basic underlying logic is as follows: 

Auumpuon One There exists a variety of behaviors on any Job that one 
may engage in: some are good and some are bad. 

Assumption Two Some of the good behavitjrs are highly relevant and criti- 
cal for job performance, whereas some of the other good behaviors 
are nice but not really important for fob performance effectiveness 

Assumption Three Some Of the poor behaviors are highly relevant and criti- 
cal for job performance, whereas the other poor behaviors are not 
particularly desirable but they do not really affect perfonnance effec- 
tiveness one v/ay or another. 

Given these assumptions, one might set up rating scales in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Type A A rater might be asked to choose one of a pair of behavior de- 
scription items, each of which says something favorable about a per- 
son, with the degree of favorabtlify being equal for the two alterna- 
tives. however, only one ot the behaviors involved is considered to 
be critical or relevant for effective job performance ’ 

Type B A rater might be asked to choose one of a pair Of behavior de- 
scription items, each of which says something unfavorable about a 
person, with the degree of unfavorabiiity being equal for the two al- 
ternatives, however, only one of the behawors involved is cortsidered 
to be cntical or relevant for effective job performance 

Gi ven these pairs, the logic of the forced-choice method is that a 
person is more likely to tell the (ruth about another individual on his 

• li nuy j>oi be erucul lhal Oi«e suiemer\t be tujfejy tpeofic. ObrodovK: (1970) 
tm *SowB ihai ftnml suiemenn •ppl«»ble to « of job* work m* well 
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evaluation since (I) in the first cbe he must say something favorable, 
no matter what he says, and (2) the converse is true in the second 
case, that is, he must say something unfavorable, no matter what he 
says. Hence there is no reason to fake in either case. An example of ihjs 
type of scale is given m Table 15.3. 

The idea behind the forced-choice scale is intriguing and there 
has been a considerable amount of work on these scales, with the re- 
sults sometimes, but not always, favorable. These results lead, first, to 
the conclusion that it is still doubtful that the original reason for the de- 
velopment of the forced-choice scale is as much of a problem as 
claimed. That is, the basis for the development was the belief that 
graphic rating scales were highly susceptible to faking, something that 
we have seen may not be as much of a problem as we think. 

Second, even if one were to grant the necessity for the devel- 
opment of scales to overcome this problem, it is not at all certain that 
this is the way to do it. As Travers (1951). among others, has pointed 
out, one can fake forced -choice scores In a favorable direction not by eval- 
uating the given ratee but by thinking of the' best person for that job 
and then filling out the scaies on that basis In addition, the manner in 


Table 15.3 

Example of Porced-Cholce Rating F orma 

Ja each group place a check mark la ffom of the suieoirnt ihat you believe best duracierim 
the employee under consideration Be sure to put only one check mark m each group of lute- 
menu , 

- Is vwy patient 

Arrives at conclusions logscaHy 

Aasumarespomibllttyfothisownnujiakes 


.Delegates work very wisely 
. Is ewepnonalJy fair 
.Inspires bis associates 


In each fffottB oJace a check mark la front of the sutement that you believe best chartclenaes 
the employee under eonsWerttuw. and another check mark in from of the mternem 

believe l^tcharacterlees him Be sure lo pul two and only twoeh«k»*rk»in»*rouP f 

ttaianents 


. Has a well rounded personaliiy 
. Lacks force and dnve 
. Tends to be overbeanng 
.Shows foresight 


.Displays disloyalty 
.Is almost indispensable ' 
Makes many mistakes 
Has a very promising futiue 
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which the alternatives are equaled for equal favorability (and/or unfa- 
vorability) leaves considerable room for doubt as to whether these 
goals are actually accomplished. Typically, the procedure has been to 
pair statements on the basis of their mean rated desirability, as these 
ratings are derived from some groups. There are two major problems 
with this. First, although the means of the two behaviors in terms of 
favorability may be equal when taking the group scores as a whole, 
some individuals may disagree with this and for them one behavior 
may be more desirable than the other, with all the implications that this 
may have for faking. Second, behaviors that appear similar when 
viewed singly may present differences when viewed as pairs. Consider, 
for example, the favorability of (I) finding a new method for leaching 
disadvantaged students and (2) raising funds for the construction of 
new schools. Each of these might be considered to be equally desirable 
when viewed singly, but if they were presented as a pair, significant dif- 
ferences might be seen between them by most people. 

In addition, there is a third technical problem with these scales, 
and in a sense It is a paradoxical one that results only from a good 
forced*choice scale, as opposed to a poor one. This is the pbint that if 
alternatives are well equated for favorability and a person must choose 
one or the other, he has tost some of the basts for choosing con- 
sistently between one or the other if neither ts particularly meaningful 
to him. Hence, he will be more likely to make random choices between 
one or the other and the reliability (or consistency) of measurement 
will be low. 

Probably the most serious problem with the forced-choice tech- 
nique is that the users of it rarely like it and its "have you stopped 
beating your wife?" formal. Many people feel In responding to scales 
of this nature that their usage implies mistrust in the evaluator's com- 
fwcence fo give a good latmg, a type of sociaf cva/uation that we have 
run into previously and which the research with the Smith and Kendall 
scales shows has a negative influence on later performance. With all 
these problems, though, the forced-choice method remains in usage and 
probably will continue so because it docs provide objective scores, it 
attempts to correct errors, and some of its problems may be resolved 
by belter scale construction. 

the ranking method 

Perhaps the simplest way of evaluating performance and a method 
preferred by many is the ranking procedure, the goal of which is simply 
to order people in comparison to one another. There are two basic 
types of ranking procedures. The first is the simplest one in that the en- 
tire group is taken at one time and placed in relative order on some 
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evaJuation continuum One common way of doing this is known as the 
^temalion rankuig technique, whereby first one chooses the best, then 
the worst, then the second best, then the second worst, and so on until 
all individuals are placed in rank order The advantage of this proce 
dure IS that it is easier to choose the extremes first and then attempt to 
distinguish between those not so ditfereni from each other, rather than 
the other way around 

A more technically sophisticated but extremely laborious ranking 
method is known as pair comparisons Each rankee is compared indi 
vidually with every other rankee, with each individual's rank dependent 
on the number of times he is preferred compared to those he is being 
compared with The problem with this procedure is that the number of 
comparisons to be made becomes very great when there are more than 
just a few rankees involved This can be seen by the following 


Number of compansons to be made when each N{N— I) 
individual is paired with every other individual ^ 2 


where N » size of group to be evaluated 
Thus when N «■ 4, 


the number of comparisons 


. 4t3) ^ 


the number of comparisons * ■ ■ « 28 


and when A'* 16 


the number of compansons 




TTie most important disadvantage of the ranking method is that it 
orders people along a continuum but docs not give any consideration to 
the degree between ranks For example, the fourth ranked person may 
be twice as good as the fifth ranked individual, but the latter may be 
only a little bit better than the one ranked sixth Tins can be an impor 
tant disadvantage if one is going to give a different ireatment to tbt 
person ranked fifth as opposed to the one ranked sixth, a common 

enough situation * . . . , j 

TVo other disadvantages to the ranking method also deserve men 
tion The first is that it has a have you stopped beating your wife’ 

doubrfJl tot to A and lo the d fferenew bciwwn B and 

C Thi* may happen sometimes bui not very often 
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character 0 e , someone must be ranked low even though all may be 
high, etc ). and the second is that it is difficult to compare the scores of 
people who were ranked m different groups 

simulation as a performance criterion 

Because of the problems of the rating and objective performance 
measures that we have discussed, increasing attention is being paid by 
some psychologists to the use of simulations of the work environment 
as mechanisms by which one can measure individual differences m per- 
formance There are many types of simulations for this purpose, but 
they generally consist of some version of the following two major 
types 

1 The types of management games that arc used as training exercises in 
management seminars An increasingly popular game of this nature i$ the 
m basket technique in which the trainee is presented with a basket of 
problems typical of the kinds of activiues lhai an adminisiraior in his 
area may actually face m a typical day He is then asked to solve these 
problems by wniing the appropriate memos making the called for deci 
sions, and so on The technique is general and has been adopted for such 
diverse jobs as school administrator and military officer It has been sug 
gested by some that performance on this simulation be utilized as a per 
formance entenon measure 

2 Trade tests consisting of a person s knowledge of the called for activities 
and behaviors m a given job position In these tests commonly used in 
the skilled trades a person is called upon to show that he aclualiy knows 
the skills and behaviors needed fora specific job 

The advantages and disadvantages of simulations as performance 
cniena are obvious On the plus side, they allow a considerable 
amount of control over the conditions under which the performance is 
Sffd they allow the develoi^iteal gF merre precese measure 
than would be available in the real oiBanizational environment On the 
other hand, they are unreal, and even if a person does know what 
should be done and actually does it m a simulation there is little justifi 
cation for concluding that the person will engage in the desired behav 
lors in the real world on a day to-day basis The Jack of generalizability 
IS particularly true since we have little knowledge of what constitutes 
an effective simulation, the characteristics it must have how long a 
person must be in it, and so on 


Measures of Job Reactions 


Just as in the measurement of job performance, the techniques for 
measunng personal reactions to jobs arc varied, with each having its 



part'CUlar slrengfts and weaknesses Similarly, there seems to be no 
real way jo resolve these, and the choice of which one to use ml! fre- 
quently depend on (he attitudes of the particular investigator 

However, there are at least two important differences between 
measunng reactions to jobs and measuring job performance that have 
implications for technique development The first is that the concept of 
objective measures of persona! reactions seems to be even less significant 
than It IS for objective measures of job performance Consider, for ex 
ample, the question of gnevances or absences Can we consider these to 
be purely objective measures? Some might believe so, but I would argue 
that logically this does not make much sense, since it is quite simple to 
conceive of a vanety of organizational situations where the better the 
personal reaction to the job, the higher the gnevances Suppose that a 
person felt totally secure in a situation and knew he would not be fired 
TTijs might lead him to ( J ) like his job and (2) submit gnevances without 
fear of retnbution On the other hand, consider the case where the job 
IS totally insecure, the nsk of discharge is high, and few other jobs are 
available This might lead him to (1) dislike his job and (2) be afraid to 
submit gnevances Other examples can be cited, but it does seem obvious 
that there are certain logical problems to using such vanables as absences 
and gnevances as objective measures of personal reactions to a job 
The second difference is that in the measurement of job perfor 
mance it has been typically the case that ratees have not evaluated 
themselves, but rather have been evaluated by someone else either 
directly through a rating procedure or indirectly through the choice of 
which objective entenon of performance to use It seems to be true 
though, in measunng reactions to jobs that self evaluation is much 
more the norm and rl is less common, although often desirable, to utilize 
judgments or ratings made by others This difference between the two 
kinds of measures has meant that to some extent, the problems con 
cemed with the development of techniques of measunng job reactions 
have been somewhat different from those in the area of job performance 
but there have been some similaniies also, as we shall see 

Given these conceptual differences between the nature of perfor 
mance and job reaction measurement, what kinds of measures have 
been and are being used in the latter area‘s In this section we shall dis 
cuss a group of measurement techniques that have as a base of common 
ahty the fact that they all consist of measuring job reactions by direct 
question procedures, that is, they ask the penon in some direct way 
what his (or somebody else’s) job reactions are Most typically, they m 
quire about job satisfaction, but they are equally applicable to the mea 

surement of other job reacuons FoUowing we shall discuss those kinds 
of measures that attempt to gel at this mfoimation sndiKcUy 
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Direct Measures of Job Reactions 


the questionnaire method 

The simplest and easiest way to ask a person what his job reac- 
tions are is to ask him questions and provide him with alternatives for 
ansv.enng. “Do you like yourjob*^’’ (yes, no, not sure) “How satisfied 
are you with your pay'’ ' (hi^Iy satisfied, moderately satisfied, not sat 
isfied) “Are you getting the satisfactions you think your should get'’” 
These are the types of questions used in measures of this sort and psy- 
chologists frequently find them to be highly satisfactory, citing the data 
that indicate that these simply developed methods give results highly 
comparable to those of the more sophisticated techniques that we shall 
cite below Why, then, are the more sophisticated techniques that take 
longer to develop utflizcd'’ 

Except for one reason, which we shall sec is of somewhat doubt 
ful importance, 1 am not really sure myself Certainly, it cannot be that 
the major weakness of the questionnaire procedure, its susceptibility to 
faking, is overcome by these other direct procedures This is definitely 
not the case Even if it were, it is still a moot point as to how impor 
tant an advantage this would be anyway, since the problem of faking 
does not seem to be as relevant m measuring job satisfaction as it is in 
measunng personality vanables Although it is certainly true that some 
people mi^t fake their level of job satisfaction for some specific rea 
sons, the rationale for doing so is not very clear in most cases Perhaps 
one case in which it might be understandable is when the person has 
made a high ego commitment to his job and feels forced to protect his 
ego by saying it is a good job even when it is not There are little data, 
though, on how frequently this occurs or how important faking is on 
job satisfaction assessments m general 

the Thurstone scale 

The oldest type of attitude scale m psychology is one developed 
in the 1920s by a psychologist we have previously discussed m con 
necUon with miclhgence measurement. Leon Thurstone The basic 
logic underlying a Thurstone scale is as follows 

J For any type of social object that can have alUtudes directed toward it, 
e g. a person s job there exists a continuum ranging from favotabflity of 
evaluation to unlas orabihiy of evaJuaVon 

2. For any speofic point along ihai continuum, there exist vanous descnp>* 
live suiemenJs concerning the job that correspond to the favorability of 
the evaluation. For example *Thjs job is one of the worst 1 ve ever 
seen" would correspond to a very negauve cvaloaijon "This has some 
problems but I d like to slay with rt” is a moderately favorable one and 
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TOrel Ihs job, oMb of these eouid be scsled in teems of their degree of ft. 
vorabiliiy toward the job in question. 

3. &ch individual's tillilode toward the job can then be assessed by looking 
at the stat^cmcnts that he says correspond to his own attitude, if he 
agrees with the moderately favrwabJe oae but not with the extremely fa- 
vorable or the unfavorable ones, he can be classified differentiy from 
those who agree with the unfavorable but not with the moderately favorable 
or extremely favorable ones. 


As an example, let us look at the collection of job attitude statements 
listed in Table 15.4. If these statements are used in a specific job situ* 
alien, wc could safely assume that the individuals who agree witJi state* 
menls that have a median scale value of 3.7 have a different job atti- 
tude than those who agree with statements that have a median scale 
value of 6.4 or 1.7. 

There are numerous problems with the Tliurstone scale. One of 
these revolves around the scale constniciloo process itself and the logic 


Table 15.4 

Statements Used In Uhrbrock's Scale for Measuring Attitude of 
Employees toward Their Company 

SCALE STATEMENT 

VALUE 


10 4 I think ihu company treau iu employee better iton any other company 

9.3 if 1 had (0 do it over again, I'd nill work for this company. 

9.3 They don't play favorites in this company. 

8 9 Anuncangctaheadinthucompanyirbetiies. 

8.7 I have as much confidence In the company pfiysldan as 1 do in my own doctor. 

8.3 The company is sincere id wanting to know what Its employees think about it. 

7.9 A wage incentive plan offen a /ust reward for the taster worker. 

7 4 On the whole, the company treau us about as weD as wc deserve 

6.3 f think a man should go to the hospital for even a rerateb, aa It may flop Wood 

poisoning. 

5.4 I beiieve accidenu will happen, no matter wbai you do about them 

5.1 The workers put as much over on the company as Ihecorepany puts over on them 

4 4 ThecoMpanydoestoomuchwelfarrwori. 

4 1 Sotdieiingonthejobisincreasing 

3 6 I do not think applicants tor employment arc treated couneously. 

3.2 1 believe many good suggeiiona are UUed by the bosses. 

2.9 My boss gives all the breaks to hu lodge and church friends. 

2 5 1 think the company goes ouUtdc to fill good jtrt>s instead of promoting men who 

2 I VouNegottohave"pull'’wiihcerUmpeciptearoundhereiogetahead. 

J .3 Jn the Jong run this company will "pot it over" on you. 

I.O Thepayinthecompanyisiemble 

0 8 An honest man fails in this com pany. 

Sou/re; R S. Uhrbrock. Attitudes of 4430 employees. Jaurjiol of Social Psychology. 
!934./, 365-377. 
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on which it rests. This is the basic assumption that the rated scale 
value of a statement is independent of the rater’s own attitude toward 
the social object in question. Consider the statement, “This company 
has generally progressive personnel policies.” Would a person who has 
an overall favorable attitude toward the company rate this the same as 
a person with negative attitudes? The requirements of the Thuratone 
scale are such that the answer to this must be yes. If it is not, the an- 
swers of the two groups are not comparable since they are not re- 
sponding to the same stimuli. For a time it was thought that this as- 
sumption was being met in Thurstone scales fairly well, but more 
recent evidence suggests that this may not be so (Sherif and Hovland, 
1961). Although these studies have not concerned themselves with job 
attitudes particularly, there seems to be little reason to doubt that their 
conclusions would be generally applicable to this area as well. A good 
example of this applicability might be if one were to ask the black em- 
ployees of a company to rate the degree of favorability of the state- 
ment, ‘This company has generally progressive personnel policies” at a 
time when they are successfully attaining desegregated facilities. It 
would not be particularly profound to note that such ratings of the de- 
gree to which this is a favorable aspect of the company might be con- 
siderably lower if submitted to a group of prejudiced white employees. 

A second problem with the Thurstone scales that has been re- 
sponsible for its relatively low degree of usage is that the ratings of the 
statements must be relatively agreed upon and invariant; in other 
words, there should be great agreement as to what each statement means. 
While this is not impossible to achieve, the fact that ratings arc subject 
to a number of rater influences that increase the variability of the judg- 
ments has meant that often many more statements of attitudes must be 
constructed and analyzed than vwll eventually be used. Hence, the econ- 
omy of efibrt is not high* 

For both of these reasons, we may conclude that although the 
Thurstone scale is sophisticated, at least in theory, its applicability has 
posed many problems that have limited its usage. 

the Gunman scale 

A goal for altitude scales that has always intrigued those trained 
in the logic of psychological measurement is whether it is possible to 
develop attitude scales that are unidimensional rather than being a 
complex mixture of various dimensions. The reason for this is that the 
1 same score for different individuals would always mean the same thing. 
I If a scale is multi-dimensional, a particular statement could mean differ- 
‘ ent things for different individuals. A good example of the latter type is 
that a positive answer to the statement. ’This company has progressive 
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pmonncl policies,” may reflect attitudes toward anyone ora combinaiion 
of such diverse areas as sefection, training, and pension systems It 
would not necessarily refer. to only one type of pratlJce. Mulild}. 
^nslonality tends to be quite common to both questionnaires and 
Thi^tone sc^es and many psycholo^sts feel that it would be better 
for interpretative purposes to develop Untdimens/onal scales (e g., atii* 
tudcs toward desegregation in the company and attitudes toward traia- 
ing policies). How does one do this? There have traditionally been two 
answera, the Guttman scale and the Likert scale. The former is the rhc- 
orctfcafiy more sophisticated, but the latter has been by far the most 
commonly used altitude scale in industry today. Let us see why, look* 
ing at the Guttman scale flrsL 

The lo^c of the Guttman scale is relatively simple and can be il- 
lustrated by looking’at height as a variable. In Table JS.S J have listed 
In the lelt column the height of a group of people in inches, and along 
the top I have lisltd each of a group of questions to which each of the 
persons at the left must respond. The entry value in the table consists 
of their answers to each question. V for yes and N for no. 

Looking at this table, we see that there is a cenain pattern of en- 
tries when we are measuring a unidimensional variable such as height. 
The essence of ibis pattern, which dchnes unidiroensionality, is that 
from a person's total score on the variable under question we can pre- 
dict his score on each of the questions making up the scale. Thus, for 
this scale we know that a person who Is 76 inches tall will answer yes 
to any query as to whether, he is taller than 75 inches, or any number 
less than that, whereas he will answer no to any query as to whether 
he is taller than 77 inches, or any number more than that. 

The quettion for us is whether wc can develop attitude scales 
with the same properties. If wc do, we have what is i^led a Guttman 


Table 15.5 

illustration (Height) of a Guttman Scale with High flepn?dueabl»ty 
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scale, named for Us originator (Gutlman, 1950). If we can find a set of 
altitude items that will exhibit this pattern, or not have more than 10% 
inversions, we have a set of items that are onidimensional and that are 
“scalable,” 'to use Guttman’s term. Unfortunately, the answer to this 
question has almost always been negative. Guttman ’scales are rarely 
found in applied research, and when they are, they are almost in- 
variably found to be a series of rewordings of the same statement 
When care is taken that statements relating to different phenomena are 
included, scalability in the sense we have described it above is rarely 
achieved. Hence, although the Guttman scale is theoretically desirable 
and would be desirable if achieved, this is so rarely the case that the 
method is not common for the measurement of job reactions. 


the Likert scales 

By far the most common type of attitude scale in use today is a 
measurement method known as the Likert scale. The reasons for this 
are that it does not have the disadvantage? of the Thursione scale in 
that there is no necessity for the items to be scaled for favorability by a 
judging group. It also approximates some of the advantages of the 
Guttman scale in that it can be used in developing relatively uni- 
dimensional scales. 

The Likert scale consists of a collection of positive and negative 
statements about some social abject, such as a job, with which a per- 
son is asked to indicate his or her degree of agreement. Most typically 
this is done on a five-point scale with the alternatives being strongly 
disagree, disagree, neither agree nor disagree, agree, and strongly agree. 
From the patterns of agreement and disagreement toward the state- 
ments about the job, a total score for each Individual is determined, 
and this total score is correlated with the scores on each item. The 
higher the correlation, the more the item is measuring whatever the to- 
tal number of items in general are measuring, whereas the lower the 
correlation, the more likely the item is measuring some extraneous fac- 
tor. By eliminating the extraneous factors, an attitude scale can be de- 
veloped that is relatively unidimensional and that has the additional ad- 
vantage that such unidimensionality is ba%cd on empirical data rather 
than on the judgments of investigators. Table 15.6 depicts an overall 
job altitude questionnaire developed by Btayfield and Rolhe (1951) us- 
ing this procedure. 

These are the major types of direct job attitude measures, with 
the most popular by far being the questionnaire and the Likert scale. Is 
Ibis popularity deserved? Would it not pay to put more effort into the 
theoretically sophisticated methods? Perhaps, but the data do not jus- 
tify such an inference. The fact is that most studies show extremely 
high degrees of correlation among all of these measures; that is, rs in 
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the 70s and 80s This finding suggests that it would be stupid to use a 
complex procedure when a simple one would do just as well 


‘ndirect Measures of Job Reactions 

In addition to measuring job reactions by direct questionnaire or 
scaling methods, it is possible to use indirect methods Such procedures 
are particularly useful when we have some reason to think that the re- 
spondents may not answer honestly or when an attitude survey might 
have some defetenous performance effects 

One way of measunng job satisfaction indirectly is through the 
use of projective tests These may range from sentence completion tests 
to ambiguous pictures of a TAT type (cf Stagner, 1956) 

One interesting example of this approach that had some vogue a 
number of years ago but which has not really been worked on since is 
known as the error-choice technique This consists of presenting the 
person with a so-called knowledge test of a multiple-choice nature In 
actuality, all of the alternative answers given are wrong, but they are 
keyed so as to reflect a person’s basic attitudes For example, one 
question might concern the salanes of labor union officials A person 
who IS antiunion might be likely to overestimate such salanes, whereas 
someone who is prounion might be likely to underestimate them 

Probably the most extensive indirect attitude survey ever run 
was that by General Motors m 1946 when about 150,000 employees 
submitted essays entitled "Why I Like My Job” This contest pro- 
vided the company with a gold mine of information about the vanous 
aspects of the oiganization that were sources of satisfaction to the 
employees Indirectly, the same essays told the company which of the 
company's charactenstics were not sources of satisfaction because they 
were not mentioned (Evans and Lauseau, 1950) For example, the fact 
that a given division’s employees mentioned such aspects as the cafe 
tena, the steady work, and the opportunities for advancement much 
more than the average worker for the company did, and such things as 
the working hours and the medical benefits much less, told the manage 
ment a great deal about what the sources of job satisfaction were for 
that division 

With the exception of these approaches to indirect job reaction 
measurement, the literature m this area is sparse Perhaps this reflects 
the fact that one of the major motives for indirect measurement, the 
problem of faking, seems to be largely absent although there are some 
cases in which it could occur Another reason might be that most in 
dustnal psychologists and behavioral scientists have been trained m a 
research tradition that stresses direct measurement as opposed to in 
direct measures such as projective techniques Whatever the reason, re 
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search interest in indirect job attitude measurement can hardJy be con 
sidered flounshmg 


New Trends in the Measurement of Work Outcomes 


Human Resource Accounting 
A new way of thinking m mcasunng job outcomes that combines 
a concern with the measurement both of job performance and reactions 
to jobs has come to be known as human resource accounting Basi 
cally, this approach, much of which got its impetus from a paper by 
Likert and Bowers (1969), reflects the argument that we need to assess 
the effectiveness of organizational policies and of different types of 
leadership along several dimensions First, there is the dimension of 
how well the organization is achieving its profii (or in the case of gov- 
ernmental agencies, its efficiency) goals Just as important as profii m 
the financial sense is the need for the leadership to stimulate and de 
velop a motivated, committed work force for the future The more the 
company has high levels of motivated employees, the better According 
to this way of thinking, measunog affectual reactions to jobs is as im 
portant as measunng profitabi ity, since affectual reactions come before 
and predict profitability, according to Likert and Bower Hence in try 
mg to assess the current conditions of ao organization and the effects 
of a particular type of management (and/or manager), one would want 
to know the levels of profit the manager has stimulated, the levels of 
performance he has influenced, and the levels of motivation and job re 
lated attitudes of his employees All of these are crucial, with an impor 
tant factor being that the last type of measure predicts the first two at a 
later point in time fn other words, it is these types of variables, Likert 
and Bower argue, that directly influence the future performance of the 
system 

Human resource accounting comes from this perspective Basi 
cally. It IS a way of thinking that brings into the accounting system and 
measures, in financial terms for the purposes of evaluation the extent 
to which the organization (or its subunits) has the following 


1 


2 


3 


a skilled interested, capable work force commuted to employment with 
the organization 

a work force that provides benefiu (work outcomes) relative to Us costs 
that are greater than the benefits that would be obtained refauve to the 
costs that would be involved in rccrurting attracurfi and reiaining a new 


work force 

cbaractcnsiics that generate the moUvauon and commitoeot to work 
among which are characienstics scoring hi^ on the folfowiog dimen 
sions 
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Figure 15.1 

Revised Model of the Determinants of an Individual’s Value 
to a Formal Organization 



Source: Dunnett«. MUkovich, and MotowidJo, 1973 


a. the extent to which standards have been established in ways that are 
perceived as legitimate 

b. the extent to which the individual has had a role in the establishment 
of his performance goals 

c. the extent to which feedback is aviulable 

d. the extent to which standards have been established in ways that al- 
low the freedom to fail 

The idea is that these dimensions should be part of the accounting sys- 
tem in addition to the profit and loss statement* since these human 
characteristics constitute organizational resources in addition to the 
money and profits that the organization has accumulated. 
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How can human resource accounting be performed? A number of 
ways One way is to utilize directly some of the measures of the per- 
sonal values of a job I desenbed earlier Measures of job salisfacuon 
job commitment, tension, and so forth are all certainly involved The 
problem, though, is that these are psychological dau, whereas the term 
we are using here is human resource accounting Ideally, the measure- 
ment procedure we use should be acceptable to accountants A number 
of such models are now being developed by Flamholtz, an accountant 
with behavioral science training Figure 15 f outlines his basic ap- 
proach as It has been revised by Dunnette. Milkovich. and Motowidlo 
(1973) According to them, the individuals expected realizable value 
(lERV) is the actual measure of the current value of the human re 
source in the organization (This is a measure analogous to the financial 
resources available to the orgamzatton ) The lERV, as can be seen, is 
a function of two things the individual s conditional value and his like 
lihood of remaining a member of the organization The latter, is, m 
lum, a function of such variables as job salisfacijon, organizational 
commitment, and work motivation, while conditional value is a function 
of abilities and activation level, for example, the willingness to use 
skills as these affect the person’s current productivity, promotability, 
and transferability 

For these reasons such variables as job satisfaction, commitment, 
motivation, and the like are legitimate dependent variables with which 
organizations can be concerned However, we are just starting to learn 
how to measure different levels of these variables in an accounting 
sense Therefore, human resource accounting, though exciting and full 
of interesting implications, is really a promissory note for the future 


Measuring the Social Value of the Performance of 
Organizations and Individuals 

How do we know which organizations and individuals are doing 
well along the social value entenon we have talked about earlier*’ Our 
problem here is not so much choosing the types of measures available 
as It IS choosing the dimensions of evaluation, m other words, what do 
we mean by social value anyway*’ Obvroosly. this is mherenlJy a sub- 
jective judgment, one that would vary to some extent with the particu 
lar individuals, groups, and organizations involved If you remember 
the questions with which we started our discussion on the measure- 
ment of orgamzauonal outcomes, there are no easy answers as to what 
social value is Traditionally, many have argued that the greatest soaai 
value of a corporation is its profitability 

Despite these problems. I. and others, fhmk that ahbougii profit is 
cnicial, it IS not enough Furthennore. there has been some agreement 
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as (o what js meant by social value using this type of thinking and 
work has been done on conceptualizing appropnate vanabics for mea- 
suring this outcome Below 1 have listed the dimensions that have typi- 
cally been suggested for helping in this evaluation It is the assumption 
of this way of thinking that these goals are highly meaningful and that 
companies and individuals may cvcnlually be assessed on the degree to 
which they contribute to achieving them Among the goals that are 
seen as particularly relevant to evaluating the performance of organiza- 
tions and individuals along a social-value cnicnon arc 

1 the enhancement of personal dignii> and individual growth 

2 the elimination of racial discnmination 

3 the development of an informed citizenry 

4 the unprovement of the standard of living 

5 the alleviation of general poverty and urban decay 

1 doubt that all would agree on the applicability of these dimcn 
sions for evaluating the social value of a particular behavior, or that all 
would agree that this should even be done That's the point’ Evaluation 
IS a subjective judgment that defines what is good and what is bad, and 
there really is no other way to view it For some people (including my- 
self). this type of social evaluation is increasingly important today and 
IS taking us place as one of the basic criteria by which we evaluate or- 
ganizational performance on both an individual and organizational 
level 


Summary 


Measunngjob performance and reactions to job expenence con 
siitutes one of those bread and butler activities that has little glamour 
but IS, nevertheless, crucial if we are to progress in our understanding 
of work behavior The purpose of this chapter has been to review some 
of the techniques available for this process 

One major goal of performance measurement has traditionally 
been that of objectivity To this end, there has always been interest m 
such ostensibly objective measures as absenteeism and productivity 
Yet, an examination of these shows that while they can be and are use- 
ful under some conditions, they are not as objective as assumed and 
are lacking in applicability to many jobs For these reasons, it may be 
more useful to try to improve subjective evaluation methods A review 
of the vanous techniques available shows (1) the graphic rating scale as 
having the greatest populanty and not being as subject to distortions as 
assumed, (2) the critical incidents technique having considerable useful 
ness because of Us focus on extreme behaviors about which it is easy 
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to agree, (3) the forced-chowe scale as having some value but some sc 
nous disadvantages also and (4) the ranking method as having some 
usefulness under some conditions 

While there are a variety of sophisticated measures of job reac- 
tions such as the Thurstone, Guttman and Likert scales, examination 
shows that simple questionnaire techniques of a relatively nonsophistr 
cated nature give results of approximately equal value This rccommen 
dation IS strengthened even further by the fact that indirect and projec 
tive measures are still relatively undeveloped and of doubtful value 
Promising newer developments include human resource account 
ing and measurement of the social value of oiganixations Both of these 
are based on the assumption that organizational life needs to contnbutc 
to the quality of both work life and social life However, disagreement 
stil! exists as to the value of this type of thinking 
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Smith. P. C., Kendall. L. M., and Hulin, C. L. The measurement 
of satisfaction in work and retirement. Chicago: Rand-McNally, 
1969. 

This monograph details the development of the job description in- 
ventory (JDl). the most widely used measure of job satisfaction 
today. While 1 would argue with some of the theory (or lack of it), 
the research reported stands as a model of how to establish the 
construct validity of a set of job altitude measures. 


, chapter sixteen 


Concluding Remarks 


We have come to the end of our discussion of behavior in work organi* 
zal/ons. Starting from an examination of the history of the fieid we 
have, in succession, examined the research methodology used in exam- 
ining work behavior, motivational and cognitive processes, organiza- 
tional and environmental effects on behavior, the altitudinal and cogni- 
tive effects of organizational and work experience, procedures for regu- 
lating the conditions of organized entry, training and development 
techniques and theory, and the theoretical and practical questions 
involved in measuring work performance and work reactions. 

Looking over these diverse topics’and the different theory and 
methodologies employed in the examination of each, can we cite any 
common themes? Are (here some general conclusions or ideas on 
which discussion of all .for mosj) of these iqpics tends to converge? I 
think there are and 1 have tned to point out these common threads 
throughout this book. However, since much of this discussion has been 
dispersed and since thei« is some value in weaving these threads into a 
thematic pattern, this concluding chapter is devoted to a summary of 
what I believe about behavior in work organizations today. 

I . The meanut^ of work as a form of human experfenee is changing today 
for men. women, and society in general 


S9S 
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Throughout thjs book you can find such phrases as “women’s lib- 
eraljon,” "men’s liberation ” "loss of work ethic,*’ and “alienation”. 
These terms were virtually unheard of a few years ago when we were 
in a cultural epoch in which men went to work with the belief that this 
was good, proper, and valuable At the same lime, women worked out- 
side the home only when they were unmamcd and/or only when it 
financially necessary This, also, was proper and good, according to the 
ethic of the time Now, of course, this is all over for a great number of 
people, and for these individuals there have been (and continues to be) 
an examination of the advantages and disadvantages of the traditional 
male and female roles and an interest in how these may be changed 

These developments have tremendous implications for those who 
manage our work oiganizations On the one hand, like it or not, they 
can no longer count on an almost automatic saliency of work motiva- 
tion for males Interest m work for some males is far less than it has 
been regardless of what management does Furthermore, these males 
can be found at any level of the work organization from top manage- 
ment on down. On the other hand, the saliency of work may be in 
creasing among those groups that have been t^iuonally ignored as 
sources of high level talent, for example, women, mmonty group mem- 
bers, and others Somehow, the people who are responsible for the 
functioning of organizations are going to have to deal with these chang- 
ing norms, even though they may not like it and even though these 
changes violate some of their strongly held beliefs I have discussed 
some of the possible responses that might be made by management to 
this situation Others will, I believe, be developed and evaluated as ac- 
ceptance of this Situation becomes internalized and mechanisms for re- 
action are developed 

2 . There is no longer any basis (if there ever was) for Slewing the social in 
sitiutwn of y>ork separately from other social institutions such as govern 
meat education and the family The fates of all of these are intimately 
interrelated with one another tn today s world 

If there is one fact that has been learned by the administrators of 
work organizations in the last decade, it is that they cannot isolate 
themselves from the movements and changes of the world around 
ihem While it is historically the case and perhaps still ideologically val- 
ued that management can *‘hire whom they want,” they no longer have 
the right today As we have seen, the civil rights movements have ef- 
fectively limited such a right Similarly, the implications of work expe 
nence for self value, for family life, and for mental and physical health 
in general arc now commonly accepted legitimate areas of inquiry and 
practical recommendation Furthermore, work is not only being recx 
amined, but it is also being changed if it is not bencfical to these other 
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forms of social life In other words, it is no longer the dominant m 
stitJtion to many, but only one of an interlocking set of dimensions of 
social life 

3 Theoretical analysis is of significant lalue at understanding work behav- 
ior Yet He must never forget that work is important to everyday Ife 
For this reason the theories developed cannot be allowed to stray too 
far from the concerns of practically oriented organizational life 

/n a very real sense I think that this is one of the most important 
aspects of the study of work behavior All academic disciplines have 
some application eventually, but some have it quicker than others This 
IS, I believe, an area in which application is of relatively quick impor 
tance It is fun and often challenging to develop an interesting theo- 
retical model on utilizing mathematical techniques for evaluating an or 
gar» 2 ationa} development program However, if it is a model that 
assumes a freedom on the part of the researcher to set up adequate 
control groups and a stability of the groups studied, it may be a pedan 
tic exercise and nothing else The model may be fun to develop, but 
the realities of everyday life need to be recognized 

4 Despite the cultural changes the personal reevaluationt end the eriti 
ctsms real or legitimate norl behatior and organizational life still re 
main among the most cnlical dimensions of human behavior For this 
reason it is crucial that ki> continue to study work the organizations in 
which It takes place and how to moke them both more ^ective and ego- 
enhancing to the individuals and groups involved 

This remains the justification for this book and others like it The 
dimensions of work and organizations may change but fheir significance 
for providing human satisfactions will remain with us for a long long ume 
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to give another a good rating. It is not clear, however, how we can im- 
prove rating procedures One answer is better rating structures and 
methods, a matter about which we will talk later Another answer is to 
tram mdividuals to take account of these problems Unfortunately, for 
this option, there is little research concerning how valuable this type of 
training might be 


Reactions to Jobs: Conceptual Problems 


The Measurement of Job Reactions 

Emotional and attitudinal reactions to jobs can be conceptualized 
and measured in a variety of ways that are related to but not directly 
comparable to one another A study illustrating this poml m the area of 
job satisfaction is one reported by Wanous and Lawler (1972) In this 
study, nme ways of measuring job satisfaction were defined as follows 

1 Job satisfaction is a result of the sum of satisfactions with different as 
pectsofthe job 

2 Job satisfaction is a result of the sum of satisfactions with different as 
pects of the job weighted by the importance of each aspect 

3 Job satisfaction is a result of the amount of need fulfilment in the job at 
the time 

4 Job satisfaction is a result of the ammint of need fulfillment in the job at 
the lime, weighted by the importance of each need 

5 Job satisfaction is a result of the discrepancy between the amount of 
need fulfillment a person thinks should be on the job and the amount 
there IS at the time 

6 Job aausfaction is a result of the discrepancy between the amount of 
need fulfillment a person thinks should be on the job and the amount 
there IS at the tune, weighted by the importance of each need 

7 Job satisfaction is a result of the amount of need fulfillment a person 
would like to see on the job as opposed to what he has currently 

8 Job satisfaction is a result of the amount of need fulfillment a person 
would like to see on the job as opposed to what he has currently, weigh 
ted by the importance of each need 

9 Job satisfaction is a result of the importance of needs as opposed to what 
there IS currently 

Wanous and Lawler found that while each of these definitions was re 
lated to one another, they were also somewhat independent as, per 
haps, they should be, when we consider that these models are really 
based on different theories of job satisfaction For example, numbers 3 
and 4 imply an equity model, whereas 7 and 8 imply a personal need 
fulfillment model In line with our earlier discussion m this book, 1, 3, 
5, and 7 are additive models, whereas 2, 4, 6, and 8 are multiphcalive 
It seems clear then that the measurement of lob reactions «tnrh n«i mh 
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satjsfectioo, self-estrangement, and feerings of isofation depends very 
much on the theory that one is using Different Iheones will lead to dif. 
fcreni measurement operations. 

^ "“"’bers 2, 

4, 6, and 5 does not seem to make the measurement of job reactions 
any better m terms of either construct validity (see beJow) or in pre- 
dicting other vanabJes Wanous and Lawler, as well as others, have 
found this to be the case 


The Quality of Job Reaction Measures 

Given, then, that there arc vanous ways of measunng job reac 
tions, how do we know when we have a goal measure’ Like job per- 
formance ratings, a good approach is the muliiirait. multimethod ma 
inx (Rater and method arc analogous variables here) Probably the 
best example of this technique is the work of a group at Cornell Cm 
versity who attempted to determine the convergent and discriminant 
validity of four different methods for measunng five dimensions of job 
satisfaction Figure M 3 shows their results and considenng that these 
are actual data, as opposed to the examples we made up previously, 
the results are quite good That is. m general, the highest correlations 
lend to occur when the different methods are measuring the same job 
satisfaction dimension Perhaps the major exception to this is the boxes 
instniment, which does not seem to be quite as satisfactory as the 
others 

In addition to the multitrait, multimethod approach for determm 
ing the quality of job reaction measures, the other general qualities 
of a measuring uistrumcnt should be employed That is, it should be 
understandable to the respondent, and it should be acceptable In Ime 
with the latter, there has been an increasing amount of research interest 
m developing nonverbal measures of attitudes, an example of which is 
the faces method in Figure J4 3 In this scale, drawn faces with ex- 
pressions indicating happiness or unhappiness arc used, with the re- 
spondent being directed to check which face approximates his job feel 
ings. As can be seen from Figure 14 3, the f^es method did have 
value, although, perhaps, not as great as the other measures 


Summary 


Coming to a decision of what good worker and company perfor 
mance is constitutes a matter of great societal controversy today In 
the past, the “more is better” perspective defined what was good worx 
behavior Today, however, many individuals dispute ibis approach and 
argue that what may be good from one perepective may not be from 
another The first pvt of this chapter was concerned with discussing 
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Figure 14^ 

Correlations between Different Methods of Hating Satisfaction with 
Different Areas of Jobs for a Random Sample of Employees of a 
Farmers Cooperative 



Source E. A. Locke P C Siai* L. Jif K«ndaU C L. Holm and A M Sfillef Con- 
vergent and discnmmaot vabdrty for area and methods of rating job saiisfaettcru JcumaJ 
O/Appf edpsycfiofosy 1964 ■<« 31S-3t9 Copyright 1964 by the Amctvan Psychotog^ 
cal Association and reproduced by pennission. 

Note ~4| male and 40 female combsoed decimals oniiTted. 


this conceptual issue, with the conclusion reached that good perfor 
mance needs lo be looked at from the viewpoint of the individual, the 
organization, and the society m general and what « good for each AH 
need to be considered. 

A second conceptual issue discussed concerns the mullidimen 
sionality of job performance Whether one uses individual, organiza 
tional, or societal overall measures, or the different specific measures 
w^thm each those who score higher on one dimension may score either 
high or low on the other This finding generates questions as to when 
different measures should be combined and how this should be done 
One answer is lo use a combined measure of performance for adminis- 
trative purposes and separate measures for theoretical understanding, 

A continuing question m any measure of behavior or attitudes 
concerns the degree to which the measure is actually measuring what it 
IS supposed to This constilules a tpiesUon of the construct valrdiiy of the 
me^urc and m meeting this goal a technique known as the multitraii, 
mullimtthod matnx seems useful This involves scemg whether the 
measures correlate with those measures they should relate to if they 
are valid 




HimumgMBchmlmanJRnclhtuuM, Co««p,«o( 


Amons lire other problems in measuring performance and job re 
actions are that subjeclive ratings may rellect interactive effects due to 
particiilar combimlions of raters and ralees and di/rcteni conceptual 
IrameworK$ may generate different measurement operations 


SUGGESTIONS FOfl FURTHER READING 
Business and Society ReweviUnnavatton Boston Warren, Gorham 
and Lament 

A journal that is concerned wlh evaluating the activity of work 
organizations for ihctr social value It is scholarly, nonradical and 
worth reading, eten if you do not a^e with some of the argu 
menis 

Deaux, K.. and EMswtt.t.ER T Explanations of successful perfor 
mance in sex linked tasks What is skill for the male is luck for 
the female Journal of PersonaUty and Social Psychology, 1974 
29. 80-85 

An experiment that aptly illustrates how our cultural stereotypes 
influence our evaluations in an me<iutuble manner, with this al 
feeling both males and females The type of study that needs to 
be read fay anyone concerned with effective sexu^ integration of 
(he work setting 

Rothschild E Paradise lost The decline of the auta-inJusinal at.e 
New York Random House, 1973 

An excellent case study illustrating the complexities of trying to 
determine what good performance is and the possible conflicts be 
tween societal organizational, and individual perspectives AI 
though some of the issues raised are unique to the automobile in 
dustry, some are applicable far beyond that setting- 
Schmidt, F L , and Kaplan, L B Composite vs multiple cniena A 
review and resolution of the controversy Personnel Psychology 
1971,24,419-434 

A scholarly review of some of the basic issues involved m the mul 
Iiple-cntena approach and the possible soluuons "h ou may not 
agree with the recommendations, but the article remains worth 
reading. 



chapter fifteen 


The Measurement of Job 
Performance and Reactions: 
Measures and Techniques 


In addition to the conceptual problems of measuring job outcomes, a 
second major dtlTicuUy that needs to be faced is the choosing and devel* 
oping of adequate measures of the important dimensions. A wide vari* 
ety of measures can be chosen and in developing my discussion I will 
try to relate some of these techniques to each of the three major crite- 
rion dimensions outimed prcviously'-organizationai value, personal 
value, and societal value. However, it will also be possible to go 
through the following and evaluate each of the techniques we shall be 
discussing on their own, without accepting this particular aspect of the 
discussion. 


Objective Measures of Organizational Value 

Often, when one talks about the nature of job performance and 
how to measure performance differences, somebody will offer an opin- 
ion that the ideal measure would be independent of biases, favoritism, 
conscious and unconscious distortion, and other problems such as the 
halo, leniency, and central tendency effects, all of which are felt to be 
endemic to the subjective ratings we shall talk about later in this chap- 
ter. Thus, the goal, it is often slated, is to find some method that elimi- 
nates these contaminating effects and measures differences in an objec- 
tive, impartial manner. 


364 
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While hardly anyone would argue with the desires whwh underlie 
this point of view, the fact js that, in practice, the search for a purely 
objective measure of performance has run into much difficulty The 
reason for this is that the so-called objective measures are not objective 
m all, but involve a considerable number of subjective judgments 
Hence, although these measures exist and are useful, the ideal of com 
plefe objectivity seems to be a somewhat unreal, difficult to achieve 
goal Let us see why this is so by looking at some frequently suggested 
objective measures of performance and then examimng them to see (I) 
(he degree to which they might be expected to be free of contaminating 
influences and (2) how wide ranging they might be in their usefulness, 
if such possibilities for contamination free measurement are high Our 
conclusion, to anticipate, will be that objective measures are neither 
objective nor useful m many occupations m real organizational life For 
this reason more meaningful efforts might be made toward understand 
ing the sut/jective rating procedures which we shall tall: about later 
since these are generalizable to different occupations and some infor 
mation is already available on them 


Absenteeism 


A frequently suggested measure of performance adequacy has 
been absences since it is obvious that if a person is not at work, bis 
performance will be zero This is a good place to start since at flrst 
glance, it would appear that this entenoo of peiformance would very 
much meet the desired norm of objectivity In other words a person is 
either physically present or he is not, and this is not subject to mism 
tcrpretation Or is it? Could one argue the point of view that the use of 
absences as a measure of performance assumes that one must be physt 
cally present in the organizational work space m order to perform and 
that this IS not a good assumption for managers, researchers and per 
haps others? For example, suppose that a research chemist has been 
working on a puzzling problem that he is extremely involved with and 
that he must relax if he is to resolve it. Suppose also, that his best 
means of relaxing is to go to a baseball game Should be go to the base- 
ball game or should ho go to work? If he goes to the game xs he relax 
mg or working? This is an extreme example, perhaps but it does m 


dicaie an important point 

Other problems ansc if number of absences is used as a measure 
of performance How do wc decide whether to use only medically ex 
cused absences or absences in general? (Remember that some people 
have medical practitioners as fnends and that such friendships arc 
probaHy posilivcly correlated with socioeconoimc class ) Shall a per 
son who IS absent for a single IWay slretth dunng the “f » 

year be counted in the same way as a person who has 10 stngWay ah- 
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sences during the course of the year, with these coming particularly on 
Mondays or Fridays? 

Chadwick-Jones, Brown, and Nicholson (1973) reviewed this 
whole issue and came to the conclusion that total time lost is not a 
good measure, since it includes unavoidable medical absences. Instead, 
they suggest the use of a frequency index; that Is. the number of in- 
cidents of absence for each individual. iTiis, they suggest, is more 
likely to reflect the altitudinal and behavioral factors that are likely to 
result in absenteeism. 

Whether one uses the frequency index or other measures such as 
the percentage of Monday and Friday absences as compared to all ab- 
sences, absenteeism is an important measure of performance for lower- 
level individuals, although it is not really appli^le for those at higher 
levels. Organizations with a high degree of absenteeism are subject to 
the following (Jeswald, 1974): 

1. higher fringe costs than necessary (since these costs are being paid for 

those not producing) ^ 

2. higher overtime costs (in order to complete the work not dfane during the 
time of absence) 

3. underutilization of facilities already paid for 
A. loss of overall productivity 

Absenteeism, however, may not be all bad. Sometimes a company 
may want it (if business is bad, for example, and employees are paid by 
the day). Most of the time, however, it h a problem and the company 
normally will want to cut down on it Yet, the fact that this not always 
is so supports further the contention that even using absences as a cri- 
terion measure does not meet the fully objective criterion goal. 

Productivity 

In common everyday stereotypical thinking it is likely that when 
we talk about performance the measure that comes first to mind is pro- 
ductivity, or the number of units produced. Such a stereotype probably 
has two related major bases, neither of which is valid today fif they 
ever were) and both of which indicate the inappropriateness of this 
type of objective measure of performance in today's organizational 
world. 

The bases on which this stereotype rests are (1 ) the traditional belief 
that work consists of hard physical labor that a tangible outcome (i.e., 
“man works by the sweat of his brow”) and (2) the fact that most jobs 
w ere, in years gone by, physical activities. However, we arc now a while- 
con^ s^iety and becoming increasingly more so, as various labor statis- 
tics indicate.The stereotype is the problem, though, since It seems to be 
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SO deeply ingr^ned in our culture that when suggestions are made that 
this is no longer a valid way to judge most work activities, the response is 
one of incredulousness For example, how often have we cither heard or 
made the comment ourselves to a white-collar worker at the end of the 
day, “Why are you so tired? You only sil behind a desk all day!” This, 
and similar remarks, indicate our deep-seated attitude about what we con ' 
sider real work, even though this attitude is increasingly mcorrecL Most 
people do not perform physical labor resulting m tangible outcomes that 
are subject to a counting operation as a measure of performance Further 
more, even for the minority who do, it is by no means sure that such 
a counting operation is actually worth the trouble it fakes or is as fair 
as Its objective nature would indicate As an example, let us take the job 
of a sewmg machine operator in a dress factory At first glance, one would 
think that a measure of the number of garments produced would be a fair 
measure of performance Consider, however, the assumptions involved 
First, one must assume that each of the sewmg tPachmes has equal perfot 
mance potential and that some are not older than others and more liable to 
break down Second, we must also assume that the light, heat, and other 
physical environmental factors are equal around the work space and that 
some of the operators are not more favored than others along these di 
mensiORS Third, we must also assume that each operator is treated 
equally in terms of supplies and other materials needed It is obvious that 
unless these conditions are equal for each operator, the use of productiv 
iiy m terms of units employed as a measure of performance is no more 
objective than any other measure 

It appears, then, that despite its cultural support, productivity as a 
measure of performance has very senous limiiations More important, 

It cannot be applied meaningfully to most jobs and attempts to do so 
by finding objective measures m these subjective jobs may constitute a 
perversion of the notion of performance measurement An example of 
such a perversion is when we attempt to trfyectify a teacher’s peifor 
mance quality by using as a measure of pcrfbnnance the accuracy with 
which the teacher fills out forms relating to her students' participation 
in after school recreational activities The use of such a measure of 


performance, objective though it may bej is ludicrous 

We could discuss other commonly used objective measures, out 
ibe poiM would be Ibe ame It i, clear that these measures have their 
uses la ceitem coadilioas However, these eoadihons ate limited and 
there is no reason to suppose that the srMialled objecuve enlenen 
IS necessarily the best way of measunng individual differe^s in per 
formance Rather, it seems likely that a more useful procedure in 
devclopins a satisfactory measure of job performance is to use a s b- 
jeclive performance evaluation (eg.. ratiuB) since a subjecuve eim 
uation constitutes a way of measunng job performance that appli 
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cable across all jobs and is, thus, wide-ranging in its generality. 
However, there are all sorts of subjective performance evaluations, 
both from the viewpoint of the techniques used and the person who 
does the evaluating. Since each of these approaches has various dis- 
advantages and advantages, it is important to know what these are. 


Subieclive Measures of Organizational Value 

The major psychological essence of a subjective performance rat- 
ing is when a person evaluates another by saying **I think your behav- 
ior (performance) is about the following level . . Ideally, such an 
evaluation should be a measure of performance and of nothing else; 
that is, a measure of performance Is assigned and classification is made 
of the individual. The problem is that such an ideal outcome is never 
attained since a variety of contaminating influences may affect the 
measure assigned, independent of the actual performance involved. 

The typical procedure, therefore, in research on performance eval- 
uation has been to develop various rating techniques, determine the na- 
ture of the contaminating influences that affect each of these various 
rating techniques, and examine how these contaminating influences 
may be overcome. 


Who Should Make the Evaluations? 

Conceptually, there are at least four individuals who might evalu- 
ate the performance of a given individual: a superior, a peer, a subordi- 
nate (rarely used), and the individual himself. Traditionally, it is the su- 
perior who does most of the ratings and this continues to be true today. 
In a recent article Miner (1974) has said that about 98% of all forms are 
designed be exwjpJeted by mwdiaJe sopen&rs. Hou'evw, he a}st> 
points out that evaluations by the others are becoming increasingly 
common and, though they are not the same, a judicious use of all of 
them may, in fact, be highly effective. For example, it is generally the 
case that peer and self ratings are hi^er than superior ratings and em- 
phasize interpersonal skills more. However, this doesn’t necessarily 
make one better than the other. They might all be useful. Thus, a look 
at all these ratings and the discrepancies between them would provide 
an indication of how much the person fits the need to meet the varied 
types of behaviors desired (i.e., the different factors covered by the su- 
perior, peer, and self-ratings). Such information, if it is in disagreement, 
may also provide development opportunities in that it provides graphic 
indication of where different perceptions of the adequacy of behavior 
and the potential for conflict exists. 
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In addition to these benefits and the consistent evidence of the 
ability of peer ratings to predict leadership success (Korman 1968) 
there is another benefit to using self ratings and that is their dcvcl 
opmental value Thus in the raanagemciM by-objectives approach (m 
which people set their own goals and evafuale their own achievements) 
there is research that has shown this technique to be of considerable 
value in stimulating higher levels of performance (cf Meyer Kay and 
French J96S) (In addition a study by Hencman 1974 indicates that it 
IS not invariably true that self ratings are more lenient than superior 
ratings ) 

Assuming then that different individuals will be involved m the 
evaluation process a number of other factors need to be considered in 
planning the ratings Among the most important of these are the follow 
mg 

t If It IS possible and if there are individoals who have had adequate op- 
portunity for observation more than one rater should be used from any 
particular source in order to overcome the effects of individual bias 

2 Evaluations should be made at a different nine (torn salary recommends 
tions in order to decrease the tendency (real or imagined) to )ei the u) 
firy recommendations mtluence (he evatuation (There are feu situations 
in the real world in which salary is a function solely of performance ) 

3 Feedback by a supenor is crucial if apprt^roie development of the per 
son being rated is to take place Yet it is also true that n superior eval 
uaiion IS distorted upward if feedback is pan of the process One w ay of 
dealing With this is to make the feedback a cooiinumg everyday bchav 
lorally linked process instead of an annual or semiannual activity remote 
from the behaviors that led to the evaluation 

Subjective Evaluation Techniques 


the graphic rating scale 

Probably the mosf common form of performance evaluation fech« 
nique is known ns the graphic rating scale a typical version of which is 
presented in Tabic 15 1 It has been esiimated by some that perhaps as 
many as 87% of U S companies use this ty-pc of procedure 

The l>picil method of using this scale is to indicate somewhere 
along the given nting dimension (cf the dimensions of adaptability 
etc m Table 15 1) the nppropmtc place where the rater thinks 
ratce belongs The nciusl physical charictcnstics of the scale may be 
that a line with appropnaie verbal desmptjons may be used or perhaps 
letter grades such as A down to F and so on. 

Despite Its wide usage we do not know very much about tre 
graphic rating scale as a measure of rrrformancc For a long time it 
was fell that it tent itself to all kinds of rating errors m particulaf the 
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Table 15 1 

Example of Graphic Bating Scale 

The follomni f acton we to be rated. The factors art listed alphabetKoIly. therefore, their 
position as listed in no vray reflects the respectne value of tndhiduaj factors. Pieace chetdc the 
point on each scale wkkk corresponds to your evaluation. 


Adaptabditr vemlilitj^ adjcstsisnttojob or changed condrtjonn case mih whidi new 
(hmetareleanresl 


Is ikyu to {earn, bas 
tjoobl-tdjwung 
tusudf to charged 
concLitoos, needs 
eoostans tRStnscbon 


Learns facrlfweO. 
tsaroeiiaeviorirer 
tad needs deu Jed 
mstrucuoRs for a 
trwjob 


LeamswcBwith 
nuuamm araoont of 
tostmctioa, adjusts 
hmsdfwdlma 
short tune 


Meets charged coo- 
doioQswithCule 
efTort, has outstasd' 
1 C* ability to pick 
trp new jobs 


DependabUity Yoor conndenee tn emptojee's aHlity to accept respotssiWity 


Does top-grads UlOir* to accept UstraflyfoQowsin- 

workwKhfnjRonom responsibility; stmctions, needs 

ofs u p>TTmen, requires tcryDnle somefoQow-op 

octstandipg^Sty fono«>orp 

tofonowthroQgh 


Refuses to or not 
able to carry muds 
responsibility; needs 
cotstant foQow-cp 


Job knouledtr Techatcal kno^ieoge of job and rdated work 


HaseacalHn 

keovtedxeofhu 

iobandreiated 

*ort,lsTeryweQ 

Monaed 


Setdoa needs hefp: Ki^thisjob 

has good knowtedg* fairly well, naslmle 

ofbxsjobandre kneidedg'ofre* 

budwork,uven laiedwork 

mfOTTwd 


Has limited laso«1> 
cdg* of bis job, 
Dothid* of related 
work 


Quahey Aeeancj oi work, freedom from errors 

Makes pracbcaSjr Sddom cukes Makes sOT*e errors 

Mcustakes errors, n accurate; but does pasubSe 

H*he« asevney does high-grade work 

work 


Maks mstaks 
frequemly 


QuantityOvpvt speed 

OrtpBtbelow Ootpatsneeti Doeiniorework 

fUadard.denistely standard, ts tala' than expected » 

factory exceeds ’ 

standard 


Excepiionally fast, 
onunaloutpot 


errors of halo, leniency, and central tendency that we spoke of tn an 
earlier chapter However, ii has become doubtful, as also indicated 
eariicr, that these errors arc as great or pervasive as we previously 
thoughL For example, ii used to be thought that if you asked a rater 
to evaluate a person on all his traits before going on to the next indi- 
vidual. the rater would be more hkely to allow one important trait 
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to tfect all his evaluations (i e , the halo effect) than it he evaluated all 
of he individuals on one trait at a tune, evaluatins each trail separately 
m turn However, research has cast doubt on whether this is really so 
tutd whether the sorcalled susceptibihty of the graphic method to halo 
effects IS really as important as thought Johnson (1963) has shown for 
ej^plc, that such problems may not be as great as imagined On the 
other hand. Campbell el al (1970) have found that the problems are 
greater here than for the cntieal incidents technique, a type of scale we 
will discuss below Ontif there are more data there seems little point in 
recommending against the usage ofthc graphic scale, particularly since 
It is convenient, flexible, and objectively scored Furthermore Baireit 
(1966a) has formulated a list of recommendations that would even further 
increase its effective usage with these suggestions appropriate for most 
other techniques in performance evaluation as well His recommenda 
tions are as follows 


Express one and only one thought m a scale As an example one 
should not have to evaluate attitude and ambition on a single scale 
These are different qualities and should be rated on different scales 
“Use words the rater understands One of the biggest problems m the 
construction of performance evaluation scales is that the psychologist 
who has had approximately 20 years of eduration assumes that those 
who wQI be using the scales have the same level of verbal ability that he 
does This is obviously not the case and must be taken into account 
Have the raters rate what they observe not what they mfer The point 
here » (hat sometimes an evaluator is asked to rate an individual on 
some quality that can only be inferred not observed and that the quality 
lo be inferred has only a tangential relationship at best to whatever be- 
havior can be observe Consider the case of the salesman who is to be 
evaluated by his supenor To make a more meaningful rating both go 
out together into the field for perhaps a day or two The supervisor » 
then asked to rate the salesman on a quality such as persistence in the 
face of frustration Can he do this fairly’ ft would seem doublfuf be- 
cause even if (he supervisor had been able lo observe an incident of this 
nature during the brief period he stiM does not know of the aAemoons 
that the s^esman may have spent at a ball game or the movies after a 
frustrating moromg. 

Eliminate double negatives. The use of double negauves is never jusii 
Bed since such usage is confusing As Barrett points out the phrase 
gets reports in on lime is far less confusing than never fails to get re- 
ports m on time “ {However one might use often fails to get reports in 
on time *) 

Keep stetements mtcmally consistent. There is nothing as confusing as 
first asking an individual evaluator to use one standard of judgm^t and 
then switching to another standard mvol^ different Presses Thus if 
a rater is asked to evaluate a person s abilities in general after first being 
wS he should rate him only m rebimn lojob 

confusion. A nuclear physicist obviously has a great deal of intelligence 
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compared to the average person but he might be only average as far as 
his job requirements are concerned. 

6. “Avoid universals.” The point here is that words such as all, always, or 
never should not be used since no. one takes them literally, leading to an 
ambiguity of interpretation. 

7. “Avoid vague concepts." The rationale here is similar to that immedi- 
ately above in that words such as honesty, reliability^ snd the like are 
vague in terms of their actual behavioral implications and, hence, lead to 
ambiguous interpretations. 

In addition to these recommendations Barrett suggests, on the 
basis of a comprehensive literature review, that the following points be 
considered in building a graphic rating scale: 

1. The number of different steps of each dimension to be evaluated should 
be from five to nine. 

2. There is probably Utile difference between having an odd or even number 
of steps to be rated on each dimension. 

3. There is probably little value in rating more than five separate character- 
istics, 

a weighted checklist: the critical incidents approach 

A performance evaluation method that has become increasingly 
common in recent years is the weighted checklist method. This Is a 
procedure whereby a list of descriptive statements of specific behaviors 
is presented to the performance evaluator who is requested to check or 
indicate in some way those that are most applicable to the person being 
rated. Crucial to iWs method is that each of the statements has pre- 
viously been weighted according to the degree U is indicative of effec- 
tive (or ineffective) performance. The person is then given a perfor- 
mance score derived from the weights of the behaviors that have been 
rated as being most descriptive of him. 

How does one derive the specific behaviors that are indicative 
of good performance? Probably the best way is to use the method of 
critical inddenls. The basic logic of this technique is that the major 
overall differences in performance between people lie in the unusual 
behaviors in which they engage, whether good or bad, as opposed to 
the everyday, almost automatic activities that almost all individuals 
perform adequately. Hence, it is argued, the best way to get an ade- 
quate measure of an individual’s performance is to keep a record of 
these unusual or critical behaviors, both good and bad, so that a peri- 
odic recording of them on a person’s record can provide a ready-made 
evaluation of performance. 

As another example of how this technique might be used, let us look 
at how a well-known scale of this type was developed by Smith and Ken- 
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dall (1966) in conjunction with the people who would be 
nette (1966) has summanzed their procedure as follows 


using u Dun 


1 


2 


Several groups of bead nurses paitiapated m conferences devoted to dis 
cussing the use of ptnonitei evabations for improving nursiog perfor 
inanee Information was gathered by mad from additional groups 
Eart group listed the major quahties in successful nursing and cntical 
incidents were gathered and classified to Dfusiraie examples of behavior 
related to each quality Throughout the nurses own tenninotosn was re 
tamed 


3 The groups also formulated statements defining high low and acceptable 
performance foreachqualiiyandadditionalexamples of actual performance 
incidents were suggested for each quality 

4 The head nurses then indicated independently the quality illustrated by 
each incident Incidents were ehminated if there was not clear agreement 
eoncemmg the quality to which it belonged Qualities were eliminated if 
the mcidents were not consistently reassigned to the quality for which 
they were onginslly chosen as illustrative 


Smtth and Kendall made certain that the meaning of both the job quaJi 
ties end (he behavioral incidents chosen to illustrate them would be 
tightly specific and unambiguous This step the crucial innovation in 
their approach, is basically simitar to procedures used m cross cultural 
research that are designed to ensure that translations from one tan 
guage to another adhere to the connotations as well as the denotations 
of the engtnai Matena) is iransJoled wto a foreign language and then 
translated back into the onginal by an independent translator 

5 The incidents were then judged by another group of head nurses on a 
scale ranging from 0 0 to 2 0 according to the proper behavior for nurs 
mg. Incidents were eliminated if the judgments showed a large disper»m 
or if they fell into more than one distinct group This procedure provided 
another safeguard aisunng agreement and lack of ambiguity 


The outcome of this painstaking work was a job behavior eval 
uation form including scales forjudging six major qualitics-knowlcdge 
and judgment, conscientiousness skill m human relationships, organiza 
tional ability, objectivity, and observational ability— each firmly defined 
behaviorally and anchored at vanous points by incidents stated in the 
nurses’ own language and ngidly fixed according to the scale location 
Table 15 2 shows the scale for judging skill m human relationships 
Even a cursory examination indicates the degree of precision in its de 
velopment and the probable ease with which it can be completed for 
any given nurse Finally, m onler to check the consistency of sc^e 
judgments. Smith and Kendall correlated the judgments mdc by the 
several different groups of judges The lowest value obtained was 972, 
suggesting an extremely high degree of agreement 



